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ATI  ECCLESIASTICAL  DREAM. 

[It  is  written  “  In  the  last  days  young  men 
shall  dream  dreams  and  old  men  shall  see  vis¬ 
ions,”  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  when  ardent  young 
minds  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  full  of 
hope  for  better  things,  picture  to  themselves  a 
time  when  there  shall  be  no  more  jarring  or  dis¬ 
cord  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  all  things  shall 
move  on  in  a  sweet  harmony,  as  if  to  the  sound 
of  music.  There  is  no  harm  in  such  imagin¬ 
ings,  so  long  as  imagination  does  not  run  away 
with  the  “dreamer,”  and  lead  him  to  see  things 
in  a  sort  of  moonlight,  and  to  anticipate  spirit¬ 
ual  effects  from  mere  change  of  forms  and  rit¬ 
ual  observances.  Such  of  course  is  not  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  writer,  who  is  by  no  means  a  met'e 
“  dreamer  ”  or  amateur  in  religious  matters, 
but  a  genuine  man  (a  stalwart  Presbyterian 
withal),  and  an  earnest  worker  in  every  good 
cause.  As  such  he  is  entitled  to  attention  and 
respect,  as  he  presents  to  us  this  fascinating 
picture,  even  though  it  may  seem  that  we  are 
but  listening  to  “  one  who  hath  a  pleasant  voice 
and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument,”  and  should 
awake  when  the  strain  is  ended,  and  say  “After 
all,  it  was  ljut  a  dream.” — Ed.  Evan.] 

I  was  walking  the  other  day  (in  fancy) 
through  the  str«>«‘ts  of  a  city,  when  niy  atten¬ 
tion  was  attrac  ted  by  a  l)eautiful  ciiun-h  stand¬ 
ing  some  distance  liack  from  the  sidewalk,  sur- 
roundefl  by  a  fresh  green  lawn,  and  covered  in 
many  places  by  a  fiourishing  ivy  vine.  It  was 
a  magniticent  cathedral-like  building,  impres¬ 
sive  in  itself,  but  made  doubly  so  by  its  strik¬ 
ing  situation.  Near  one  of  its  r(“ar  corners 
stood  a  house,  evidently  for  the  minister’s  use, 
and  near  the  opposite  corner  was  a  chap<‘l, 
which  provided  accommodation  not  only  for 
the  Sunday-school,  but  also  for  many  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  parish  work. 

The  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  church  door 
was  open,  as  the  hour  of  service  was  near. 
Learning  from  a  small  sign  on  the  front  of  the 
building  that  it  was  a  Presbyterian  Church,  I 
detiided  to  enter  and  attend  the  service.  I  had 
already  admired  the  exterior  of  the  church, 
but  I  was  even  more  impressed  with  its  interior. 
The  ornamentation  was  beautiful;  one  of  its 
principal  features  was  an  abundant  use  of  texts 
of  Scripture  and  Christian  monograms  and  em¬ 
blems,  all  in  the  most  exquisite  taste.  The  en¬ 
tire  building  was  thoroughly  e/rtexMKtical  in  its 
details,  and  the  absence  of  all  eccentricities  of 
arrangement  and  decoration  was  very  notit*e- 
able.  There  were  no  galieries  to  mar  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  beauty  of  the  building. 

Back  of  the  pulpit  was  a  semi-circular,  chan¬ 
cel-like  recess.  Its  walls  were  occupied  by 
handsomely  carved  wooden  panels  to  a  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  above  these  was  a 
row  of  stained-glass  windows,  bearing  some  of 
the  texts  and  emblems  already  referred  to.  The 
design  of  the  central  window  was  a  large  cross, 
with  the  monogram  I.  H.  S.  above  it. 

On  one  side  of  the  pulpit  was  the  organ,  with 
a  large  enclosure  for  the  choir.  The  size  of  this 
enclosure  U'mpb'd  me  to  ask  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  attendants  who  passed  up 
the  aisle,  and  I  learned  that  the  music  of  the 
church  was  led  by  a  chorus  of  some  twenty  or 
tliirty  voices  selected  from  the  boys  and  young 
men  connected  with  the  church  and  Hunday- 
school.  The  novelty  of  a  boy  choir  in  a  Pn*s- 
byterian  Church  had  excited  some  remarks  at 
first,  but  the  <*ongregation  had  soon  learned  to 
realize  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  that  sort  of 
music  in  the  church  service.  The  singers  wore 
no  surplices,  nor  was  there  any  attempt  at  pro¬ 
cessional  marching ;  and  these  facts  had  serv¬ 
ed  as  excust's  for  the  innovation  in  the  minds 
of  some  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  withhold 
their  api)roval,  but  Indore  long  no  excuses  were 
needed.  .An  earnest  Christian  man  held  the 
position  of  organist  and  leader,  and  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
boys  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  saeredness  of  their 
work,  that  all  ttuidency  to  frivolity  or  irregu¬ 
larity  was  entirely  removed,  and  there  was  an 
esprif  (/e  corp.s  in  the  whole  band  of  singers 
that  gave  an  unfailing  impetus  to  their  work. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit  was  an  alcove 
used  as  a  baptistery ;  the  baptismal  font  stood 
tlirectly  in  the  centre. 

As  I  finished  my  rapid  survey  of  the  church, 

I  stepped  into  one  of  the  {k'ws,  deciding  to  re¬ 
main  there  during  the  interval  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  service.  The  ludlding  seemed 
in  so  many  respects  to  embody  my  ideal  of 
what  a  church  shoidd  be,  that  I  felt  a  d»  sire  to 
see  whether  there  might  1h‘  any  noteworthy 
features  in  the  form  of  worship.  I  took  a  book 
from  the  book-rack,  and  was  inbu'csted  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  was  a  manual  of  the  church  ser¬ 
vices,  containing  a  most  exeellentand  jmli<-iuus 
arrangeiiK'iit  of  liturgical  forms  for  the  usual 
Sunday  stuviees,  and  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  The  different  or<lers  for 
worshi})  wer»‘  (juite  fice  from  all  intricacy  of 
arrangt  nient,  ami  coidd  bo  bdlowctl  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  book.  The  commuiuon 
servi<*e  iliffcred  from  the  order  set  forth  in  our 
Direetosy  of  Worship,  only  by  the  aihiition  of 
a  few  lituigical  elements,  which  increased  its 
beauty  without  detracting  from  its  impressi\e 
simplicity.  From  a  remark  in  the  ])refa«‘e.  I 
saw  that  the  pastor  and  those  who  assisted  in 
the  work  of  <-ompilation.  hatl  very  sensildy  di¬ 
vested  tliemselves  of  all  prejudices  against  bor¬ 
rowing  largi'ly  from  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  and 
had  made  an  explicit  aeknowledgim'iit  of  tin* 
beauty  <tf  that  work,  and  of  their  in<tcbtedness 
to  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  tiiey  had  made  a 
delicate  referi'iice  to  the  debt  which  that  Litur¬ 
gy  owes  for  mab'iials  borrowed  from  Calvinis- 
tic  and  i>tht‘r  non-Episeoj*ul  soure«‘s,  as  a  war¬ 
rant  (if  tsny  wen*  ma'ded)  for  th»*  introduction 
of  such  elements  into  the  Presbyterian  service. 
As  I  finished  a  hasty  examination  of  the  book, 
the  eongn'gation  lu'gan  to  assemble,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  em-h  |)erson  selected  a  scat  for  him- 
s«*lf.  The  church  hail  adopted  tin*  fnH*-seat  sys¬ 
tem,  so  that  no  pt'rson  should  have  to  pay  for  a 
seat  in  the  house  t*f  (iml;  all  woi'ship|)t‘rs, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  stranger  or  regular  at¬ 
tendant,  were  wclwnitHl  without  restraint. 

When  the  hour  for  sei^  ice  arrived,  the  minis¬ 
ter  entere<l  the  pulpit  accompanied  by  a  much 
youngr'r  man,  each  wearing  a  Geneva  gown. 
I  learned  that  the  younger  man  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  minister,  who  was  of  great  serAiet*.  not 
only  in  the  management  of  the  extensive  par¬ 
ish  work  of  the  church,  but  also  in  assisting  in 
the  pulpit  ministrations— a  work  rendered  easy 
by  the  use  of  litui^cal  forms  in  the  service. 
His  [>resence  was  a  great  help  to  the  pastor, 
while  he  himself  received  an  excellent  training 
in  all  departments  of  church  work,  which  would 
prove  of  very  great  value  to  him  when  he  should 
in  time  secure  a  church  of  his  own.  The  ser¬ 
vice  began,  not  with  a  long  and  elaborate  an¬ 
them,  but  with  that  beautiful  hj  mn  “  Hark, 
hark,  my  soul,”  sung  by  the  choir  alone.  The 
sweet  voices  of  the  l>oy  choir  rang  out  in  ex¬ 
quisite  harmony,  and  tille<l  with  delight  the 


ears  of  all  who  were  lovers  of  music.  When  the 
hymn  was  finished,  the  minister  and  congrega¬ 
tion  arose  in  their  places,  and  the  minister  re¬ 
peated  a  Scripture  verse  of  Christian  saluta¬ 
tion,  after  which  all  joined  in  singing  the  long- 
metre  doxology. 

Without  attempting  to  give  in  detail  the  or¬ 
der  of  service  which  followed,  I  may  say  that 
its  principal  features  were 

(1)  A  short  prayer  of  invocation,  and  a  gener¬ 
al  confession  of  sin  n>ad  by  the  minister  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service  from  a  written  form  in 
the  manual  of  worship,  and  followed  by  a  few 
verses  expressing  God’s  pardon  for  sin. 

(2)  The  repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
tlie  Ap(jstles’  Cn'ed  by  the  congregation,  with 
the  minister. 

(3)  The  reading  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
with  their  summary  by  our  Lord. 

(4)  The  singing  of  chants,  followed  by  the 
Gloria  Patri,  in  which  the  congregation  joined 
heartily. 

(5)  The  division  of  the  so-called  “  long  pray¬ 
er  ”  into  two  distinct  prayers,  offered  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  service ;  the  first  of  these  con¬ 
sisted  of  liturgical  forms  covei  ing  the  thanks¬ 
givings  and  general  supplications,  while  the 
second  was  a  short  extempore  prayer  of  sup¬ 
plication  for  the  special  needs  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  together  with  such  other  special  petitions 
as  the  mitdsb'r  desir<><l  to  offer. 

((it  The  la'arty  and  gimeral  use  of  the  word 
“  amen  ”  as  a  response  on  the  part  of  tin*  con¬ 
gregation  aftt'i-  each  prayer. 

(7)  Congregational  singing  in  all  the  hymns. 

(8)  The  collection  ttf  offerings  as  a  regular 
act  of  worship  once  evfuy  Suiulay. 

The  S(‘rmon  which  followtul  was  an  earnest 
pres<>ntation  of  Gositel  truth.  Towanls  its 
close  the  minister  summed  up  its  lessons  in  a 
few  simple  words  addressed  to  the  many  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  present,  and  I  afterwards  learn- 
♦hI  that  this  was  his  regular  practice,  so  that 
the  little  ones  might  feel  that  the  sermon  was 
meant  for  them  as  well  as  for  their  parents. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  minister  pro¬ 
nounced  a  short  ascription  of  praise  to  God,  a 
hymn  was  sung,  then  followed  a  short  prayer, 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  while  all 
were  reverently  bowing  or  kn(*eling  in  their 
|M*ws.  The  solemnity  of  this  manner  of  closing 
the  .service  was  in  marked  eontra.st  with  that 
singularly  irreverent  start,  as  if  from  an  elee- 
tric  shock,  as  soon  as  the  “amen  ”  of  the  b»*ne- 
<Uction  is  said,  whi(  h  characterizes  so  many  of 
our  I'ongregations. 

As  I  passed  down  the  aisle  I  could  think  only 
with  pleasun*  of  the  stateliness,  solemnity,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  beauty  of  the  entire  service,  and  the 
hearty  interest  shown  by  the  congregation  in 
their  part  of  the  devotional  exercises. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  vestibule  by  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  just  attended  ser¬ 
vice  then*  for  the  first  time.  I  overheard  him 
express  to  his  friend,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
church,  his  admiration  of  the  churchly  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  building,  and  his  great  pleasure  in 
certain  ft'atures  of  their  mode  of  worship,  which 
seemed  to  him  innovations  upon  the  customary 
order  of  PresbyU'i’ian  service.  His  friend  re¬ 
plied  “  Well,  we  have  been  looked  at  askance 
by  some  good  friends  who  prefer  a  more  sim¬ 
ple  service,  and  we  have  been  criticised  for  bor¬ 
rowing  ideas  from  Episcopalians ;  but  we  have 
long  ago  de<*ided  that  we  would  willingly  bor¬ 
row  any  idea  thatwoidd  aid  in  making  our  ser¬ 
vice  richer  and  more  beautiful,  no  matter 
whence  it  may  come ;  and  we  believe  that  these 
<‘hangt‘s  are  in  no  way  ineonsisU*nt  with  Pres- 
byb*rianism.  We  liave  been  called  Ritualistic 
Presbyterians,  and  we  rather  like  the  name, 
for  while  we  certainly  are  ritualistic,  we  are 
none  the  less  Presbyb'rians.” 

I  awoke  from  my  reverie,  wondering  if  there 
may  not  be  nxun  for  a  ritualistic  party  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  V 

A  FLITTINfl  TO  OLD  YALE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn.  Jan.  JOth,  IKHB. 

I  spent  y(*sterday  very  delightfidly  at  vener¬ 
able  Yale,  wh<*re  the  annual  s»*rvice  of  “  Prayer 
for  Colleges  and  Schools”  was  condmded  in 
the  usual  manner.  .At  three  o’clock  I  went 
over  to  the  beautiful  “  Battell  ChaiH‘1,”  where 
a  large  company  of  studi'iits  was  as.sembled. 
President  Porter  — <>n  whom  a  half  century  of 
hard  work  l»egins  to  Ml  very  visibly  in  his 
thinned  countenaiu'c  ami  Avhitening  head 
presideil  ami  mmle  the  o|iening  juayei'.  Tin* 
College  Choir  sang  admirably,  and  the  <»ther 
students  joined  in  with  spirit.  There  is  no  au- 
dieiiee  on  this  round  globe  more  inspiring  than 
att  assi'inblagi*  of  bright-eyed,  warm-hearted 
I'ollege  bo\s.  Nowhere  is  an  outpouring  of 
the  Divim*  Sjurit  mon*  far-reaehing  in  results. 
HehimI  and  bt'vond  those  Immireds  of  cultur¬ 
ed  Nouths  who  gathere<l  before  me.  stand  the 
thousands  whom  they  are  yi‘t  to  naeli  from 
the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  or  through  the  press,  and 
the  halls  of  legislation.  Instead  of  a  single 
day,  we  shoidd  have  nidiui  days  and  nights  of 
fervent  prayer  for  thosi*  who  are  to  be«-ome  the 
future  rulers  of  public  opinion,  and  of  so<-ial 
life.  Whether  Christ  shall  have  the  coming 
.America  or  not,  will  depend  very  much  ui»on 
His  having  the  sons  and  ilaughters  now  in 
their  s<*hools  of  education.  The  life  of  the 
Church  “  is  bound  up  in  the  life  of  the  lad.” 

Many  of  our  noblest  ministers  w<*re  convert¬ 
ed  while  at  school,  or  in  college.  My  beloved 
friend,  Thomas  Shields  Mah“om,  who  ended 
his  useful  life  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Philadeljihia, 
used  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  meat  Prince¬ 
ton  Si'ininary.  While  he  was  a  collegian  at 
Brown  University,  he  gave  his  heart  to  Christ, 
and  imblished  the  narrative  of  his  decision 
in  that  admirable  tract  “  Oae  Hom’st  Eilort." 
That  tract  has  gone  over  the  world  in  many 
languages,  and  has  led  many  to  the  Saviour. 
It  is  the  bi'st  tract  I  know  of  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  men.  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  and 
Horace  Bushnell  were  both  converted  while  at 
Yale.  The  glorious  reA'ivals  which  have  been 
witnessed  umler  those  New  Haven  elms,  have 
been  felt  over  the  Continent  since  the  days  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Heaven  .send  more! 

Of  the  present  six  hundred  under-graduate.s, 
they  told  me  that  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
are  professed  Christians.  There  is  much  .seri¬ 
ous  thougiit  in  the  college,  which  has  been 
deepened  by  the  recent  sudden  deaths  of  three 
or  four  of  the  students.  Their  pastor.  Prof. 
William  M.  Barbour,  was  detainefl  from  the 
serA'iee  yesterday  with  a  fractuit'd  limb.  I  had 
a  plea.sant  interview  with  the  venerated  Ex- 
President  Woolsey,  who  is  in  frail  health,  but 
in  sjiite  of  the  burden  of  eighty-five  years,  he 
manages  to  prepare  profoundly  scholarly  pa¬ 
pers  for  theological  R*‘views !  There  is  not  a 
finer  specimen  of  fruit-bearing  trees  in  old  age, 
than  is  presented  by  those  two  grand,  sturdy 
College  Prt'sidents,  Theodore  Woolsey  and 
Mark  Hopkins.  .At  the  hospitable  board  of 
my  host.  Prof.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  (who  has 
retired  from  his  chair  of  Oriental  Lib-rature  for 


several  years)  I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  are  now  at 
the  helm. 

Among  them  was  Prof.  Hoppin,  whose  “  Old 
England  ”  and  Homiletics  prove  him  to  be  a 
capital  guide  for  both  tourists  and  students  of 
the  art  of  preaching.  Prof.  George  E.  Day 
carries  his  good  white  head  as  erei't  as  ever. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  Prof.  Ladd,  whose  im¬ 
mensely  erudite,  philosophical  work  is  the 
wonder  of  scholars,  to  be  no  older  a  man.  For 
the  first  time  I  put  eye  on  those  two  conspicu¬ 
ous  representatives  of  the  “  New  Theology,” 
the  IU*v.  Newman  Smyth,  and  the  Rt*v.  T.  T. 
Munger.  They  are  now  settled  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  each  other;  the  one  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  (Dr.  Lt*onard  Bai*on’s),  and  the 
other  in  the  North  Church  (once  Dr.  Dut¬ 
ton’s).  Brother  Smyth  has  “sand  in  his 
b(*ard,”  and  looks  like  a  man  of  acute  thought 
and  determined  puiqiose.  Mr.  Munger  is  ap¬ 
parently  his  senior  in  years,  and  is  very  genial. 
They  are  both  brilliant  lueachers.  who  re]>re- 
.sent  a  “school”  of  which  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  know  very  little.  I  am  too  Inisy  in  try¬ 
ing  to  preach  the  hioj-lried  theology,  to  have 
any  time  or  taste  for  e\)>loring  an.v  of  the 
“new  deiiartures.”  If  I  <*an  only  persuade 
the  tempted,  sin-bound  souls  around  me  to 
make  a  iK'w  departure  towards  Christ.  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied.  As  for  the  next  I’resident 
of  Yale,  it  looks  now  very  mm  h  as  if  lu*  would 
bear  the  noble  old  historii*  name  of  'I'iniothy 
Dwight.  ' 

.As  I  sat  at  the  window  of  my  accomplished 
friend.  Prof.  Salisbur\ ’s  beautiful  residence.  I 
realizi'd  the  change  which  forty  years  have 
produced.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon’s  old  home, 
next  door,  in  tin*  hands  of  strangers.  The  then 
youthful  Noah  Porter  now  retiring  from  his 
long,  illustrious  care(*r  of  service.  Ta.vior,  Sil- 
liinan  senior,  Kingsle.y,  Fitch,  and  Olmstead 
all  in  their  tombs.  A  new  generation  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  sujierb  new  (*difices.  .A  new  Yale  has 
arisen  ;  but  the  anci«‘nt  brick  buildings  which 
trained  up  giants  in  olden  times,  still  stand, 
and  the  two  honored  veterans,  Woolsey  and 
Salisburj",  still  linger  to  salute  the  generation 
which  shall  succeed  but  not  surpass  them. 

TEMPERANCE  PROHRESS  IN  IOWA. 


BiirlliiRlon,  Iowa,  Jan.  25, 

To  the  Editor  of  TUK  EVANotxisT  : 

In  opening  ,vour  columns  to  the  various 
champions  of  the  temperanc«*  question,  high 
license  and  jirohibition,  you  have  rendered  val¬ 
uable  service  to  the  cau.se.  It  is  in  the  clash  of 
opinions  that  the  truth  comes  out.  In  the 
movement  to  crush  this  hydra-headed  monster, 
there  is  room  for  all  trm*  lovers  of  temperance. 
Although  working  along  diffen'iit  lines,  they 
all  converge  on  the  one  point  of  exterminating 
this  iiorrible  traffic.  W’e  need  to  exercise  char¬ 
ity  towards  those  who  differ  from  us.  W’riting 
as  a  resident  (not  a  citizen)  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  in  Iowa,  in  a  river  count.y,  and  some¬ 
what  conversant  with  the  state  of  affairs  before 
and  after  the  jirohibitory  law  went  into  effect,  i 
I  could  have  wished  that  some  of  your  <*orn*- 
si>ondents  had  been  more  guard(*d  in  what  they 
affirmed.  Second-hand  statements  are  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  depended  upon  for  truthfulness. 

Prior  to  the  prohibitory  law  we  had  a  f  400 
license,  under  which  sevent,y  saloons  were  in 
operation  in  a  population  of  between  twcnt,y 
and  twenty-five  thousand.  We  now  have  at 
least  that  many,  if  not  more.  All  the  br<*we- 
ries,  some  six  or  seven,  that  were  in  operation 
before  the  law,  are  still  in  opt>ration  ;  and  yet, 
despib*  these  facts,  I  can  truthfully  say  pruhi- 
bition  is  dot  a  failure.  While  we  cannot  point 
to  a  definite  number  of  saloons  closed,  yet  we 
<-an  point  to  some.  Setbacks  in  the  cqurts  we 
have  met  with,  but  no  ch*ar  defeats;  and  if  we 
count  in  the  fines  and  imprisonments,  we  are 
ahead.  A  glorious  and  decisivi*  victory  has 
just  been  won.  Y’esterday  Judge  Love,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  remanded  back  to 
Jmige  Stutsman  of  our  District  Court,  two  in- 
junctioh  suits  that  were  removed  to  the  Feder¬ 
al  Court  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  con¬ 
flict  with  a  part  of  Sec.  1  of  the  14th  Amend¬ 
ment,  which  r(‘ads;  “Nor  shall  any  State  de¬ 
prive  any  per.son  of  life,  liberty,  or  proi>ertij 
without  due  i>rocess  of  law.”  Following  is  an 
extract  from  Judge  Love’s  opinion  : 

Now  uiuler  this  statute  no  property  hehl  by  de¬ 
fendant.  even  though  held  for  purposes  forbidden 
and  in  defiance  of  law.  is  toiielied  ;  no  liusiness,  al- 
thougli  in  contempt  of  the  State’s  rnamlate,  is  in¬ 
terfered  with  excejit  after  notice,  judicial  inquiry, 
and  condemnation.  Is  not  this  due  jirocess  of  lair  y 
This  knocks  the  very  last  legal  prop  from  un¬ 
der  the  saloon. 

This  week  one  man  was  fined  ijs.'jou  for  setting 
the  law  at  deliance  liy  opening  his  .saloon 
after  a  temporary  injunction  had  lieen  placi'd 
upon  the  premises.  Unatde  to  juiy  the  fine,  he 
is  now  serving  it  out  in  Jail ! 

When  we  turn  oui'  eyes  away  fnun  the  river 
counties  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  the  results 
an*  most  gratifying.  Gov.  Sheinian,  the  retir¬ 
ing  (tovei'iior,  had  this  to  sa\  in  his  nu'ssage 
fiefon*  the  Legislature; 

I  am  pci*suadi“d  tlo'rc  is  Irss  of  liipior  driiddng 
in  Iowa  tlian  picviously.  less  of  sufTcring  result¬ 
ant  from  tlie  trallic.  h>ss  of  crime,  wliicli  grows 
out  of  it.s  sale  and  use,  and  tlicreforo  more  of  pui)- 
lic  and  privat**  good.  .All  tliis  siiould  stimulate 
its  better  enforcement.  .After  <piite  thorougti  and 
patient  inve.st igation  I  am  .satisfied  tlie  law  is  very 
generally  oliserved  throiigiiout  the  State,  and  lias 
more  of  intelligent  public  endorsement  than  when 
enact!  d  two  years  ago. 

And  our  newly  electeil  Governor,  Larrabee, 
in  his  mes.sage  gave  utterance  to  tht'se  ringing 
words,  speaking  of  the  majesty  fit  the  law  ; 

The  honor  of  the  State  compels  us  to  vindicate 
its  majesty.  Private  individuals  and  private  con¬ 
tributions  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  enforce  a  law 
which  the  ill-gotten  money  of  the  .saloon  and  tlie 
intrigue  of  the  demagogue  constantly  aid  to  defy. 
It  is,  under  such  circumstances,  (A<*arly  tlie  <luty 
of  the  State  to  come  to  the  ri'.scue  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Public  funds  should  be  appropriated,  and  if 
necessary,  the  whoh^  power  of  the  Suite  siiould  be 
brought  into  reiiuisition  to  secure  obedience. 
Whatever  authority  may  be  vested  in  me,  will  be 
unhesitatingly  exercised. 

The  friemls  of  prohibition  are  working  qui¬ 
etly  but  surely,  and  that  too  in  the  fa<*e  of  the 
most  determined  oiqiosition — an  opposition 
not  so  much  from  the  large  foreign  element  of 
our  city  as  from  the  apathy  and  under-hand 
work  of  native-born  Americans  and  numerous 
professors  of  religion!  We  have  not  so  much 
to  fear  our  oiH*n  enemies  as  our  secret  ones — 
those  high  in  business,  professional,  and  so¬ 
cial  circles,  the  men  who  voted  for  prohibition 
but  are  too  cowardly  either  to  practice  its  prin¬ 
ciples  or  enforce  its  laws.  Could  we  have  the 
moral  support  of  this  large  class,  prohibition 
would  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  going  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  truth  to  say  that  the  for¬ 
eign  element  alone  is  responsible  if  prohibition 
should  fail.  With  the  mighty  uplifting  infiu- 
ences  of  the  Gospel  brought  to  codperate  with 
law,  we  may  soon  hop<*  to  see  our  fair  State 
luirged  of  this  drea'lful  curse.  May  God  speed 
the  day!  Hector  Ballexdex. 


CREMATORIES— IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Taylor  Clarke. 

Geronini  Yuseppa,  the  “  incineratory  build¬ 
er,”  arrived  in  Buffalo  the  other  day,  fresh  and 
blooming  from  Milan.  His  boxes  containing 
the  only  genuine  imported  crematory  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  lay  several  days  at  the  station,  in  bond, 
valued  at  about  six  thousand  francs.  It  is 
more  than  suspected  that  Geronini  and  his  par¬ 
aphernalia  (horrible  suggestion)  came  through 
on  a  “  Cook’s  ticket  ” ! 

For  those  not  sympathizing  with  the  new  un¬ 
dertaking,  it  is  pleasant  at  least  to  know  where 
its  headfiuarters  are,  and  to  meet  its  personnel. 
In  former  ages,  from  the  Italian  peninsula  the 
Inquisition  sent  forth  its  deputies  to  burn  liv¬ 
ing  Protestants  in  all  lands,  but  since  serious 
objei'tions  have  bi'en  raised  to  this  practice,  it 
ajipcars  that  our  Cis-AIpinc  frii'iids,  with  an  in¬ 
eradicable  desire  for  something  suggestive  of 
burning  oil,  have  turned  to  consuming  the  dead 
bodies  of  heri'tics,  as  a  national  industry. 

What  singular  gifts  these  wise  men  of  the 
East  are  sending  to  the  stripling  born  to  nde 
the  new  empire  of  the  West!  France  sends 
the  young  child  a  ti'iider  reminder  in  the  form 
of  a  Slatue,  so  colossal  that  it  has  to  have  a 
whole  island  to  itself  in  the  harbor  (if  New  York  ; 
England  Ix'stows  a  bunch  of  fn‘sh  picked  green 
Fenians  that  have  to  deek  the  kitchen;  while 
Italy  pivscnts  this  gentle  toy  to  amuse  the 
ermh',  -icientifie  powers  of  the  infant. 

Since  so  much  is  made  of  the  sanitary  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  new  undertaking,  it  is  at  least  sin¬ 
gular  that  from  Italian  cities  reeking  with 
choh'ra  and  Roman  fever,  our  friends  should 
feel  called  ujion  to  compassionate  oui*  unfor¬ 
tunate  .Anu'ricancitit's  with  their  modern  drain- 
ag(“,  and  lovely,  rural  ceim'teries,  and  warn  us 
of  dangers  ahead.  This  would  seem  more  in 
place  when  they  had  rt*duced  their  death  rate 
as  low  as  that  of  our  most  unhealthy  cities. 

Upon  a'sthetic  grounds,  the  new  structures 
must  be  condemned.  Disguise  the  ugly  facts 
as  they  may,  their  projectors  are  all  erecting 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  huge 
kitchens!  They  remind  us  of  that  weird  nat¬ 
ural  curiosity  which  excited  our  childish  won¬ 
der  on  the  fair  Island  of  Mackinaw,  called  the 
“  Devil’s  Kitchen.”  In  that,  his  illustrious  de¬ 
mon  Excellency  was  siqiposed  to  preside  over 
the  cooking  of  human  forms,  and  in  a  crema¬ 
tory  of  null*,  jiicturesiiue  construction.  The 
great  smoke-darkened  blocks  of  stone,  the  odor 
of  old  fires,  and  the  shadows,  are  duidicated 
in  these  modern  places  of  tt'iror,  these  Ameri¬ 
can  Gehennas. 

Ganon  Farrar  observed  that  beauty  was  the 
sacrament  of  goodness,  and  the  autograph  of 
God.  Is  not  the  converse  also  true,  that  ugli¬ 
ness  is  the  sacrament  and  handwriting  of  some¬ 
body  el.se '!  What  can  be  uglier  in  association 
or  fact,  than  these  new  suburban  structures? 
It  seems  that  the  Buffalo  company  realize  this, 
for  in  their  prospectus  they  naively  say  “The 
society  eontemplate  surrounding  their  build¬ 
ings  with  grounds  handsomely  laid  out,  so  as 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  anij  element  of 
(ri(denes.s  lehich  might  cause  unjdeasant  impres¬ 
sions  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the 
iremated." 

We  should  think  so  decidedly.  How  true 
that  mourners  in  tiieir  right  senses  must  in 
soTUi*  w  y  b'*  bewitcht'd  or  infatuated  before 
they  will  submit  the  forms  of  their  loved  ones 
to  this  literal  pantheistic  rite  of  the  griddles, 
and  ovens,  and  fires  of  the  enthusiastic  Gero¬ 
nini,  and  allow  their  ancestors  to  be  finished 
off  in  this  new  devil’s-kitchen.  Nor  are  we  ex¬ 
travagant,  for  strip  off  the  liigh-sounding  no¬ 
menclature  of  ‘  incineration,’  ‘  columbariums,’ 
and  ‘  crematoriums,’  and  [lut  it  in  plain  .Anglo- 
Saxon,  anil  what  is  our  Italian  friend  but  an 
Italian  cook,  whose  specialty  is  not  macaroni, 
but  human  bodies  ?  If  this  is  an  indication  of 
modern  progress,  why  not  go  a  step  farther, 
and  like  Trolloiie  in  his  “  Fixed  Period,”  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  i>ainless  incineration  of  the  aged 
and  the  useless,  that  the  r«*public,  like  an  im¬ 
proved  locomotive,  might  consume  its  own 
smoke  ? 

But  to  return  to  Geronini  Yusefipa.  W’e  were 
curious  to  meet  this  avant-courier  of  the  im¬ 
proved  undertakers’  association  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Numerous  profes.sional  con¬ 
tacts  had  made  us  familiar  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  funeral  director.  We  knew  well  his  black 
kid  gloves,  his  sable  raiment,  his  whisjiering 
mann(*r,  and  his  dimly-lighb'd,  .semi-ecclesias- 
tieal  shoj). 

In  aiiproaching  the  abode  of  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  new  faith,  ourexpectalion  antic¬ 
ipated  a  similar  (*nvironment.  There  was  the 
right  number,  to  be  sure,  and  the  right  street, 
but  instead  of  burial  cases,  the  winilows  of  the 
abode  were  filled  with  a  strange  array.  There 
were  all  the  wicker-covered  demijohns  and  al¬ 
luring  cases  that  invite  tlie  passer-by  to  forget 
his  misi'iy  in  the  llowing  bowl.  Y'(*a,  truly 
Geronini’s  h(*adquart(*rs  were  in  a  veritable 
wine  shop!  .A  little  startling  t<io,  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  enterprising  foreigner  himself, 
as  lie  rolh'd  in  to  answer  our  card.  He  was  a 
stout,  .sallow-faced  Italian,  clad  in  a  pea-jacket, 
with  a  llame-colored  necktie,  and  tin*  gait  of  a 
sailor.  Not  ipiiet  and  siiljilued  like  our  old 
friend  the  undertaker,  but  demonstrative  and 
gesticulating  as  a  [irofessional  reformer.  .After 
the  first  interchange  of  civilities,  we  interview¬ 
ed  him  Just  a  little,  thus ; 

‘  Y'ou  are,  I  suppose,  a  good  Roman  Uatlio- 
lic  ?  ’ 

‘  O  no,’  he  replied  with  a  shrug,  ‘  I  am  excom¬ 
municated.’ 

‘  Your  family  must  be  pained  at  that !  ’ 

‘  Nay,  I  have  no  family.’ 

‘You  are  by  occupation,  then,  1  suppose,  an 
architect.’ 

‘O  no,  lam  a  member  of  tin  revolutionary 
reactionary  force  of  Italy.’ 

Yluch  more  came  out  in  the  convt'isation, 
but  these  points  answered  the  purjiose  of  our 
vi.sit.  This  angel  of  the  ni'W  faith  was  a  man 
of  no  domestic  attachments,  and  was  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  and  allied  with  continental 
socialistic  movements. 

Three  jioints,  then,  appear  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration  as  ilerived  from  the  Buffalo  attempt  to 
introduce  the  genuine,  simon-iuire  crematori¬ 
um  into  this  country:  1.  Its  great  underlying 
motive  is  not  desire  for  sanitary  reform  ;  but  is 
a  protest  against  Christian  burial.  2.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  decent  and  the  hallowed  in  sacred 
funeral  observances,  in  art,  and  above  all  in 
lib'rature,  is  to  be  noticed.  Take  out  from  Eng¬ 
lish  lit<*rature  all  allusions  like  those  in  Gray’s 
“  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  and  how 
have  you  emaciated  it !  If  into  the  literature 
of  the  future  no  threads  woven  in  the  scenes  of 
Christian  burial  are  to  be  introdu(«d,  how 
much  of  its  richest  color  must  be  lost.  3.  Cre¬ 
mation  is  an  ally  of  crime.  Render  it  possible 
to  destroy  in  two  hours,  as  Geronini  does,  all 
evidences  of  iioison,  infanticide,  suicide,  and 
murder,  will  not  the  present  list  of  the  most 
terrible  and  yet  obscure  crimes  lie  increased, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  commission  be  a 


hundred-fold  greater  ?  If  such  Is  the  animus 
of  the  Milan  Crematory  Association,  let  us  not 
be  humbugged  with  the  plea  of  sanitary  ne¬ 
cessity. 

A  MISAPPREHENSION  THAT  IS  NOT  A  MIS¬ 
APPREHENSION. 

Hear  Erangelist :  Our  esteemed  brother.  Dr. 
Spear,  in  last  week’s  Evangelist  takes  issue 
with  what  he  thinks  I  meant  to  state  regard¬ 
ing  license. 

I  desire  to  say  to  your  readers  that  I  do  not 
misapprehend  the  matter.  I  agree  perfectly 
in  w'hat  he  says  I’egarding  the  facts  of  license, 

i.  e.,  if  there  had  never  been  any  license  of  the 
.sale  of  intoxicants,  our  courts  I  know  would 
jironounce  the  traffic  legal.  In  such  a  case, 
the  question  of  license  or  no  license  would  be 
practically  between  restriction  and  free  whis¬ 
key.  But  the  term  license  in  that  case  would 
be  a  misnomer,  for  what  sense  would  there  be 
in  licensing  a  man  to  do  what  everybody  al¬ 
ready  has  a  right  to  do  ?  What  sense  would 
there  be  in  licensing  a  man  to  drink  water,  as 
long  as  the  right  is  conceded  to  everybody  to 
drink  it  ?  The  very  idea  of  license,  assumes 
that  there  is  a  power  behind  the  throne  which 
prohibits  all  .selling  which  is  not  licen.scd. 
That  power,  as  1  stated,  might  be  derived  in 
part  from  “  jirohibitory  legislation,”  as  would 
be  the  ca.se  now  in  Maine,  or  Kansas,  or  Iowa, 
if  the  question  of  license  or  no  licen.se  were  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  It  .says, -Vofwd;/ shall  sell.  .A 
lieense  law  affirms  the  validity  of  such  a  ver¬ 
dict,  making  exci'iition  only  of  those  that  hold 
a  license.  In  such  a  case  iiroliibitory  legisla¬ 
tion  plainly  precedes  a  lieense  law,  and  nobody 
that  denies  the  right  of  a  State  or  community 
to  prohibit  entirely,  can  consist(*ntly  advocate 
a  license  law. 

In  other  cases,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  idea  of 
the  right  to  prohibit,  and  which  in  almost  all 
cast's  now  does  prohibit  the  sale,  except  by 
those  who  are  licensed,  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  popular  sentiment  on  the  now  umiuestioned 
evils  of  the  traffic,  the  same  as  common,  un¬ 
written  law  gets  into  the  public  conscience  in 
the  progress  of  a  Christian  civilization— a  law 
which  is  Just  as  binding  upon  the  public  con¬ 
science  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  all  the 
codes  of  the  world.  In  such  cases  as  I  stated, 
the  authority  making  the  law  has  assumed  the 
existence  of  this  logically,  not  chronologically 
antecedent  law,  and  recognized  its  validity, 
and  only  makes  exception  to  it  in  the  case  of 
those  licensed. 

Or  if  neither  of  the  above  suppositions  ap¬ 
plies,  the  authority,  as  I  also  stati'd.  has  de- 
crei'd  that  the  traffic  is  forbidden  to  all,  except 
those  having  a  lieense.  So  if  Dr.  Spear  will 
read  my  communication  a  little  more  carefuily, 
I  think  he  will  be  constrained  to  admit  that  my 
languagt*  does  not  “  involve  a  very  serious  mis¬ 
apprehension.” 

I  contcmjilated  thiee  asiiects  of  the  license 
(luestion  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  If  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  use 
language  that  any  of  my  brethren  could  not 
understand,  they  must  charge  it  to  my  rhetor¬ 
ic,  and  not  to  my  logic. 

1.  Where  legal  prohibition  now  exists,  as  in 
the  Stab'S  above  mentioni'd,  a  license  law  as  we 
all  understand  it,  would  recognize  tin*  validity 
of  (Chronologically)  preceding  prohibitory  leg¬ 
islation  in  all  cases  not  excepted  by  the  law. 

2.  In  cases,  as  in  New  York,  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  license  or  no  lii'eqse  has  b('(*n  under¬ 
stood  for  y«*arsto  mean  partial  prohibition,  1.  e., 
restriction  or  total  prohibition,  the  authority 
making  the  law  has  consi'iously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  a.ssumed  tin*  validity  of  the  jiiiblic 
verdii't,  and  ratified  it  with  the  exceptions 
madi*  in  favor  of  those  holding  a  license.  Every 
citizen  of  New  York  now  would  understand 
that  if  the  popular  vote  of  the  State  should 
pronounce  against  lici'iise,  it  would  mean  total 
jirohibitlon. 

3.  If  it  is  a  fact,  as  stated,  that  in  Ohio  the 
question  of  license  or  no  license  is  between  re¬ 
striction  or  fr<*e  whiski'y,  the  authority  mak¬ 
ing  a  license  law,  whose  purjiosi'  is  restriction, 
could  not  recognizi*  pre<*eding  prohibitory 
li'gislation,  nor  a  pofmlar  verdict  in  favor  of 
prohibition,  and  pronounce  them  valid  with 
exceptions ;  but  it  rnu.st  decree  the  prohibition 
that  it  would  enforce  upon  the  traffic.  But  in 
any  case  prohibition  is  a  jiower  bi'hind  the 
throne  of  an  effectively  restrictive  licen.se  law. 

I  wanted  to  shake  hands  through  your  tele¬ 
phone  and  say  how  do  you  do  tol’ather  Waldo, 
as  you  so  filially  call  him,  but  1  have  spun  out 
three  times  as  long  a  yarn  as  I  intended  to, 
and  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  say  that  you  and 
I  tliink  he  mi'ant  to  agree  with  im*.  But  I  can¬ 
not  (piite  agri'c  with  him  whi'ii  In*  says  “To 
fight  the  traffic  by  lici'iise,  is  attenijiting  to  do 
gdod  by  doing  <'vil,  which  is  an  unwise  fis  wi'll 
as  a  wicki'd  undertaking.”  I  admit  with  him 
that  liceiisi*  is  a  “  rot  ”  in  the  timbers  of  our 
eiitri'iiehnK'iits.  It  is  not  .safe  to  fight  behind 
it,  for  many  bi'liind  the  screen  of  liconse  are 
blasted  by  tin*  liri'S  of  In  ll.  But  tliosi*  that  I 
won  hi  shii'hl  from  evil,  will  not  in  all  eases 
furnish  me  with  any  better  material  for  my 
bri'ast works,  and  it  is  this  or  iioni' ;  this,  or 
have  no  di'fense  against  the  terriffie  Hoods  of 
evil.  What  shall  we  do?  The  Hoods  are  lift¬ 
ing  up  their  voices.  Thousands  of  abused  wo¬ 
men,  tlieii- sacred  forms  clad  in  rags,  beggar¬ 
ed,  crushed,  dying,  worsi*  than  dying,  lift  up 
tlu'ir  voii'i's  to  us  with  an  apjiealing  pathos 
that  ought  to  break  a  heart  of  stone,  and  rend 
the  very  heavi'iis.  .V  gri'at  army  of  innocent 
children,  raggi'd,  fri'czing,  starving  by  the 
neglect  of  drunken  fathers,  risi*  bt'fore  our 
vision  and  make  our  blood  boil  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  unutterable  atiocities  of  tin*  liipior 
traffic.  I  seem  to  hear  the  wails  of  myriads 
damni'd  by  strong  drink  coming  uji  from  the 
abyss  of  lost  souls,  telling  us  to  do  something. 
-And  with  (rod’s  helji  we  will.  We  will  use  this 
rnatf'i  ial  for  defense  if  it  is  tin*  best  we  can  get, 
not  because  we  believe  in  the  licen.si*  that  is  in 
it,  hut  because  we  believe  in  the  prohibition  that 
is  in  it.  But  wi*  giv«*  warning  that  this  circiim- 
vallation  is  but  temporary.  We  are  not  always 
going  to  fight  bi'hind  it.  Our  Mo.ses  ahead 
('ommands  us  to  go  forward.  We  are  going  to 
build  our  hou.se  for  future  generations  on  the 
solid  rock  of  prohibition,  and  when  the  ruins 
descend,  and  the  Hoods  come,  and  the  winds 
blow  and  beat  upon  it,  they  shall  not  prevail, 
yea,  the  gau*s  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.  Yours  in  Christ,  C.  R.  Burdick. 

THK  HOLY  LAND. 

Radcliff  B.  Lockwood  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  a  pamphlet  of  delightful  extracts  from 
the  Journal  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ri'V.  Dr.  Henry 
H.  Jessup,  written  on  a  month’s  Journey  which 
she  made  last  Spring  with  her  husband  from 
Beirut  to  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  Jessup  has  the 
happy  fai'ulty  in  writing  of  enablmg  one  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  things  whieh  she  sees  and  en¬ 
joys.  And  her  opportunities  for  observing  the 
V>e.st  things,  were  especially  favorable. 


THE  GOOD  CITY  OF  KNOXYILLE,  TENN. 

[We  are  always  glad  to  hear  good  news  front 
the  South,  and  especially  to  read  such  cheer¬ 
ing  intelligence  as  the  following  from  this  city 
of  Eastern  Tennessee. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Knoxville  is  a  charming  southern  city  of 
about  30,000  population,  spread  over  an  elevat¬ 
ed  plateau  of  many  hills,  with  the  Tennessee 
River  flowing  placidly  by  in  its  bed  along  the 
base  of  its  southern  limits.  The  view  from  Fort 
Saunders,  the  highest  eminence  of  the  city,  and 
a  point  of  historic  interest  as  the  scene  of  a 
heavy  battle  during  the  Civil  War,  is  very  grand 
and  picturesque :  three  States  in  sight  at  once — 
the  Smoky  Mountains  in  North  Carolina,  and 
Cumberland  in  Kentucky,  lifting  their  unbro¬ 
ken  ridges  against  the  sky  like  huge  walls, 
and  appearing  about  eipn-distant  from  our 
point  of  ob-seiwation  ;  while  beneath  is  the  city, 
glowing  in  its  enterprising  life,  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  moral  beauty  of  its  homes  and 
institutions.  As  Atlanta  is  the  Yankeedom  of 
Georgia,  so  Knoxville  is  the  Yankeedom  of 
Ti'nnessee.  Here  may  be  seen  the  refined  cul-  > 
tureand  business  activity  of  the  North,  blended 
with  the  aristoi'iacy  and  conservatism  of  the 
South,  and  the  resultant  is  a  community  of 
people  steadily  progressive,  I'ontented,  and  free 
from  specious  pretension. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  has  come  and  gone.  It 
was  quite  generally  observed  in  the  Knoxville 
churches.  .All  the  evangelical  churches  “this 
side  the  railway  ”  united  in  holding  nightly 
services  in  thesiiaciousand  comfortable  chaiiel 
of  our  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  sever¬ 
al  pastors  jiresiding  in  succession,  and  there 
was  a  gracious  flavor  in  every  meeting.  The. 
attendance  and  spirit  augured  well  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Moody,  who  is  announced  to  be 
here  the  last  wi'ck  of  this  month.  The  labors 
of  the  noted  R(*v.  Sam  Jones  here  lust  Winter 
produced  a  decided  effect  upon  the  life  of  all 
our  churches,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  still  great¬ 
er  blessing  will  attend  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Moody. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  city  in  the  land, 
of  the  population,  commerce,  and  wealth  of 
Knoxville,  so  far  advanced  in  religion  and 
morality.  A  gentleman  of  influence  in  the 
city  told  me  recently  there  is  hardly  a  resiiee- 
table  business  man  on  Gay  street,  the  I'ommer- 
cial  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  who  is  not  a  reg¬ 
ular  attendant  at  the  Wednesday  evening  i>ray- 
er-meeting  in  his  church.  This  iiartly  accounts 
for  our  well-filled  churches  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
and  the  (Christian  air  generally  pervading  the 
city.  The  prayer-meetings  are  marked  too  by 
an  eijiial  distribution  of  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  in  the  attendance,  and  not  the  un¬ 
seemly  sight  of  the  pastor  with  an  elder  or 
two,  the  remainder  being  women.  This  fact 
illustrates  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
men,  that  religion  is  a  iiersonal  resiionsibility, 
its  ('Xercises  not  to  be  shifted  upon  the  women 
and  pastor.  This  alone  is  religion  “  pure  and 
undeflled,”  which  tends  to  preserve  its  happy 
possessor  “unspotted  from  the  world.” 

An  index  of  the  morality  of  Knoxville  is  the 
presence  of  only  twenty  saloons  in  its  popula¬ 
tion  of  3(),(M)0.  Let  the  opposers  of  high  license 
say  what  they  will,  the  license  of  $.'>20  annually 
for  the  toleration  of  a  saloon  within  the  city 
limits,  has  proved  of  ini'alculable  good  to  re¬ 
ligion,  morality,  and  commercial  prosperity  in 
Knoxville.  The  “  gilded  palaces  of  sin  ”  which 
entice  and  destroy  the  young  men  in  so  many 
cities,  are  few  here ;  and  those  that  exist  are  so 
marked  by  the  condemnation  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  that  few  young  men  will  incur  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  being  known  as  their  frequenters. 
The  saloon  is  the  great  educator  of  young  men 
in  vice  and  crime:  so  that  to  exterminate  the 
saloon  is  the  first  work  to  be  done  for  our  self¬ 
protection.  There  i)l  little  drinking  in  Knox¬ 
ville  comj>ared  with  other  cities;  and  as  public 
opinion  grows  stronger  and  stronger  against 
the  traffic,  we  feel  pretty  sun*  that  the  price  of 
the  license  will  never  be  lowered,  but  raised 
till  the  traffic  is  practically  eliminated. 

Thus  while  the  promoters  of  temperance  else¬ 
where  have  been  active  in  discussing  prohibi¬ 
tion,  the  good  jieople  here  were  ipiietly  con¬ 
tracting  the  spread  of  the  evil  by  applying  and 
securing  the  enforcement  of  local  civil  laws; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  way  is  now  clear  to 
make  grander  strides  in  the  future  to  rid  the 
city  of  the  soul-destroying  demon. 

There  are  four  Presbyterian  I'hurches  in  the 
city,  two  in  the  Houthern  Assembly,  and  two 
in  the  Northern,  the  colored  and  the  Second 
Presbyterian  t!hurch.  The  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (Southern)  is  the  Rev. 
.Tames  Pitrk,  D.D.,  who  has  been  the  honored 
pastor  of  the  congregation  over  twenty  years. 
-As  an  influi'ntial  divine  here  and  stated  clerk 
of  the  Synod  of  Nashville,  he  commands  uni- 
ver.sal  re.spect,  and  is  held  in  love  by  all  who 
know  him  intimah'ly.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  I'clebrated  class  of  ’46  in  Princeton  Semin¬ 
ary,  a  class  that  traci'd  a  d(*ep  furrow  in  the 
history  of  modi'in  Presbyterianism  in  this 
cdiintry,  with  its  Ciiyler,  Irving,  Lacey,  etc. 
.And  I  feel  quite  sure  the  good  Doctor  Imre 
wouid  hail  the  glad  bi'ams  of  the  morning  of 
Reunion  day,  when  Northern  and  Southern 
.Assemblies  would  be  no  mori*,  but  one  gr(*at 
Presbyterian  Church  all  over  our  glorious  land. 

Tin*  pastor  of  the  Second  I*n*sbyterian 
Church  is  Rev.  T.  S.  Scott,  who  ministers  to 
his  cultivated  congregation  with  signal  ability 
and  grace.  He  is  from  Ohio,  and  came  here 
last  Spring  from  Rockford,  Ill.,  of  good  report 
in  his  church  there.  The  Si'i'ond  Church  is  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  congregation  in  the 
Synod  of  Tennessee,  and  it  is  a  high  tribute  to 
so  young  a  man  to  bi*  called  to  preside  over  it. 
His  wife  is  a  lady  of  many  Chii.stian  virtues, 
and  strong  in  the  love  of  her  husband’s  con¬ 
gregation.  They  live  with  their  children  in  a 
house  which  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon. 
Horace  Maynard,  who  was  long  conspicuous 
in  the  politics  of  Tenne.ssee,  a  strong  Union 
man  during  the  war,  and  afterwards  United 
States  Minister  to  Turkey. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  North 
Knoxvilie,  a  jiart  of  the  city  rapidly  growing. 
The  pastor  is  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  who  Is  wholly 
devoted  to  his  pastoral  duties,  with  a  large 
band  of  earne.st  workers  around  him,  and  the 
church  flourishes  under  his  care.  , 

With  so  many  attractions  of  every  kind. 
Knoxville  is  indeed  a  charming  Southern  city, 
and  greatly  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence. 

Celt. 

Notwithstanding  his  full  four-score  years, 
the  Rev.  George  Muller  starteil  hence  for  San 
Francisco,  Dec.  19th,  when*  he  expesited  to 
tarry  for  a  little,  and  then  eml>ark  for  Sydney 
by  the  sb'amer  Australia.  He  is  now  probably 
at  his  destination,  where  he  proposes  to  labor 
for  some  months.  He  preached  quite  exten¬ 
sively  in  India  about  a  year  ago.  His  vigor 
and  diligence  are  wonderful.  The  promise  of 
the  Psalmist  of  abundant  fruit  in  old  age, 
se(*ms  verified  in  his  case. 
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THE  I'MTED  STATES  OF  TENEZL'EEA. 


By  Donald  McLaren,  D.D. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Tennessee, 
Asplnwali,  Jan.  l&th,  1886. 

Venezuela  lies  quite  out  of  the  line  of  ordi¬ 
nary  tourist  travel,  and  like  its  sister  republics 
in  ^uth  America,  is  a  country  in  which  most 
of  our  people  feel  but  a  lan^id  interest.  These 
lands  are  ordinarily  thoupcht  of  as  pfiven  over 
to  earthquakes  and  revolutions,  rather  than 
as  the  home  of  nations  rapidly  advancing  in 
industry  and  education,  and  becoming  liberal¬ 
ized  both  in  polities  and  in  religion. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  convey  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  some  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  my  mind  during  a  visit  just 
made  in  Venezuela,  that  they  may  share  with 
me  the  belief  that  this  country  at  least  has  a 
hopeful  future,  in  which  we  as  Americans  and 
Christians  should  feel  a  deep  concern. 

La  Guayra,  the  most  important  commercial 
point  on  all  this  coast,  has  a  singularly  unfa¬ 
vorable  site.  There  is  no  natural  harbor,  and 
great  mountains  rise  almost  abruptly  from  the 
sea.  At  the  base  of  these,  and  in  a  narrow'  val¬ 
ley  extending  a  short  distance  inland,  is  scanty 
space  for  the  crowded  warehouses  and  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  city.  La  Guayra  is  where  it  is,  sim¬ 
ply  because  this  is  the  nearest  point  on  the  sea 
to  the  capital,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  The 
early  Spanish  colonists  had  an  eye  rather  to 
safety  than  to  convenience  of  trade,  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  location  of  their  towns.  So  they  founded 
Caracas  on  the  land  side  of  a  mountain,  called 
from  its  shape  La  Silla,  or  the  saddle,  the  peak 
which  forms  the  pommel  rising  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  city  itself  has  an  altitude  of 
about  3,000  feet,  and  so  boasts  of  a  climate 
which  passes  in  the  tropics  for  temperate.  But 
the  Spaniards  in  this  site  sought  a  refuge  less 
from  the  heat  than  from  the  fierce  Corsairs  who 
formerly  infested  these  seas.  Then  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  port  grew  as  best  it  could  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  which  protected  Caracas. 

Between  the  cities  there  are  three  ways.  The 
shortest,  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  mule-path.  It  was  up  this  steep  pass,  as 
the  story  goes,  that  the  English  buccaneer.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  led  by  a  traitor  guide,  climbed 
with  his  bold  band  to  the  capture  and  sack  of 
Caracas,  while  its  Spanish  defenders  vainly 
awaited  in  ambush  for  him  beside  the  easier 
road.  This  is  the  east  road,  which  since  the 
completion  of  the  railway,  three  years  ago,  has 
almost  fallen  into  disuse.  The  railway  is  a 
bold  but  successful  piece  of  engineering.  Its 
ascent  is  very  steep,  as  it  rises  more  than  3,(t00 
feet  in  its  twenty-three  miles  of  length,  and  its 
curves  are  very  short  as  it  zigzags  up  the 
mountain  side,  doubling  often  upon  itself,  and 
darting  through  many  tunnels,  till  it  finally 
creeps  through  the  rjivine  that  h'ads  to  the  fer¬ 
tile  upland  valley,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
capital  is  situated.  It  is  not  oft<'n  that  the 
traveller  looks  on  such  ex<pusite  mountain  and 
sea  views  as  those  which  lill  him  witli  delight 
upon  almost  everv’ mile  of  this  short  line,  and 
the  sense  of  possible  danger  which  <-an  .scarcely 
be  repressed,  as  he  hangs  over  j)r(n-i|>iees  jier- 
haps  a  thousand  feet  high,  Imt  sc'rves  tf)  give 
zest  to  his  enjoyment. 

Caracas,  unliki'  most  Spanish  American  cit¬ 
ies,  is  clean,  well  |>ave(i,  and  supplieil  with 
pure  Water  from  the  mountains.  Eh'ctric  lights 
and  a  telephone  system,  embracing  La  Guayra, 
and  patronized  by  over  five  hundred  subscrib¬ 
ers,  are  among  the  signs  of  progress  and  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  great  man  of  Venezuela  is  Gen.  Guzman 
Blanco.  Unfortunately,  the  trait  of  his  char¬ 
acter  which  first  strikes  the  stranger,  is  his 
egregious  and  incomparable  egotism.  On  the 
pedestals  of  the  statues  to  national  heroes 
which  are  scattered  through  the  city,  on  the 
pediments  of  the  university,  of  the  new  opera 
house,  and  of  the  great  capitol,  he  reads  again 
and  again  the  inscription  “  Erected  by  (or  un¬ 
der  the  Presidency  of)  the  illustrious  .\meri- 
can,  Gen.  Guzman  Blanco.” 

Not  content  with  putting  his  name  on  other 
people’s  monuments,  he  exhibits  at  least  three 
bronze  efligies  of  himself :  one  at  the  port, 
another  facing  the  capitol ;  the  third  in  the  new' 
suburban  park.  The  first  two  are  equestrian. 
The  last  is  not  ecjuestrian  ;  but  like  the  vanity 
which  it  illustrates,  is  colossal.  The  park  itself 
is  of  course  the  park  of  Guzman  Blanco.  He 
has  even  inscribed  his  great  name  broadly  on 
the  map  of  his  countrx',  for  the  central  State  of 
the  Federal  Union  is  now'  known  as  the  State 
of  Guzman  Blan<?o ! 

Utterly  opposed  as  all  this  is  to  our  sense  of 
propriety,  it  is  not  so  regarded  here ;  anil  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  Guzman 
— for  so  he  is  familiarly  called — as  a  mere  brag¬ 
gart.  He  came  into  power  some  fifteen  years 
ago  as  the  leader  of  a  revolution,  and  although 
not  always  president,  he  has  never  ceased  to 
rule.  Even  now',  when  absent  in  Europe  on  a 
diplomatic  mission,  his  vigorous  w'ill  shapes 
tlie  policy  of  the  country,  and  he  is  expected 
soon  to  resume  office  without  a  shadow  of  op- 
l>osition.  Arbitrar>'  and  oppressive  as  some  of 
his  acts  have  been,  his  government  on  the 
whole  has  been  wondrously  beneficent.  He 
has  maintained  peace,  established  the  national 
credit,  promoted  emigration,  and  encouraged 
industry.  It  was  through  him  that  English 
capital  was  secured  for  the  railroad  already  in 
operation,  and  the  much  larger  one  now  build¬ 
ing  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia,  in 
the  centre  of  the  coffee  district.  Under  his 
patronage,  an  English  company  has  just  com¬ 
menced  work  on  a  costly  Iweakwater,  which 
will  convert  the  open  roadstead  of  La  Guayra 
into  a  secure  and  commodious  harbor,  and  he 
is  now  making  vast  schemes  for  developing  the 
rich  resources  of  the  Orinoco  valley. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  Blanco’s 
wise  and  liberal  policy,  than  the  care  with 
which  he  has  fostered  schools  and  colleges. 
Since  his  advent  to  power,  education  has  been 
free  and  compulsory.  The  following  statistics, 
taken  from  an  official  publication,  show  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  There  are  in 
the  country  1787  public  schools,  with  ;»4,.')61 
scholars.  As  the  entire  population  is  •2,121,U88, 
there  is  one  school  to  each  1,187  inhabitants, 
and  one  scholar  to  each  twenty-two  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  population.  There  are  also  two  univer¬ 
sities.  five  Federal  collegi-s  of  the  first  class, 
aud  fourteen  of  the  second  (.whatever  these 
may  be),  having  in  all  2, -Vi*.)  students;  five  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  with  108  scholars ;  and  fourteen 
private  colleges,  with  an  attendance  of  700. 
^Vhen  it  is  considered  that  in  large  portions  of 
the  vast  territory  of  Venezuela  the  population 
is  sparst',  and  that  there  are  few'  large  towns, 
it  is  apparent  tliat  tlie  attention  given  to  edu¬ 
cation  is  full  of  encouragement. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  religious  matters. 
Bomanism  is  of  course  nominally  the  estab¬ 
lished  R'ligion,  but  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
has  been  effectively  chei-ked.  The  constitution 
secures  a  toleration  for  all  creeds.  Monaste¬ 
ries  and  nunneries  have  been  suppressed,  and 
their  lands  api)ropriated  ti>  the  usi“  of  the  State. 
Only  civil  marriages  are  ivcognized  by  the 
law.  The  registry  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  is  entrusted  to  civil  officers,  and  the 
remetenes  have  been  thrown  open  to  all. 

These  are  signs  of  a  mighty  revolution,  but 
one  that  has  not  been  won  without  a  struggle. 


On  one  notable  occasion,  Guzman  ordered  a 
Te  Deura  ;  and  upon  the  Archbishop’s  refusal  to 
celebrate  it,  he  summarily  sent  him  into  exile. 
He  then  nominated  as  his  successor  a  partizan 
of  his  own.  When  the  Pope  declined  to  ratify 
his  choice,  he  boldly  proclaimed  his  purpose  to 
renounce  the  Papacy,  and  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  Church. 

The  following  remarkable  message  which  he 
sent  to  Congress,  and  the  reply  of  the  law'- 
makers,  will  illustrate  the  independent  and 
liberal  spirit  of  the  dominant  party  in  this 
country : 

I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
declaring  the  Church  of  Venezuela  independent  of 
the  Roman  Episcopate ;  and  ask  that  you  further 
order,  that  parish  priests  shall  be  elated  by  the 
people,  the  Bishops  by  the  rectors  of  parishes,  the 
Archbishops  by  Congress,  returning  to  the  usage 
of  the  Primitive  Church  founded  by  Christ  and 
His  Apostles.  Such  a  law'  will  not  only  resolve 
the  clerical  question,  but  will  be  beside  a  grand 
example  for  the  Christian  Church  of  republican 
America,  hindered  in  her  march  toward  libertj', 
order,  and  progress  by  the  policy,  always  retro¬ 
grade,  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  the  civilized 
world  will  see  in  this  act  the  most  characteri.stic 
and  palpable  sign  of  advance  in  the  regeneration 
of  Venezuela.  Guzman  Blanco. 

To  this  message  Congress  replied  in  terms 
equally  bold  and  significant : 

Faithful  to  our  duties,  faithful  to  our  convic¬ 
tion,  and  faithful  to  tlie  holy  dogmas  of  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Jesus,  of  that  Great  Being  who  conserved 
the  world's  freedom  by  His  blood,  w'e  ilo  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  emancipate  the  Church  of  Venezuela  from 
that  Episcopacy  which  pretends  as  an  infallible 
and  omnipotent  power  to  absorb  from  Rome  the 
vitality  of  a  free  people,  the  beliefs  of  our  con¬ 
sciences,  and  the  noble  aspirations  and  destinies 
which  pertain  to  us  as  component  parts  of  the 
great  human  faniil}'.  Congress  offers  to  your  Ex- 
cellencj',  and  will  give  you  all  the  aid  you  seek,  to 
preserve  the  honor  and  the  right  of  our  nation ; 
and  announces  here  with  patriotic  pleasure,  that 
it  has  already  begun  to  enact  the  law  which  your 
Excellency  asks  it  to  frame. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  these  brave 
words  were  uttered,  but  the  scheme  for  a  na¬ 
tional  Church  has  never  lieen  realizeil.  When 
Guzman  was  found  to  be  in  dead  earnest,  a 
Papal  Legate  appeared  to  offer  terms  of  jieace. 
He  W'as  at  first  treated  with  great  indignity, 
was  not  allow'ed  to  pass  beyond  La  Guayra, 
not  even  to  sec  the  President.  When  after 
wearisome  and  Immiliating  delays,  he  was 
granted  an  audience,  he  succeeded  in  securing 
the  nominal  restoration  of  the  Roman  suprem¬ 
acy  ;  but  it  W'as  at  the  cost  of  a  surrmider  of  all 
else.  The  recusant  prelate  remained  in  exile, 
Guznian’s  nomination  of  a  successor  was  rati¬ 
fied,  and  from  that  time  the  Church  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  subjection  to  the  civil  pow'er. 

Why  has  no  Protestant  Church  entered  this 
fair  and  promising  land — while  in  more  dis¬ 
tant  and  not  more  inviting  fields  missionaries 
are  ju'cssing  into  territory  already  occupied'? 
Why  has  Venezuela  been  wholly  passed  by '? 
To  these  (piestions  I  have  sought  in  vain  for 
an  answ'er.  Hen' is  a  tolerant  and  liberal  gov¬ 
ernment,  perfect  freedom  of  sjuMudi  and  ot 
worship — what  mon*  coulil  be  desired  by  the 
minister  of  Christ,  zealous  like  Paul  not  to 
build  on  another  man’s  foundation'?  May 
such  a  one  soon  preach  the  i  mre  Gospel  here ! 

There  are  some  American  residents,  more 
English,  and  I  am  told,  still  more  Germans. 
A  movement  is  now  making  to  ])rovide  a  min¬ 
ister  and  a  plaei' of  worship  fiu’  this  important 
and  increasing  foreign  colony.  Assurances 
have  been  given  that  the  Govi'inment  is  favor- 
al)le,  and  will  jirovidi'  the  site  for  a  cha]>(d.  A 
man  wi.se  enougli  to  harmonize  sociid,  nation¬ 
al,  and  .sectarian  differences,  will  !)e  anqily  sup- 
|)orted,  and  will  find  work  enough  to  fill  his 
heart  and  his  hands. 


SOME  PLANS,  AM)  OTHER  PLANS. 

By  Rev.  L.  E.  Richards. 

Dear  Ennigi  lb^t :  It  was  exhilarating  to  read 
one  of  your  correspondent’s  plans  for  relieving 
the  benevolent  Boards  of  the  CJhurch.  It  solv¬ 
ed  the  i)roblem  beautifully,  if  it  ironld  onlij 
work.  But  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  such 
plans  do  not  work.  The  Kingilom  of  Heaven 
cometh  not  w'ith  arithmetical  calculations.  I 
am  rather  incliniMl  to  think  that  all  arithmeti¬ 
cal  calculations  regarding  spiritual  work  are 
vicious,  deceptive,  and  misleading.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  good  Secretaries  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Board  made  a  computa¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  the  world  might  be 
converted  in  twenty  years.  The  plan  w'as  vig¬ 
orously  discussed  in  periodicals,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  scene  of  a  converted  world  at  the  end  of 
tw'enty  years,  moved  congregations  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  as  speakers  dilated  on  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  the  plan,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
might  be  accomplished.  But  the  Foreign  arnl 
Home  Missionary  w'ork  goes  on  as  before,  and 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  fact  is,  there 
are  elements  entering  into  all  problems  of 
spiritual  work  in  this  sinful  world  which  refuse 
to  come  under  arithmetical  rules  of  computa¬ 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  debt  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Boards,  a  correspondent  asks  “.\fter 
the  debt,  what  then  ?  ”  I  think  a  good  answer 
would  be :  1st,  repair  the  damages  done  to  the 
other  Boards ;  and  2d,  study  the  science  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  especially  that  part  relating 
to  financial  depressions  in  the  country  where 
the  Boards  are  managed. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  unrea-sonable  to  suppose 
that  because  a  Board  runs  in  debt  and  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  churches  to  liquidate  the  debt, 
that  by  such  means  the  benevolence  of  the 
churches  appealed  to  is  suddenly  enlarged. 
Experience,  I  think,  proves  that  where  church¬ 
es  are  appealed  to  for  larger  contributions  in 
one  direction,  contributions  in  other  directions 
are  curtailed.  That  this  is  so  now  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  licpiidating  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards  during  the  last 
year,  I  have  no  doubt.  In  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  director  in  one  of  the  other 
Boards,  the  following  suggestive  language  oc¬ 
curs  :  “  For  some  time  we  have  had  to  scale 
down  in  all  our  appropriations.  .  .  .  And  Just 
now  the  debts  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards 
are  telling  heavily  against  us.  Many  churches 
that  have  been  regular  contributors  have  turn¬ 
ed  their  collections  this  year  into  the  treastiries 
of  the  other  Boards,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  in  debt,  and  that  we  do  not  ncf'd  money,  as 
we  have  no  deficit.  Other  churches  have  sent 
u.'t  only  a  portion  of  their  collections.  1  am 
afraid  that  this  year  we  shall  be  sorely  crip¬ 
pled.” 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  “.After  the  debt,  what  then?”  It 
seems  to  me  that  benevolent  Boards  should  be 
guided  by  the  same  wi.se  foresight  which 
when  practiced,  carries  other  enterprises  safe¬ 
ly  through  financial  storms.  That  the  last 
year  would  be  one  of  financial  straightness, 
was  evident  when  the  General  Assembly  au¬ 
thorized  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  to 
make  the  large  expenditures  they  did.  I  know 
it  is  hard  to  cut  down ;  hard  to  shut  one’s  ears 
against  loud  calls,  but  sometimes  it  must  be 
done.  It  is  proper  to  make  the  calls  to  the 
churches,  but  let  the  calls  and  resi)onses  pre¬ 
cede  the  outlays.  Those  of  us  who  attended 
the  October  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Boston, 
could  not  help  admiring  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  that  Boanl  in  getting  through  the  year  with¬ 
out  debt. 

But  now'  with  regard  to  the  “  Circular  Call  ” 
for  “.A  penny  d  day  ”  from  ea<*h  member  of  the 
Church,  I  have  this  to  say :  1,  I  believe  such  a 
plan  will  not  meet  the  difficulty,  simply  be¬ 


cause  such  a  plan  is  impracticable — impractica¬ 
ble,  that  is,  on  the  part  of  those  managing  the 
Church’s  benevolent  Boards ;  2, 1  believe  such 
a  plan  is  unscriptural ;  3,  I  believe  such  a  plan 
is  vicious.  First,  the  plan  will  not  meet  the 
difficulty.  Men  naturally  refuse  cast-iron  reg¬ 
ulations.  Such  a  plan  would  cut  across  plans 
already  adopted  by  churches.  The  plan  is  en¬ 
tirely  arbitrary.  Why  a  penny  a  day  ?  Why  a 
penny  a  dny ? 

Secondly,  the  plan  is  unscriptural.  It  is  so 
because  it  is  arbitrary.  It  is  so  because  it  lev¬ 
ies  a  tax  of  the  same  amount  on  each  individ¬ 
ual.  I  know  this  is  not  claimed.  I  know  it 
only  asks  an  amount  from  each  church  annu¬ 
ally  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  members  multiplied  by  365,  and  this  product 
multiplied  by  0.01.  But  the  Scriptures  say  let 
each  lay  by  on  the  first  day  of  the  w'eek  rt.s  God 
ha!<  prospered  him.  Your  correspondent  says 
““Next  year  let  the  call  be  made  for  ten  cents  a 
week  from  each  member,  and  we  shall  see  how' 
easily  the  money  needed  can  be  supplied  to  do 
the  W'ork  of  Him  w'ho  says  ‘  Bring  (all  of  you) 
all  your  tithes  into  My  storehouse,  and  prove 
Me,  and  try  Me,  and  see  if  I  will  not  pour  you 
out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.’”  But  will  our  good 
brother  pretend  Jo  say  that  for  a  church  an 
average  of  ten  cents  a  week  per  member  would 
be  the  tithes  of  that  church  ?  I  believe  the  rule 
for  Scriptural  giving  for  the  support  and  spread 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  is  the  rule  of  paying 
the  tithes,  i.  e.,  paying  to  the  Lord  one-tenth 
of  each  person’s  gross  income.  I  believe  that 
rule  can  be  established  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  were  it  generally,  or  rather  universally 
adopted,  the  terrible  embarrassments  which 
often  hinder  or  impede  the  Lord’s  work  would 
be  obviated.  But  the  arbitrary  payment  of  a 
penny  a  day,  or  of  ten  cents  a  w'eek,  is  not 
tithe  paying.  Neither  can  it  ever  be  made  ob¬ 
ligatory  by  Scrii)tural  enforcements,  or  by  any 
“Circular  (tall”  of  any  “Permanent  Commit¬ 
tee  ”  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Again,  and  thirdly,  I  believe  such  a  plan, 
and  all  other  equalizing  plans,  are  vicious. 
They  are  a  spur  to  the  poor,  and  a  lull  to  the 
rich.  Let  the  “  Circular  (tall  ”  be  made,  and 
many  would  vote  for  it,  and  pledge  themselves 
to  pay  their  “  penny  a  day,’’  and  quiet  their 
consciences  by  such  pledges.  Every  i)astor 
who  has  tried  to  raise  money  by  averaging  the 
amount  at  so  much  per  member,  knows  how 
mischievously  the  plan  works.  How  the  l  ich 
and  well-to-do  behind  such  a  plan  have  the 
power  to  oppress  the  poor,  or  at  least  to  place 
them  at  a  disatvantage,  can  be  easily  seen. 

No.  I  think  the  true  W'ay  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  funds  needed  for  Christian  work,  is 
for  ecclesiastical  organizations,  religious  news¬ 
papers,  and  pastors  of  churches  to  enlighten 
men’s  minds  with  regard  to  what  the  Si-rip- 
tures  teach  and  enjoin  in  that  line.  Has  God 
established  a  kingdom  on  earth,  and  ])rovided 
no  revenue  for  it '?  I  think  not.  Thi'  revenue 
was  provided  for  on  that  lught  in  which  the 
Church  was  born.  After  the  Death-angel  had 
passed  throughout  all  Egypt  destroying  her 
first-born,  but  leaving  the  first-born  of  Israel 
sheltiued  behind  tin'  blood  of  the  Passover 
lamb  untoiK'hed,  God  th'clared  that  all  the 
first-born  sons  of  Israel  were  His,  and  all  the 
first-born  of  cattle  well' His  also.  The  Levites 
were  afterwards  substituted  for  the  tirst-boin 
sons;  and  tlie  cattle  of  the  Levites  for  the  first¬ 
born  of  cattl  ■,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  Israel  must 
pay  the  tentli  of  all  theii'  jiroceeds  year  by 
year  for  the  support  of  tlie  Levites.  The  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Gosiiel  is  the  Levitieal  system  of 
to-day.  But  with  regard  to  its  supjiort  doi's 
not  Paul  say  “  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which 
minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things 
of  the  temple  ?  ami  they  which  wait  at  tin*  al¬ 
tar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  Even  so, 
i.  e.,  according  to  the  same  rule  as  principle, 
hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach 
the  Gosjiel  shall  live  of  the  Gos})el.  But  liv¬ 
ing  “of  the  things  of  the  Umiple,”  was  living 
on  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  people.  What 
then  cun  “living  of  the  Gospel  ”  nu'an,  but  the 
very  same  thing— living  on  the  tithes  and  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  people  ?  If  we  examine  the  context 
of  this  passage,  this  iihai  becomes  still  jilainer. 
The  Apostle  says — Who  goeth  a  warfare  at  any 
time  at  his  own  charges '?  Who  planteth  a 
vineyard,  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof? 
Who  feedeth  a  Hock,  and  cati'th  not  of  the 
milk  of  the  flock?  Now  participation  in  the 
spoils  of  war,  as  in  the  luoceeds  of  a  vineyard 
or  flock,  was  then,  as  it  always  has  been,  and 
is  now,  according  to  a  certain  definitely  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  upon  proi)osition— in  thi'case 
of  the  Israelites,  a  tenth.  The  illustration  en¬ 
forces  proportionate  giving  for  Christians,  and 
the  reference  to  the  Temple  service  indicates 
the  exact  proi>ortion  to  give.  Thus  Paul  would 
enforce  the  princij)le  which  God  at  the  first  en¬ 
joined.  Like  the  prophet,  he  virtually  says 
“  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and 
prove  Me  now  herewith,  if  I  will  not  open  you 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a 
ble.ssing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it.  This  system  atlo])ted  throughout 
all  the  churches  would  provide  abundant  funds 
for  all  Church  work  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
wouhl  replenish  the  treasuries  of  all  our  Boards, 
and  in  response  God  would  cause  our  barns 
to  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  our  presses  to 
burst  out  with  new  wine. 


ANOTHER  VETEK.4N  OONE. 

A  man  of  .s^gular  f>urity  and  blamelessness, 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of  exemplary 
piety  ami  devotion,  was  my  dear  Brother  Bus- 
ton,  who  fell  on  sleep  Monday,  Jan.  2.5th.  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  has  been  going  his  rounds  of  Christian  love 
and  mer<Y-  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit  made 
him  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  homes  of  poverty 
and  suffering.  .And  at  the  bedside  of  sickness 
and  trouble  his  Christian  ndnistrations  were 
most  highly  prizial.  His  Christian  activities 
were  continued  up  to  nearly  th<“  close  of  his 
useful  life.  Having  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
his  enfeebled  .system  coidd  not  rally  from  the 
shock,  and  quietly  lu*  succumbed,  and  eea.sed 
at  once  to  lal)or  and  to  live. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Thf.  Evangelist  will 
remember  Mr.  Huston  as  one  of  the  group  of 
City  NIissionaries  of  forty  years  ago,  who  with 
.A.  H.  AVetmore  at  their  head,  constitute<l  the 
evangelistic'force  of  New  York.  Hatt  of  the 
First  Ward,  Whittidsey  of  the  Fourth,  Pratt 
and  Terry  of  the  Fifth,  Camp  of  the  Sixth, 
Horton  of  the  Seventh,  Kussell  of  the  Eighth, 
Fraser  of  the  Tenth,  Bulen  of  the  Eleventh, 
Dubois  and  Bishop  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward, 
and  now  with  many  others,  Huston  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Ward— a  goodly  company  of  men  of 
God,  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  seen.  The 
citv  is  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  their  prayers. 

L.  E.  J. 

ARK  THERE  ANY  HY'.MNS  THAT  ARE 
PRAYERS  FOR  OTHERS  I 

Editor  Evangelist :  In  talking  of  our  favorite 
hymns  (after  reading  the  article  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  on  that  subject),  one  member  of  the 
family  .said:  “I  can  find  no  hymn  that  ex¬ 
presses  just  what  I  want— prayer  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  others.  There  are  plenty  that  are  pray¬ 
ers  for  our  ow'n  guidance  ;  that  indicate  that 
we  are  praying  for  others ;  that  urge  others  to 
come  to  the  Saviour;  but  I  find  none  that  are 
prayers  to  God  for  them.”  E.  L.  B. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  SITUATION  IN  IOWA. 

By  Rev.  S.  Storrs  Howe. 

Capitol  Hill,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Jan.  28,  1S86. 

Dear  Evangelist:  It  is  now  about  two  years 
since  the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  or  reenact¬ 
ed  the  AVine  and  Ale  Prohibition  Ltiw,  that  was 
annulled  by  the  Act  of  1856  passed  to  please 
the  Germans.  Originally  the  Act  of  1854  and 
1855  at  low'a  City,  prohibited  the  sale  of  wine, 
beer,  and  cider.  It  was  the  Maine  Law'  carried 
by  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
State  at  special  election. 

After  some  amendments  abolishing  the  agen¬ 
cy  plan,  and  granting  permit  sale  for  mechan¬ 
ical,  medicinal,  culinary,  and  sacramental  uses 
on  recommendation  of  twelve  freehold,  moral 
citizens,  this  permit  system  by  law'  has  con¬ 
tinued  till  now',  being  overlooked  by  the  last 
Legislature,  and  has  done  all  the  mischief 
possible  in  the  cities  and  Democratic  counties 
of  the  Stati',  the  Democratic  Supervisors  grant¬ 
ing  permits.  This  permit  system  will  now'  be 
abolished,  and  our  Prohibitory  Law’  of  Iowa 
will  be  enforced  by  severer  penalties.  Iowa  will 
not  go  back  to  high  license  nor  local  option. 
The  w'omen  of  Iowa  have  taken  hold  of  prohi¬ 
bition  with  a  strong  pull,  and  a  long  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether.  As  tlie  old  Connecticut  Fa¬ 
ther  Mills  of  Garringford  said,  expounding  the 
parable  of  the  Feast,  “One  w'oman  will  pull 
more  than  five  yoke  of  cattle.”  Prohibition  in 
Iowa  will  pull  through.  Such  in  brief  is  pro¬ 
hibition  in  low'a  to  this  date. 

But  I  pass  to  our  late  State  Temperance  Con¬ 
vention,  w'hen  there  met  at  Foster  Hall  in  Des 
Moines  the  largest  numbering  of  temperance 
men  and  w'omen  of  all  orders— Templars’  .Alli¬ 
ance  and  Woman’s  Chri.stian  Temperance  Un¬ 
ion — of  over  five  hundred  strong.  It  was  the 
most  magnificent  and  multitudinous  sea  of 
faces  I  ever  met  at  a  Temperance  State  Con¬ 
vention  in  Iowa  in  thirty-seven  AVinters  of  my 
eontinuous  residence  at  Iowa  City,  the  old  cap¬ 
ital  of  our  State.  This  Des  Moines  meeting  is 
more  glorious  than  all  that  have  gone  before. 
The  most  ringing  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously,  except  the  last,  re(piesting  the 
Legislature  (now  taking  a  recess)  to  enac*t  a 
law'  allowing  women  to  vote  at  all  municii>al 
elections  for  city  and  school  officers.  .After 
free  discussion,  this  passed  tw'o  ti>  one.  The 
broad  (piestion  of  AA'mnan  Suffrage  was  not 
touched,  merely  tlie  salvation  of  the  young 
and  old,  as  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of 
Iowa  the  municipal  authorities  are  in  oiien  op¬ 
position  to  the  prohibitory  law,  and  in  rebel¬ 
lion  to  the  enforcement  of  it. 


MICHIGAN  LETTER. 

Detroit. 

The  churches  in  Detroit  have  liemi  active  in 
religious  gatheiings  for  the  last  month  or 
niori'.  Union  meetings,  Ei>iscopalians  includ¬ 
ed.  have  lieen  held  every  Alonday  evening,  in 
the  Fir.st  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Rev.  Air.  Rainsford  of  St.  Georgi>’s, 
New  York,  has  hehl  a  mission  of  two  weeks, 
preaching  once  or  twice  daily  in  St.  John’s, 
which  si'ivices  liave  lieen  attendi'd  by  over- 
crowdc'd  audiences.  Tlie  nieidings  tvere  con¬ 
ducted  very  much  lik(>  the  Aloody  meetings. 
A’cry  little  ii.se  was  made  of  tli(‘  Cliiiri'h  ser¬ 
vice,  (‘xtempore  juayer  was  offered,  reque.sts 
for  prayer  solicitisl,  and  th('  singing  was  from 
Gosixd  Hymns.  The  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  Air. 
(fiark  of  St.  Paul’s  also  joined  heartily  in  the 
.siu’vices.  The  (‘ffect  was  good  upon  otlu'r 
churches.  The  AA’eek  of  Prayer  was  observed 
in  all  the  churches,  and  great  effort  was  made 
to  reach  the  people,  yid  tli(>re  is  no  general  re¬ 
vival.  It  is  great  gain  to  bring  the  churches 
up  to  higher  s|)iritual  state.  It  is  to  b('  feared 
that  in  our  cities  the  tendency  is  to  commit  riv 
ligioiis  work  to  organizations,  very  much  as 
the  ]mtting  out  of  tires  is  given  over  to  the  fire 
department,  whih' the  people  look  on  and  see 
them  work.  In  the  country,  evm’y  man  seizes 
his  pail  and  is  a  fireman.  The  old-fashioned 
way,  when  every  man  worked  over  against  his 
own  house,  when  families  were  visited  and 
prayed  with,  and  iiersonal  face-to-face  and 
heart-to-heart  work  was  done,  was  productive 
of  powerful  revivals.  AA’hen  every  Christian  is 
seeking  to  save  some  soul,  prayer  will  become 
intensely  piu'sonal,  and  the  need  of  Holy  Gho.st 
powiu'  will  be  realized.  In  Alonroe  the  result 
is  very  much  as  in  Detroit,  the  meetings  have 
been  largely  attended  and  deeply  interesting, 
and  the  Church  is  in  a  delightful  state,  yet  the 
conversions  have  been  few'. 

Temperance. 

Nearly  every  one  of  your  correspondents  has 
tried  his  hand  at  the  lupior  problem,  and  now 
Brother  Burdick  of  AVisconsin  taki's  his  turn 
with  more  common-sense  than  most  of  the  doc¬ 
tors.  .And  his  jilan  s(!ems  to  be  simply  to  keep 
what  we  have  got,  and  to  get  what  we  can  ;  to 
stop  up  hole  after  hole  as  fast  as  wre  can,  until 
all  are  closed.  All  agree  as  to  the  end,  but  not 
as  to  the  best  means  to  be  used  to  attain  it. 

One  is  j>articularly  concerned  about  the  law, 
and  another  about  the  execution  of  law'.  A  law 
which  can  be  and  will  be  executed,  seems  to  be 
the  desideratum.  One  thing  is  only  too  true, 
there  is  very  little  power  in  any  law  com^erning 
temperance.  The  majesty  of  such  laws  is  very 
weak.  And  where  this  is  true,  the  good  of  a  law 
ilepends  almost  entirely  on  its  execution.  And 
this  requires,  besides  a  strong  luiblic  senti¬ 
ment,  first,  backbone,  nnd  second,  money.  And 
men  who  have  the  backbone  to  stand  up  and 
enforce  temperance  laws,  arc  few'  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  It  is  wonderful  how  men  will  weaken 
W'hen  called  on  to  do  something  personal. 
AA’hen  you  want  to  use  one’s  name,  and  pres¬ 
ence,  and  money  in  prosecuting  offenders,  you 
meet  with  “  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused— my 
business,  my  property,  my  eneiniiis.”  And  the 
law  is  left  in  the  hands  of  officers  who  are  in¬ 
different.  Here  apiiears  a  strange  fact  in  re¬ 
gard  to  laws,  to  which  I  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  wise  men,  hoping  that  it  may  lead 
to  a  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  prohibition.  .A  State  liquor  law  is  brok¬ 
en  and  trampled  on  with  impunity,  while  the 
United  States  law  is  k('f)t  strictly,  even  to  the 
letter.  The  very  man  who  sets  out  to  defy  a 
State  law,  will  first  take  out  a  United  States  li- 
cen.se.  .A  score  of  United  States  soldiers  will 
do  more  towards  quelling  a  mob  tlian  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  State  troofts.  One  ol)eys  and  executes 
law,  whih'  tlie  other  joins  the  strikers.  Hen^ 
is  a  radical  ilefect  which  bears  directly  on  the 
question  of  jirohibition.  It  is  easier  in  any 
case  to  prohibit  a  few  or  many,  than  all. 

Some  seem  to  be  greatly  troubled  about  a 
name.  .And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  tliere  is 
much  in  a  name.  If  it  would  make  license  or 
local  ofition  less  offi'iisive,  why  not  call  it  jiar- 
tial  luohibitioii,  for  that  is  just  what  it  is.  It 
firohibits  all  but  one,  or  a  few,  from  selling  at 
all,  and  those  except  under  limited  conditions. 
This  is  a  first  step  towards  entire  jirohibition. 
Let  us  stick  to  what  we  have,  called  by  any 
name,  and  get  what  we  can,  and  as  fast  as  w'e 
can,  and  so  all  pull  together. 

Prison  Discipline  and  Discharged  Prisoners. 

I  have  received  a  call  from  a  discharged 
prisoner,  an  intelligent  Scotchman,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  Christian  who  probably  would 
never  hav'e  been  sent  to  prison,  had  he  not  been 
a  Scob'hmaii  in  stubbornness,  bound  to  have 
his  moral  rights  in  spite  of  the  law.  He  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Oimniis.sary  department 
of  the  prison,  and  tru.sted  with  full  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  his  observations  are  worthy  of  consid¬ 


eration  by  all  W'ho  are  interested  in  prison  re¬ 
form. 

Fii'st,  he  says,  all  prisoneivs  should  receive 
kind  treatment,  and  be  given  fatherly  advice. 
Punishment  generally  hardens.  ^'condly, 
prisoners  should  be  classified,  so  that  young 
men  should  not  be  demoralized  by  hardened 
criminals.  There  are  grades  of  character  in 
prisons  as  well  as  elsewhere.  There  should 
be  separate  apartments  and  w'orkshops  for  pro¬ 
fessional  criminals.  Thirdly,  sentences  should 
not  be  too  long,  so  as  to  take  away  hope  and 
encouragement  to  good  conduct,  but  should 
depend  upon  good  conduct  without  fixed  limit. 
Fourthly,  the  prisoner  should  be  allow'ed  some 
small  compensation,  if  not  more  than  five 
cents  a  day,  so  that  he  may  have  something 
laid  uf)  for  a  start  in  life  when  he  gets  out. 

And  finally,  he  should  not  be  sent  out  of 
prison  w’ith  barely  money  enough  to  take  him 
to  his  destination,  and  to  get  a  meal  or  two. 
and  a  night’s  lodging.  AVith  no  one  willing  to 
give  him  w'ork,  what  is  he  to  do  but  to  beg  or 
steal  ?  .And  too  often  in  his  desperation  he 
will  sb'al. 

If  the  object  of  imprisonment  is  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal,  it  will  not  be  aceompli.sh- 
ed  until  provision  is  made  for  his  reestablish¬ 
ment  in  self-sui>port.  Too  often  our  prisons 
are  schools  of  vice  rather  than  reformatories, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  definite  effort  for 
reform.  AA’heeleu. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  (OLLEGE  LIFE. 

An  Address  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  in  1868. 

Reprinted  from  The  Hew  York  Evangelist. 

The  interest  of  this  occasion,  is  partly  in  its 
object,  and  iiartly  in  its  memories.  It  carries 
us  back  to  other  days.  I  know  not  how  long 
this  annual  Concert  of  Prayer  has  been  observ¬ 
ed,  but  it  was  sacredly  kept  when  I  was  in  col¬ 
lege,  thirty  years  ago.  I  remember  it  w'cll,  as  a 
day  of  great  interest  and  solemnity.  AVhen  the 
chapel  bell  called  us  together  for  juayer,  an 
unw'ontctl  thoughtfulness  came  over  all.  Col¬ 
lege  students  are  not  ajit  to  be  very  sedate  ; 
and  at  other  times  they  w’ere  w'ild  and  boister¬ 
ous,  but  now  all  were  hushed  in  deathlike  si¬ 
lence.  It  seemed  as  it  the  Spirit  of  God  filled 
the  place.  Many  of  us  can  date  from  such  a 
time  our  first  deep  impressions,  which  have 
moulded  our  characters  and  changed  our  whole 
after  life. 

Now  as  I  look  back  and  run  my  eyes  along 
those  seats  in  tlie  chapel,  I  ask,  AVherc  are 
those  companions  of  my  youth  ?  Scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  Some  are  laboring  as  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel ;  many  hav»>  sunk  dow'n  into 
quiet  nooks  in  remote  villages,  and  led  an  ob- 
scurt'  but  peaceful  life  ;  a  few  have  had  a  more 
successful  caret'!';  somt' have  made  shipwreck  ; 
some  have  gone  to  the  grave !  Tlie  roll  of 
names  in  our  catalogue  is  thickly  strown  with 
stars.  My  own  roommate  soon  fell  at  my  side. 
Alore  than  twenty  years  ago  I  stood  by  the 
mound  that  coveri'cl  him.  Thi'i’c  is  a  mourn¬ 
ful  jih'asure  in  recalling  these  forms  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  espt'cially  if  we  can  think  of  their  end 
with  peace.  But  in  the  case  of  nearly  all — the 
living  and  tlu'  dead — I  can  see,  in  tracing  their 
se\  eral  histories,  that  the  turning-point  was  in 
their  eollegi'  life.  This  may  answi'r  in  part  the 
question  sometimes  asked,  AA’hy  do  we  appoint 
a  day  of  prayer  for  students  in  colleges,  any 
more  than  for  young  men  elsewhere,  for  clerks 
or  apprenti(^e8  in  our  cities,  w'ho  an'  exjiosc'd 
to  gri'at  temptations,  ami  sorely  need  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  our  counsels, and  our  prayers?  Thest' 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  with  the  former 
then'  an'  some  special  causes  of  interest.  They 
are  a  suix'i'ior  class  of  young  men,  and  arc  to 
be  the  educated  men  of  the  (Muintry.  In  a  few 
yi'ars  tlu'y  will  be  the  guides  and  h'aders  of 
jiublic  opinion  ;  through  them  we  reach  to  the 
fountain  lu'ad  of  inlluence.  They  are  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  point  of  life,  where  their  characti'i's  are  be¬ 
ing  rapiilly  deeiiled.  They  an*  a  class  by 
themselves — forming  a  little  community  of 
their  own,  where  they  ai't  and  n'act  upon  each 
other.  Clerks  and  apprentices  find  tln'ir  situa¬ 
tions  one  by  one  ;  stud*  nts  enter  colh'ge  in 
classes  ;  they  come  in  whole  ranks  and  bat¬ 
talions.  Clerks  and  ai>pronticc«  are  scattered 
in  a  thousand  differi'iit  establishments,  where 
they  are  directly  under  the  eye  and  control  of 
their  employers.  Young  men  in  college  live 
apart,  cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  and 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  society  and  all 
those  influeiK'es  which  go  to  form  human  char¬ 
acter  and  to  fix  human  (U'Stiny. 

It  is  a  very  trying  moment  in  the  history  of 
a  young  man,  when  he  leaves  his  father’s  house. 
llitlK'i'to  he  has  been  in  the  family  circle,  under 
the  authority  of  his  father  and  the  gentle  eye 
of  his  mother,  with  the  pure  society  of  his 
sisters.  Now  for  the  first  time  In'  got's  away  from 
their  watch  and  guardianship.  The  young  men 
in  our  colleges  are  generally  from  the  bi'st 
families  in  the  country.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  riclu'st,  but  the  most  substantial  and 
intelligent,  those  who  at)pr<'ciat('  the  blessings 
of  knowledge  for  their  children.  Of  thosii  in 
college  with  ine  a  large  part  came  from  farm- 
housi^s  among  the  hills.  They  were  the  sons 
of  New  England  farmers,  a  class  which  com¬ 
prises  so  much  of  sturdy  indejicndence,  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  of  simple  piidy.  Their  fathers 
were  not  rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  and  it  cost 
them  many  sacrifices  to  be  able  to  give  their 
sons  an  education.  Many  a  man  has  remem¬ 
bered  for  long  years  after,  the  scene  on  his  first 
going  away  from  home — how  his  father  prayed 
on  the  morning  of  such  a  departure,  aud  how 
his  mother  stood  at  the  gate,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  he  rode  away. 

8o  he  goes  to  collegi; — how  different  from  the 
home  that  he  left.  A  college  is  a  little  world  by 
itself — ejuite  indejiendent  of  the  outside  world. 
The  students  gathered  within  its  walls  are 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
thrown  upon  each  other,  as  completely  as  the 
officers  of  a  ship-of-war  started  on  a  voyage 
around  the  globe.  Indeed  they  are  embarked 
on  a  four  years’  voyage  together.  Thus  closely 
associated,  they  form  a  community  by  them¬ 
selves — a  little  R(?public,  having  its  own  laws, 
which  all  must  obey.  It  is  a  perfect  democracy. 
There  is  no  aristocracy  except  that  of  talent  or 
jihysical  stnmgth.  AVhen  a  young  man  goes  to 
college  from  a  city  with  high  ideas  of  his  own 
importance,  because  his  father  is  a  rich  man, 
or  he  livf's  in  better  style  than  his  classmates, 
he  is  likely  very  soon  to  suffer  some  bitter  mor- 
tifii'ation,  which  takes  his  conceit  out  of  him. 
He  soon  finds  his  level. 

But  while  college  students  have  a  great  con- 
b'lnpt  for  this  foolish  pride,  for  other  things 
they  have  a  great  admiration — for  talent  in 
studies,  or  in  speaking  or  writing,  and  especial¬ 
ly  for  physical  strength  and  courage.  That 
kind  of  personal  prowc'ss  which  makes  one  the 
champion  of  his  class,  giv<'S  him  unbounded 
infiiuuice — a  power  which  is  soiruitimes  terribly 
abused. 

Those  who  have  read  “Tom  Brown  at  Rug¬ 
by,”  know  how  much  the  asi^'ndency  of  brute 
stn'ngth  obtains  in  England,  at  'schools  like 
Rugliy  and  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  how  such  a 
charact«;r  become-s  the  tyrant  of  the  school ; 
and  how  many  boys,  tenderly  reared,  have  bei'ii 
utterly  crushed  by  being  subjected  to  this 
liriual  tn'atment.  In  our  American  colleges  we 
have  no  fear  of  this,  but  the  influence  of  these 
natural  leaders  is  important  as  they  form  pub¬ 
lic  o[>inion.  They  are  the  sUindards  of  what  is 
manly  and  noble,  and  all  take  law  and  example 
from  them.  It  is  in  these  little  communities, 
shut  up  in  themselves,  that  public  opinion  is 
most  despotic.  At  AV’est  Point  a  cadet  would 
rather  die  than  be  disgraced  among  his  com¬ 
rades.  So  every  college  has  its  own  code  of 
honor,  from  which  it  is  a  disgrace  to  depart. 
Where  public  opinion  is  so  absolute,  it  is  all 
important  that  it  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

If  now  a  stalwart  young  man  who  takes  the 
lead  of  others,  should  by  chance  be  a  (  hristian, 
he  (am  do  more  good  than  any  professor  in  col¬ 
lege.  Scf'ing  him  who  is  thobohlest  and  bravest 
of  them  all,  not  ashanu'd  of  religion,  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  stand  at  his  side.  One  such 
man  has  often  been  the  means  of  saving  scores 
of  hi^  companions. 

But  if  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a  bad  fellow — 
an  infidel,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  or  vulgar 
or  profane  —he  can  do  infinite  mischief.  One 


such  swaggering  bully  will  sometimes  corrupt  a 
hundred  by  his  evil  example.  Of  course  in  the 
compact  mass  of  a  college  there  is  a  great 
power  of  contamination.  The  contagion  spreads 
fast.  One  evil  mind  poisons  others,  and  thus 
one  bold,  bad  man,  drags  a  whole  class  to 
di'struction.  Seeing  these  influences,  which 
often  grow  so  rank  and  foul  as  to  pollute  the 
whole  atmosphere,  I  feel  that  a  college  is  a 
place  of  very  great  danger  to  a  young  man  who 
is  not  strong  in  his  own  Christian  principle,  or 
surrounded  and  guarded  by  pure  associations. 
When  a  father  or  mother  work  hard  and  deny 
themselves  to  send  a  son  to  college,  they  think 
they  are  giving  him  the  greatest  advantages. 
So  they  are,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  ex¬ 
posing  him  to  great  peril,  it  may  be  to  his  ruin. 
Dear,  innocent  souls,  they  think  of  a  college  as 
a  very  sanctuary  of  knowledge  and  learning 
and  virtue,  somewhat  like  the  Temple  of  Science 
in  the  old  spelling-books.  They  (lo  not  (iream 
of  the  vices  that  sometimes  lurk  within  those 
walls.  Even  the  professors  themselves,  living 
in  their  own  happy  homes,  little  suspect  the 
secret  irreligion,  the  obscenity,  and  the  profane 
swearing  that  would  make  them  shudder,  that 
are  found  there.  I  have  seen  young  men — mere 
boys — that  came  from  their  countrj’  homes  pure 
and  innocent,  corrupted  and  spoiled  by  coming 
in  contact  with  such  vile  associates.  How  soon 
the  dew  of  their  youth  was  gone !  They  who 
blushed  at  a  w'ord  of  impurity,  would  soon 
utter  that  which  might  bring  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  others.  To  such,  a  college  is  no  ble.ssing 
at  all,  but  a  curse.  That  which  vras  intended 
to  be  a  road  to  know'ledge,  a  king’s  highway  to 
science  and  learning,  and  all  that  adorns  and 
ennobles  life,  may  prove  the  road  to  perdition. 

But  that  compact  life  which  makes  sin  so 
contagious,  gives  eciual  force  to  every  good 
influence.  In  this  pent-up  sphere  religion  acts 
with  concentrated  power.  Nowhere  does  a 
revival  produce  more  effect,  for  nowhere  has  it 
such  material  to  work  upon  as  in  that  mass  of 
young  mind,  “  vital  in  every  part.”  The  subtle 
influence  is  transmitted  from  one  to  another 
more  quickly  than  among  duller  natures.  And 
it  takes  a  character  from  the  minds  on  w'hich  it 
acts — a  character  of  intelligence,  yet  all  aglow 
with  youthful  enthusiasm.  It  is  out  of  those 
colleges  on  which  such  a  baptism  of  fire  has 
descended,  has  come  that  burning  missionary 
zeal  which  has  blessed  the  world. 

Owing  to  these  influences,  so  intensified  both 
for  good  and  evil,  the  college  proves  to  most 
who  enter  it,  the  turning-point  of  life.  It  is 
there  young  men  make  the  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession,  there  they  decide  their  future  calling, 
there  that  their  business  and  their  character 
botli  are  fixed.  Bc'yond  that  point  the  changes 
are  few.  And  how  slight  a  thing  may  turn 
them  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

A  traveller  who  crossed  the  Andes  a  few  years 
since,  told  me  that  on  the  summit,  and  but  a 
few  rods  aixirt  wi're  two  little  rivuh'ts,  which 
beginning  their  cours<'  up  near  the  clouds, 
flow('d  in  opposite  directions.  Gne  trickling 
down  the  mountain  side  was  lost  in  one  of 
tliose  confluent  streams  which  make  up  the 
mighty  Amazon,  that  after  rolling  across  a  con¬ 
tinent,  stretches  far  out  into  the  stormy  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  other,  by  a  more  direct  course,  de- 
si’cnding  to  the  table-lands  of  Peru,  was  soon 
at  rest  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  Pacific. 

Is  there  not  a  point  like  this  in  the  life  of 
every  young  man — when  he  stands  on  tlie  sum¬ 
mit  of  life,  and  a  single  step  decides  whether 
his  ultimate  destiny  shall  be  on  a  wild  and 
stormy  ocean,  or  on  calm,  pacific  seas?  AVho 
will  not  })ray  earnestly  that  God  should  guide 
his  first  steps? 

I  remember  how  a  jirofessor,  still  living  and 
still  beloved,  used  to  call  several  young  stu¬ 
dents  with  inys('ir  into  his  room  to  pray  :  I  (Nin 
see  ns  all  kneeling  there.  In  that  litfh'  (circle 
was  more  than  one  rosj'-che('k('d,  I'idr-haired 
boy,  full  of  promist',  whose  after-career  has 
given  but  a  sad  failure  of  his  early  hopes.  A 
different  decision  at  that  hour  might  have 
turned  their  young  fi'ct  into  tlu'  way  of  pt'ace. 

It  is  by  such  t  houghts  as  tlu'se  we  prepare 
our  minds  to  pray.  As  W((  bow  our  knees  to 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
we  think  not  only  of  those  who  art' young  now, 
but  of  those  who  once  were  young,  and  who 
speak  to  us  by  the  lessons  of  their  exp('rience. 
Some  of  those  for  whom  we  once  juayt'd,  we 
can  pray  for  no  more.  They  are  now  past  hope. 
The  gulf  has  closed  over  them.  But  even  from 
tlu'se  comes  a  voice,  warning  their  younger 
brethren  that  they  come  not  into  that  place  of 
torment. 

Finally,  as  we  pray  for  these  young  men,  the 
objects  of  so  much  solicitude,  we  I'emember 
also  their  parents  at  home,  whose  lu'arts  are 
bound  up  in  them.  How  many  at  this  hour  are 
thinking  of  their  absent  children.  How  many 
a  mother,  as  she  sits  in  the  home  that  seems 
very  lonely  since  the  son  so  tenderly  beloved 
went  aw’ay,  secretly  prays  God  to  bh'ss  him  and 
make  him  good.  I’erhaps  her  heart  is  break¬ 
ing  for  his,  misconduct.  Many  a  fatlu'r,  as  he 
enters  his  closi't,  cries  to  God  “O  that  my  son 
might  live  before  Thee  !  ”  Shall  it  not  give  a 
new  fervor  to  our  supplication  to-day,  that  it 
rises  to  heaven  mingh'd  with  so  many  fathers’ 
and  mothers’  jirayers  ? 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

“The  history  of  the  American  people  exhibits 
such  strong  and  baffling  contrasts  as  must  sure¬ 
ly  disturb  the  most  reckh'ss  adventurer  in  the 
field  of  amateur  prophecy.  No  nation  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  a  less  united  front,  or  seem¬ 
ed  to  enclose  elements  more  diverse  and  irrec¬ 
oncilable,  yet  none  has  defended  its  national 
unity  with  more  stubborn  and  indomitable  res¬ 
olution.  No  nation  has  produced  for  its  high¬ 
est  posts  men  more  pure  or  greater  in  the 
prime  elements  of  simple  manhood — none'has 
been  disgraced  by  statesmen  more  corrupt.  No 
nation  ever  lavished  upon  those  who  have  min¬ 
istered  to  its  progress  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace  more  abundant  honor — none  has  dismiss¬ 
ed  and  degraded  its  public  servants  witli  more 
ungenerous  and  petulant  impatience.  No  na¬ 
tion  ever  fought  for  a  great  cause  with  loftier 
or  more  unselfish  courage — it  is  the  same  na¬ 
tion  which  has  developed  from  its  own  experi¬ 
ence  a  word  which  has  enlarged  our  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  vocabulary  with  a  new  name  for  craven  and 
white-livered  panic.  No  natiijn  ever  tauglit  the 
world  a  deeper  lesson  in  what  constitutes  the 
true  dignity  and  greatness  of  a  State — none  has 
allowed  its  own  politics  to  degenerate  into  such 
a  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  childishness.  No 
nation  has  produced  jurists  who  have  done 
more  to  animate  the  form  of  law  with  the  spirit 
of  humanity  and  truth — in  none  have  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  justice  bartered  it  for  gold  in  more 
shameless  or  cynical  betrayal.  No  nation  has 
a  shorter  history — none  is  more  mature.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  individual  and  the  race.  The 
young  American  h^  no  childhood,  the  race  has 
had  no  youth  ;  new  without  freshness,  old  with¬ 
out  antiquity.  AVho  would  care  to  forecast  the 
future  of  a  country  and  a  people  of  which  such 
things  must  be  said?  Yet  whatever  be  the 
changes  of  the  future,  if  its  citizens  are  but  true 
to  th(>  splendid  principles  on  which  their  Htate 
was  founded,  and  choosi',  like  their  ‘symbol- 
bird,’  the  clear,  uppi'i'  air  ot  purity  and  freedom 
— which  nations  neither  rise  to  without  strug¬ 
gle,  nor  fall  from  without  (h'ath — then  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  evolution  of  the  new  world 
may  still  guide  the  old  toward  finer  issues  of 
b(!neficence  and  peace.” — Macmillan’s  Magazine. 


Christ  has  lived,  and  He  asks  living  followers. 
He  has  died,  a  sacrifice,  and  He  asks  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  in  you. — Bishof)  Huntington. 

To  judge  religion  we  must  have  it — not  stare 
at  it  from  the  bottom  of  a  seemingly  int(;rmina- 
ble  ladder. — G.  Macdonald. 

“  AVhy  there  should  be  Methodist,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Congregationalist  and  Baptist  bodies  of 
missionaries  in  China,  acting  under  different 
mission  boards,  pursuing  distinct  policies,  in 
real  though  unacknowledged  rivalry  with  each 
other,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  heathen 
whom  each  is  trying  to  convert,  is  a  question 
for  which  there  is  no  sufficiiuit  answer.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  difference  birtwecn  the  sects  repre- 
sent(!d  by  such  missionaries  is  not  only  unin¬ 
telligible  by  the  heathen  mind,  but  it  is  of  in- 
finit(.>simal  importance  compari'd  with  the  ques- 
ti(m  of  the  reception  or  rejection  of  Christianity 
itself,  which  is  often  adversely  determined  by 
pai'ading  such  differences  in  the  foreign  field.” — 
The  Churchman. 
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Sandajr,  Feb.  14,  1886. 


THE  H.4NDWRITIXG  ON  THE  WALL. 


The  Lesson;  Daniel  r.  1-12;  25-28. 

I.  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand 
of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand. 

3.  Belshazzar,  while  he  tasted  the  wine,  commanded  to 
bring  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  lather  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  In 
Jerusalem ;  that  the  king  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and 
his  concubines,  might  drink  therein. 

3.  Then  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken 
out  of  the  temple  of  the  house  of  God  which  was  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  and  the  king  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and  his  con¬ 
cubines,  drank  in  them. 

4.  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of 
silver,  of  brass,  of  Iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

5.  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of 
the  wall  of  the  king’s  palace :  and  the  king  saw  the  i>art 
of  the  band  that  wrote. 

6.  Then  the  king's  countenance  was  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  Joints  of  his  loins  were 
loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another. 

7.  The  king  cried  aloud  U)  bring  In  the  astrologers,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers.  .4nd  the  king  s|)ake,  and 
said  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  Whosoever  shall  read  this 
writing,  and  shew  me  the  interpretation  thereof,  shall  be 
clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck,  and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

8.  'Then  came  In  all  the  king’s  wise  men  :  but  they  could 
not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  to  the  king  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  tberpof. 

9.  Then  was  king  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and  his 
countenance  was  changed  in  him,  and  his  lords  were  as¬ 
tonished. 

10.  Now  the  queen,  by  reason  of  the  words  of  the  king 
and  his  lords,  came  Into  the  banquet  house  :  and  the  (jueen 
spake  and  said,  O  king,  live  forever;  let  not  thy  thoughts 
trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be  changed. 

II.  There  is  a  man  In  thy  kingdom.  In  whom  Is  the  spirit 
of  the  holy  gmls :  and  In  the  days  of  thy  father  light  and 
understanding  and  wisdom,  like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods, 
was  found  In  him;  whom  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  thy 
father,  the  king,  1  say,  tliy  father,  made  master  of  tlie 
magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers. 

12.  Forasmuch  as  an  excellent  spirit,  and  knowledge, 
and  understanding.  Interpreting  of  dreams,  and  showing 
of  hard  sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were  found  In 
the  same  Daniel,  whom  the  king  named  Belteshazzar :  now 
let  Daniel  be  called,  and  he  will  shew  the  Interpretation. 

25.  And  this  Is  the  writing  that  was  written,  Mene,  Mete, 
Tekel,  Upharsin. 

26.  This  is  the  Interpretation  of  the  thing:  Mone ;  God 
hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it. 

27.  Tekel;  Thou  art  weighed  In  the  b.alances,  and  art 
found  wanting. 

28.  Peres;  Thy  kingdom  Is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBESGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “T/toif  art  ireighed  hi  thebnf- 
nncen,  and  art  found  iranting.”— Dan.  v.  '27. 

More  than  forty  years  have  passed  since  tiie 
events  of  the  last  lesson,  and  they  have  been 
years  of  glory  for  Babylon,  under  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  although  there  was  an  inter¬ 
val  of  seven  years,  when  the  judgments  of 
God  fell  upon  the  King.  Like  Rome,  it  was  an 
almost  world-wide  empire,  having  a  hundred 
captive  iirovinces,  a  eapital  city  of  unparallel¬ 
ed  magniflcenee,  in  which  were  palaces  and 
temples  and  hanging  gardens,  the  fame  of 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  ages.  It 
will  not  be  wise  for  the  teacher  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  which  has  puz¬ 
zled  learned  writers,  as  to  whether  Belshazzar 
was  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  and  whether  he  was  the  .same  person  as  the 
one  known  by  the  name  of  Evil-merodaeh,  for 
such  discussion  could  be  of  no  p().ssible  benetit 
to  the  class,  and  would  consume  precious  time. 
We  will  therefore  adopt  th*-  accepted  theory, 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  son  of  Nabonedus,  who  elevated  Bel¬ 
shazzar  to  the  throne  as  his  colleague,  when 
the  advance  of  Darius  the  Mede  cailed  the 
King  to  go  forth  at  the  head  of  his  army  to 
repel  the  invader.  Belshazzar  was  left,  there¬ 
fore,  to  administer  the  government  while  his 
father  was  lighting  the  enemy,  and  feeling 
confident  of  victory  on  the  battle  field,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  dissipation  and  all  manner  of 
excesses.  Although  Darius  flushed  with  vic¬ 
tory,  is  marching  on  the  eapital  city,  yet  the 
young  King  has  no  fear  that  any  power  can 
make  an  impression  on  the  massive  masonry 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon— 300  feet  high.  So, 
perhaps  to  infuse  into  others  the  same  confi¬ 
dence  which  he  feels,  he  makes  a  feast  for  a 
thousand  of  his  lords,  and  he  drinks  before 
them  and  with  them.  It  was  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  all  hearts  were  merry,  not  a  cloud  of 
anxiety  dimmed  the  universal  joy,  and  the 
King  looked  into  the  faces  of  beautiful  women 
and  brave  men  who  envied  the  possessor  of 
such  wealth  and  power.  At  this  feast,  when 
the  King  and  all  at  the  loaded  tables  were  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  wine,  he  resolves  to 
show  his  contempt  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  and  also  to  express  by  an  act  of  sac¬ 
rilege  his  freedom  from  all  allegiance  to  that 
God  before  whose  i>ower  his  grandfather  had 
bowed.  So  he  orders  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be 
brought  to  Mm,  and  he  fills  them  with  wine, 
and  then  pours  libations  to  the  gods  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  With  profanity  and  lasciviousness,  he  thus 
insults  the  one  and  only  true  God,  exalting 
himself  above  Jehovah,  and  singing  the  praises 
of  the  idol  deities  of  Babylon.  While  this 
scene  was  being  enacted,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  drunken  and  licentious  revelry  was 
at  its  height,  the  fingers  of  a  hand  were  seen 
on  the  wall  over  against  the  candlestick,  that 
is,  on  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  the  most 
exposed  to  the  light,  .so  that  the  fingers  were 
■clearly  seen  by  all,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  King 
a  part  of  the  hand  was  visible.  Now  may  it 
not  be  possible  that  this  was  all  a  fancy  of  a 
drunken  man,  that  it  was  wholly  subjective, 
and  not  objective  ?  This  cannot  be,  from  the 
fact  that  the  fingers  on  the  wall  wrote  words 
there,  and  these  words  wert‘  interpreted  by 
Daniel  to  lie  a  divine  sentence  of  destruction, 
which  sentence  was  executed  that  very  night. 
And  then  there  is  nothing  iinprobabic  in  the 
intervention  by  a  miracle  of  the  justice  of  God 
to  rebuke  the  blasphemy  of  the  King.  Again 
and  again  He  liad  interposed  for  the  honor  of 
His  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel  and  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach  and  Abed-nego,  but  now  if  the 
impious  coiului't  of  the  King  were  not  rebuked, 
all  revci’i'ncc  for  the  God  of  Israel  would  cease 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  the 
Jewish  I'aptives  even  might  be  letl  to  bow  down 
before  the  gods  of  Babylon.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  necessity  that  the  blasphemy  of  the 
King  should  Ix'  rebuked,  and  that  God  should 
be  glorified  in  the  (luick  destruction  of  the 
blasphemer.  All  attempts  to  explain  away 
this  phenomenon  on  psychological  principles 
are  foolish,  and  not  worth  your  consideration. 

The  elTect  of  the  appearance  of  the  hand  up¬ 
on  the  wall  and  of  the  mysterious  words  upon 
the  King,  was  overwhelming ;  “  the  joints  of 
his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smoU*  one 
against  another.”  Wicked  men  are  always 
the  greatest  cowards,  for  they  have  always  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  Belshazzar  kneu'  that  he 
had  committed  an  act  of  sacrilege  against  the 
God  who  had  manifested  His  glory  so  often  in 
the  reign  of  his  grandfather.  The  King  feels 
that  Jehovah  is  writing  his  doom  on  the  wall, 
and  in  an  instant  the  laughter  and  revelry 
cease,  and  the  banquet  hall  is  as  still  as  the 
grave.  Only  the  King’s  voice  is  heard,  as  he 
commands  his  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans  and 
the  soothsayers,  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
he  promisi's  to  the  one  who  shall  ipterpret  the 
strange  letters  on  the  walls,  a  royal  robe  of 
purple,  a  chain  of  gold,  and  a  position  of  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom.  But  not  one  of  them 
was  able  to  read  what  was  written.  Why  was 
this  ?  Kiel  says  of  the  attempt  to  explain  their 
ignorance  by  the  supposition  that  the  letters 
were  in  a  language  with  which  they  were  unai'- 
qualnted— that  is,  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the 
miracle  on  natural  principles :  “  It  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Chaldean  wise  men  should  not 
have  known  these  old  Shemitic  characters, 
even  although  at  that  time  they  had  ceased  to 
be  in  current  use  among  the  Babylonians  in 
their  common  writing.  Then  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Daniel  could  at  once  read  the  writ¬ 


ing,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  the  well 
known  Old-Hebrew  writing  of  his  fatherland. 
The  charaettTs  employed  in  the  writing  must 
have  been  altogether  unusual,  so  as  not  to  be 
deciphered  but  by  divine  illumination.”  That 
is  to  say,  the  writing  was  not  in  anj’  language 
known  among  men ;  it  was  a  heavenly  lan¬ 
guage,  and  Daniel  was  able  to  read  the  letters 
only  as  God  illumined  his  mind  by  His  Spirit. 
The  queen-mother  sugge.sts  to  Belshazzar  that 
he  send  for  Daniel,  “  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  gods.”  She  was  the  mother  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar,  and  she  had  not  joined  in  the  drunken 
carousals  with  the  wives  and  concubines.  Her 
relation  to  the  King  gave  her  dignity  and  au- 
thorit}’,  so  that  her  words  produceil  the  desired 
effect  on  Belshazzar,  and  Daniel  is  summoned 
into  the  royal  luesenee.  As  he  entered  the 
banquet  hall,  tliere  on  the  wall  ovc'r  against 
the  candlestick  was  the  aiipearanee  of  tlie  fin¬ 
gers  of  a  hand,  and  there  were  the  mysterious 
words  those  lingers  had  written. 

Now  you  will  notice  in  the  verses  which  are 
not  included  in  our  h'sson  (verses  l3-’24\  the 
frankness  and  fearlessness  of  Daniel,  who  now 
is  an  old  man,  and  who  has  witne.s.sed  so  many 
manifestations  of  God’s  glory  in  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  experiences  of  others,  that  he 
has  no  fear  of  the  face  of  man,  and  so  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  the  solemn  truth  to  the  wick¬ 
ed  king.  First  he  reminds  him  of  the  dealings 
of  God  with  his  grandfather,  Nebuehailnezzar ; 
how  God  prospered  him,  and  then  punished 
him  for  his  sins  of  pride  and  Idolatry.  Then 
he  reminds  the  king  that  he  knew  all  this,  and 
so  has  sinned  against  great  light  in  his  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  true  God,  who  is  a  jealous 
God.  And  he  emphasizes  the  one  flagrant  sin 
of  desecrating  the  saere'l  vessels  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  drinking  from  tliem  in  praise*  of  the 
idol  deities  of  Babylon.  Notie*e  the  solemn 
words  in  verse  24 :  “  Th(*n  was  the  part  of  tin* 
hand  sent  from  him,  and  this  writing  was  writ¬ 
ten  ” ;  that  is,  as  if  God  stretched  forth  His 
hand  to  write  on  tlie  wall ;  or  as  Hitzig  n*- 
marks,  “  The  hand  that  writes  is  that  of  an 
angel,  who  stood  before  God  ami  received  the 
commission  to  write  this.” 

And  now  we  come  to  the  reading  aiul  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  writing: 

“Mene,  mene”  (numbereil):  “God  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it.”  Pro¬ 
bation  was  ended.  The  limit  had  been  reached 
of  the  duration  of  his  reign ;  and  God,  whose 
steward  Belshazzar  was,  was  now  to  close  the 
book  in  which  were  only  recorded  unfaithful¬ 
ness  and  human  pride. 

“  Tekel  ”  (weighed) :  “  Thou  art  weigheil  in 
the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting  ”  (Job 
xxxi.  6).  It  was  not  Babylon  that  was  weighed, 
but  he  (Belshazzar),  his  moral  personality;  for 
God’s  scales  test  individual  lives,  and  they  are 
just  scales.  The  sinner  may  always  be  sure 
of  impartial  justice  at  the  hands  of  God,  but 
that  impartial  justice  is  the  terror  of  the  sin¬ 
ner.  The  standard  of  jinlgment  is  infinite  holi¬ 
ness,  and  all  who  can  square  their  lives  to  this 
standard  will  be  a<iuitted.  Now  in  what  re¬ 
spect  was  this  king  fiiiind  wanting  when  weigh¬ 
ed  in  God’s  scales  ?  You  find  the  answer  in 
verse  '23 :  “  The  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath 
is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not 
glorified.”  Nothing  is  said  here  about  morali¬ 
ties,  about  kindness  to  friends,  integrity  in 
business,  benevolence  to  the  poor,  but  the 
question  only  is  “  Hast  thou  glorified  God  in 
thy  life?”  The  Omniscient  Judge  will  accept 
no  substitute  for  entire  allegiance  to  Him,  any 
more  than  an  earthly  creditor  will  accept  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  instead  of  the  money  due  him.  If 
we  forget  God,  and  do  not  glorify  Him,  we 
shall  be  “found  wanting,”  no  matter  what  we 
did  to  others,  for  He  is  a  jealous  God.  The  one 
solemn  question  for  us  all,  is.  Are  we  glorifying 
God,  in  our  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  His  ? 

“Upharsin”  (divided):  “Thy  kingdom  is 
divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.” 
God  is  the  one  who  is  the  divider,  and  the  tribes 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  the  recipients  of 
the  divided  pieces,  the  Medes  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  power.  Here  we  have  the  truth  of  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  God  above  human  wisdom  and 
might.  Rt*ad  Psa.  ii.  1-5.  Belshazzar  fancied 
that  his  royal  city  was  impregnable,  so  that  no 
enemy  would  be  able  to  capture  it ;  but  God  is 
infinite  in  power,  and  since  the  sins  of  the  King 
had  brought  him  to  the  limit  of  his  probation, 
it  was  easy  for  God  to  give  victory  to  the  be¬ 
sieging  army,  and  take  the  crown  from  the 
head  of  His  unfaithful  steward. 

In  verses  29  and  30  we  have  two  facts  stated  : 

1.  The  immediate  execution  of  the  King’s 
command  with  reference  to  Daniel.  He  was 
clothed  with  purple,  a  chain  of  gold  placed 
about  his  neck,  and  a  proclamation,  confined 
probably  to  the  banquet  chamber,  was  Issued, 
exalting  him  to  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  As  the  kingdom  perished  that  very  night, 
those  honors  were  of  little  consequence  to  Dan¬ 
iel,  who  had  been  the  recipient  of  glorious  hon¬ 
ors  from  the  King  of  kings. 

2.  The  judgment  pronounced  by  Daniel  fell 
upon  Belshazzar  within  a  few  hours.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Darius,  who  as  some  suppo.se, 
had  secretly  turned  aside  the  river  from  its 
bed,  and  so  gained  an  entrance  into  Babylon  ; 
and  Belshazzar  is  killed,  either  by  the  enemy 
or  by  his  own  infuriated  subjects. 

Let  me  suggest  these  additional  practical 
thoughts,  as  a  help  in  teai'hing  this  wonderful 
lesson : 

1.  God’s  Omniscience.  \Ve  I’annot  sin  with¬ 
out  His  knowledge.  Read  Psa.  cxxxix.  1-12. 

2.  God's  Omnipotence.  The  massive  and 
high  walls  of  Babylon  wen*  no  hindrance  to 
Him  in  the  execution  of  His  will.  .\t  any  mo¬ 
ment  He  can  overtlirow  the  mightiest  i>lans  of 
wickeil  men,  and  can  t(»pple  down  thrones  and 
emiiires. 

3.  God’s  jealousy  of  His  honor.  The  sin  of 
all  sins  is  forgetfulnes.s  of  Him  and  rebellion 
against  His  law.  If  we  do  not  love  ami  glorify 
Him  in  our  plans  ami  lives,  we  come  under  the 
heaviest  ct>ndemnation. 

4.  In  His  book  of  remembrance  is  the  record 
of  all  our  thoughts  and  words  and  acts,  and  we 
shall  have  to  meet  that  record  in  the  judgment- 
day. 

5.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  sinner’s  period  of 
probation.  That  limit  is  sure  to  be  reached  at 
death,  and  it  may  be  reached  before  that  hour. 

6.  “  Outside  of  Christ  we  are  always  wanting 
in  the  scales  of  God,  and  are  lighter  than  no¬ 
thing.”  But  if  we  have  accepted  Christ  as  our 
Advocab*,  then  we  shall  stand  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  clothed  in  His  spotless  righteousness,  and 
shall  be  welcomed,  because  justified  by  His 
grace,  to  eternal  glory. 

7.  Daniel  in  the  court  of  Belshazzar,  in  the 
midst  of  wild  excitement  and  intense  alarm, 
was  in  perfect  peace,  for  he  was  on  God’s  side. 
God’s  smile  was  upon  him,  and  he  feared  no 
evil.  So  the  Christian  may  be  kept  always  in 
perfect  peace.  Whatever  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  he  fears  no  e\il,  for  God  is  on  his  side, 
and  no  harm  can  come  to  him.  “  Thou  shalt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stay¬ 
ed  on  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee.” 


During  the  French  and  Indian  war  a  road 
was  built  from  Crown  Point  across  the  Green 
Mountains  to  Fort  No.  4,  now  Charleston,  N.  H. 
This  road  played  an  important  part  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  succeeding  Indian  wars  and 
in  the  Revolution.  It  is  now  propcxied  to  re¬ 
survey  its  course  and  erect  suitable  marks  and 
memorials. 


A  liESSON  POINT— ** THE  BliESSEDNESS  OF 
OBEDIE.NCE.” 

To  the  Editor  o{  The  Evangelist ; 

In  the  Sunday-school  Lessons  of  the  David 
C.  Cook’  Publishing  Company,  the  lesson  for 
the  third  Sunday  of  the  year,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  “  Faithful  Rechabitos,”  gives  occasion 
for  calling  attention  to  the  mistake  of  over- 
statement  and  strained  application. 

In  the  discussion  in  my  Bible  class  of  this 
matter,  the  question  was  asked  regarding  the 
“Lea.'ling  Thought,”  what  it  is.  The  answer 
was  made  “The  blessedness  of  obedience.” 
Who  can  controvert  the  simple  fact  ?  Yet  the 
lesson  states  as  the  leading  thought  “Those 
who  would  obey  God  must  shun  strong  drink.” 
No  one  questions  this  fact  as  a  fact,  biit  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  made  the  teaching  of  this 
story  of  the  Rechabites.  Their  obedience  was 
to  a  purely  human  command  of  an  earthly  pa¬ 
rent,  given  for  wise  reasons  of  a  limited  politi¬ 
cal  economy.  There  is  no  divine  displeasure 
even  hinted  at,  but  the  Rechabites  became  an 
instrument  of  God  in  forcing  upon  the  Jews 
the  great  truth  of  their  disobedience  to  God,  in 
•  •outlast  to  the  obe<li(*nce  of  this  tribe  to  their 
founder,  .\bstraet  devotion  to  principle  and  a 
loyal  obedience  to  their  parent,  wins  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  conveyed  in  the  fifth  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Decalogue.  Why  not  say  so  ? 
Make  the  naturally  powerful  application  of 
the  lesson  of  total  abstinence,  more  powerful 
because  unintentional,  Imt  state  the  truth.  In 
the  agitation  respecting  Temperance  methods, 
I  call  attention  to  this.  Will  not  rigid  honesty 
in  statement  benefit  the  cause  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ?  “  Wresting  ”  Scripture  to  our  own  ends, 
is  a  verv  disastrous  undertaking. 

W.  G.  B.  L. 


STfie  HeligfouH 

The  Christian  Intelligencer,  taking  note  of 
the  fact  tliat  the  Congregational  pastors  of  this 
city  and  vicinity  are  lueparing  to  iliscuss  the 
management  ami  influence  of  tin*  daily  i»ress, 
says  : 

Those  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  facts 
have  endeavored  to  asc(*rtain  how  many  of  the 
editors  and  reporters  are  members  of  Christian 
churches  or  attendants  on  Christian  worship. 
The  enquiry  is  resisted,  rebuked,  ami  resented 
as  impertinent.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why.  The  religious  affiliations  of  other  men 
who  seek  to  influence  public  opinion  are  easily 
ascertained.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  out  who 
manage  other  organizations  or  corporations  ex¬ 
erting  intellectual  and  moral  jiower.  But  tin* 
newspapers  hide  behind  an  impersonal  corpor¬ 
ation  or  a  corps.  Such  concealment  breeds 
suspicion,  and  is  dangerous  to  the  community. 
It  is  a  legitimate  (pu'stion,  “  Wlio  makes  your 
paper?  Is  he  Jew  or  Gentile?  Has  he  any 
religious  belief?  ” 

But  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  the  daily 
paper  supplies  a  demand.  If  th(*re  were  no 
eustomers  for  scandals,  for  reports  of  slugging 
matches,  of  murders  and  all  manner  of  crimes, 
of  the  saddest  and  meanest  infirmities  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  for  flings  at  religion,  such  things 
would  not  be  printed.  At  a  breakfast  table  we 
know  of,  the  inquiry  for  some  time,  as  the 
morning  paper  was  brought  in,  was  “  Where  is 
the  man  who  trieil  to  kill  his  wife  and  then  to 
kill  himself?  ”  Often  the  answer  was  “  Here  he 
is  at  the  head  of  a  column.”  Usually  he  was  a 
person  of  no  importance,  whoso  only  iinpor- 
tanee  was  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man.  The 
breakfast  table  we  speak  of  has  no  sympathy 
with,  no  desire  for  such  records.  But  there  is 
a  constituency  wliich  does  desire  them,  and  is 
large  enough  to  secure  their  publication.  Such 
reports  will  cease  when  the  tastes  of  that  con¬ 
stituency  are  changed. 

Last  w**ek,  verj'  briefly,  we  said  that  the 
claim  that  these  criminal  records  hold  the  mir¬ 
ror  up  to  nature,  is  not  well  founded.  In  fact, 
the  life  of  many  communities  is  grossly  mis¬ 
represented.  We  can  tell  of  a  town  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  has  been  brought  into 
public  notice  by  the  publication  in  the  daily 
journals  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  crimes  and 
social  scandals.  It  is  a  most  orderly,  quiet 
town  of  intelligent  families,  is  remarkably  free 
from  exhibitions  of  vice.  Yet  it  is  known  to 
the  country  only  by  its  criminal  record.  Men 
do  not  stop  to  notice  that  the  record  includes 
less  than  half  a  dozen  crimes  or  scandals  in 

ten  years,  but  if  you  sjieak  of  G - ,  say  “  That 

is  where  such  and  such  an  offence  occurred.” 
The  newspaper  reports  give  an  incorrect  view 
of  the  life  of  many  localities,  lift  into  i>romi- 
nence  the  most  worthless  members  of  society, 
and  ignore  the  inti*lligence,  the  virtue,  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  philanthrophy  which  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  society  they  misrepresent. 

The  New  York  Observer  touches  upon  the 
important  subject  of  “  Religion  in  our  Static 
Schools,”  quoting  in  the  course  of  its  article  a 
couple  of  letters  from  l(*ading  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  to  Rev.  Georg**  S.  Payson.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  thus  sums  up  ; 

In  regard  to  the  n**ccssity  of  religion  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  there  ouglit  to  be  no 
difference  of  opinion.  That  the  State  is  not 
call***!  or  qtialifled  to  give  this  instruction,  is 
the  opinion  of  vast  numbers  of  Prot**stants  as 
well  as  Catholh's.  In*le**<i,  it  is  their  jealou.sy 
in  regani  to  this  which  has  ma*l**  Prot*“8tants 
so  oft**n  battle  against  all  allian<*es  of  any  kiiul 
b*.*twern  the  State  and  tlm  €hur<'li.  Now  the 
Archiiishop,  while  not  allowing  that  th**  Stat** 
has  any  “  right  to  tea**h  religion,  whi**h  we  c*)n- 
c(*iv**  to  belong  to  the  Church,”  asks  th**  Stat** 
to  give  its  support  to  th**  schools  which  th** 
Chur*‘h  t*'aclies.  D*‘nominational  schools  are 
his  solution  also  of  this  p(*rpl**xing  lu’oblem  of 
religion  in  State  <*ilu*'fition. 

In  vit*w  of  tlu'se  definite  an*l  cjimlitl  c.\pr*‘s- 
sioius  we  observe,  first :  That  th<‘  effort  to  give 
a  rt'ligioiis  character  to  our  imbli**  school  in- 
stnmtion  <lo**s  not  inten'st  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  an*l  its  Hucc**8s  would  not  at  all  r<‘concil** 
them  to  our  Public  .School  Syst*'m.  Tlmy  will 
b*>  -satisti***!  with  nothing  *'l.s*;  than  scho*)ls 
which  t**ach  tln  ir  own  r<*ligion.  Th*-refor*‘  in 
all  argument  and  *‘ffort  to  give  som**  n'lighms 
character  to  our  State  sch*)*)lH,  ther*'!  is  no  r*'a- 
son  to  consider  the  Roman  Catlmlic  **lem**nt. 
They  will  not  in  any  ev*‘nt  have  anything  to  do 
with  our  s*‘hools. 

W*‘  observ**,  s**<'*>nii  :  Their  *l**mand  for  de- 
uominational  schools  if  su«'<i(*S8ful  would  fill  the 
land  with  se*'tarian  *'stablishm*‘nts  sustaiiie*! 
by  th**  Government.  State  scluxils  wmild  be, 
to  a  great  ext**nt,  abolish***!.  Vast  sums  of 
mont*y  would  be  withdrawn  from  them  an*l  *le- 
vot*‘<l  to  denominational  schools,  just  as  vast 
nuinb**rs  i>f  chihlren  wouhl  be  witlulrawn  and 
turn***l  into  denominational  *'hannels.  State  ed¬ 
ucation  as  it  is  now  **8t*iblish**<l,  would  <'**a8e  to 
exist.  Government  would  simply  give  money 
to  all  sorts  of  educators  to  train  chihlren  in 
their  own  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  wouhl  be  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  in  the  Unite*l  States. 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholi*'s 
would  g**t  the  lion’s  share  of  all  the  money  at 
the  beginning,  if  th*‘y  ma*le  the  projier  provis- 
i<m  and  demand.  Lutherans,  Pnstiyterians, 
Congregationalists  wouhl  **a**h  obtain  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount.  Episcopalians  would 
get  still  less.  Unibirians  and  Univei’sa'lists 
would  g(*t  such  a  trifle  that  they  would  proba¬ 
bly  consider  that  the  State  schools  were  good 
enough.  But  if  the  Spiritualists  at  all  realized 
their  claims  as  to  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
they  would  have  a  large  slice  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  me*iiumi8tic  mysteries  and  in  the  noble 
art  of  materializing  disembodied  spirits. 

We  have  not  space  at  this  time  to  discuss  the 
general  question.  It  is  well  for  our  people  to 
understand  that  Roman  Catholics  demand  that 
the  State  shall  help  them  to  train  the  young  in 
their  own  religion,  and  they  will  not  be  content 
with  anything  less  than  this.  When,  then,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  them  money  for  their  relig¬ 
ious  purposes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  it 
to  all  others  who  ask  it  for  religious  purposes, 
and  thus  introduce  the  system  of  sectarian 
teaching  by  the  Government. 


The  Christian  Weekly  seconds  the  wholesome 
words  of  Prof.  Phelps,  touching  the  great  and 
bad  influence  of  the  Sunday  mail-service  : 

Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  in  a  calm  and  co¬ 
gent  article  in  The  Congregationalist,  discuss¬ 
es  the  living  and  often  embarrassing  question 
of  the  duty  of  Christians  in  r*‘gard  to  Sunday 
travel.  He  admits  the  changed  condition  of 
society,  especially  in  our  great  cities,  the  new 
questions  in  regard  to  Sabbath  observance 
there,  and  the  new  perils  to  which  Christian 
living  is  exposed  in  this  hurrying  age  of  steam, 
but  insists  that  the  unlimited  license  of  loco¬ 
motion  on  the  Lord’s  day  is  owing  to  a  failure 
to  listen  to  the  tlictates  of  an  hoiu*st  c<msi'ienee, 
*111*1  shrewdly  conceives  that  if  Paul  were  now 
the  bishop  of  New  York,  inst**ad  of  discussing 
the  casuistry  of  the  use  of  meats  trom  idola¬ 
trous  temples,  he  would  issue  a  pastoral  on 
Sunday  travel.  He  ascribes  th**  general  weak¬ 
ening  of  eonscienee  in  this  matter  to  the  Sim- 
«lay  mail-serviee  sustained  by  the  Government, 
aiul  asks  why  that  as  well  as  all  *)ther  legiti¬ 
mate  busin**ss  shoukl  not  be  suspended  on 
Sumlay,  and  what  serious  damage  wouhl  be  in- 
flict***l  on  the  business  of  the  country  if  the  post¬ 
al  service  should  suspend  one  day  in  seven. 
Could  that  be  done,  he  asserts  that  it  would 
give  a  pr**stige  to  the  religious  observnn**e  of 
the  *lay  which  would  carry  everything  before 
it.  Sunday  travelling  woiilil  cease  to  be  re¬ 
spectable,  as  has  8(x*ial  tippling.  The  ten  mil¬ 
lion  of  church-members  in  this  country  eouhl, 
if  th**y  will,  bring  about  this  r**form.  His  ap¬ 
peal  to  them  is  a  bugle  blast,  aiul  we  wish  its 
clarion  toiu's  could  reach  and  arouse  the  con¬ 
science  of  everv  professing  Christian  in  the 
land. 

The  lijiptist  Weekly  laments  that  so  little  is 
bt'ing  done  in  this  city  ami  Brooklyn — esp*‘cial- 
ly  in  the  latter  city — for  the  planting  and  sus¬ 
taining  of  new  churches  by  those  alr**a<ly  well- 
established  and  strong  : 

In  Phihuli’lphia  our  brethren  s**em  t*)  have  a 
**oiu'**ptioii  of  the  importan**e  of  jiossessing  the 
n**w  laml,  and  an*  constantly  ])lanting  mission 
*'hapels  in  new  neighborhoo*ls,  but  as  a  general 
thing  no  such  wisdom  dire*'ts  our  *lenomina- 
tional  mission  efforts.  Brooklyn  Biiptists  have 
be*'n  c*)ntent  for  yi*ar8  to  spend  over  two-thirds 
of  th**ir  missionary  funds  on  several  churches, 
with  little  chance  for  growth,  in  various  plac*'s 
on  Long  Island,  whih*  in  their  own  great  city 
almost  all  tin*  progress  that  is  made  in  plfinting 
or  sustaining  new  churches,  is  through  individu¬ 
al  and  unorgjinized  efforts.  New  York  Baptists 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  mis¬ 
sionary  operations,  and  think  that  the  money 
raise*!  is  use*l  to  the  best  possible  a*lvantage, 
but  surely  in  the  nu'tropolis  far  more  ought  t*) 
be  done  in  planting  new  chur**h*‘S,  which  will 
soon  be  self-supporting,  than  we  have  8e**n  in 
the  past. 

When  any  Christian  man  looks  up*)n  our 
cities  on  Sundays  and  compares  them  with  the 
past,  can  h**  avoid  alarm  ?  The  open  st*u’*'8 
which  force  th*'mselv**s  on  his  attenti*>n  in  so 
maiiyofour  avenims,  thecrowdswho  arc  madly 
rushing  in  the  pursuit  of  pli-asur**,  and  the 
phu'es  *>f  amusement  which  are  thr*)wn  open, 
all  imlicate  that  vast  numbers  *)f  our  pe*)ple 
are  drifting  away  from  the  ohl  moorings.  No¬ 
thing  is  being  *lone,  proportionately  to  the 
n**e(ls  of  the  times,  to  sanctify  the  manhood  of 
our  nation.  If  a  new  chur*'h  is  sbirt***!  it  is 
*jft*'n  handi**appe*l  with  debt,  an*l  the  peojile 
who  attend  have  the  nee*l  of  money  to  sustain 
it  impressed  in  th**ir  minds  more  than  they  do 
Gospel  truth.  Many  jieople  from  the  v*>ry 
inability  to  contribut**  to  sustain  a  chur*'h  us 
they  fe**l  wouhl  be  expected  of  them,  drift  out 
of  ehurch  life  altogether.  It  is  high  time  that 
our  strtmger  churches  considered  their  dutit*8 
to  their  own  citi*'s.  Provisi*)*!  ought  to  be 
made  for  founding  new  churches,  and  there 
ought  to  be  faith  enough  to  semi  forth  numer¬ 
ous  and  efficient  colonies  to  commence  with, 
ami  funds  ought  to  be  supplied  that  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  heavy  debt  and  insufficient  income  shall 
not  frighten  people  of  moderate  means  away. 


The  Christian  Advocate  thus  a*imonishe8  its 
good  church-going  people  on  the  subject  of 
“  Coughing  ” : 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  unanimity  in  this 
generally  useless  practice.  A  hair  tickling  the 
throat  will  keep  up  a  spell  *)f  coughing,  if  not 
resist***!,  as  long  as  the  presence  of  a  large  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  products  of  disease.  We 
heard  Brown-Sequard  say  in  a  lecture  “  Cough 
is  a  natural,  reflex  action,  wholly  unintelligent. 
Not  mueh  is  needed  when  it  can  do  any  go*)<l 
at  all.  When  it  cannot  do  any  goo*  I  it  should 
be  resisted.”  In  nine  eas**s  out  of  ten  it  can  be 
resisted  by  diverting  the  attention,  b*;coming 
absorbed  in  something.  A  simple  reme*ly,  im- 
poi-tant  to  all  invalids,  is  when  the  spasm  is 
coming,  to  resist  it  by  obstinately  inhaling  a 
long  breath  and  “  paying  it  out  ”  slowly.  Use¬ 
less  eough  irritates  throat  and  lungs,  and  can 
itself  produce  or  p*‘rpetuate  sore  throat,  etc. 

In  ehurch  it  is  often  epidemic.  An  English 
exchange  says  :  “  ‘  Do  not  cough  the  preacher 
*lown,'  is  the  much-needed  advice  given  in  The 
Swor*l  and  Trowel.  If  people  have  bad  colds 
they  had  better  nurse  thems**lves  at  honu*,  or 
at  least  restrain  their  coughing,  when  attend¬ 
ing  public  worship,  as  much  as  possible.  Even 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  we  are  told,  sometimes  feels  that 
he  is  nearly  barked  down  by  the  thousands  who 
r**spond  to  his  app*'als  of  love  by  peals  *)f 
coughing.  The  late  Lor*l  Ellenborough  once 
r**niarked  in  court,  ‘  Horne  slight  interrupti*)n 
one  might  tolerate,  but  there  seems  to  be  an 
industry  *)f  coughing.’” 

Coughing  is  unph*asant  to  all  who  hear  it. 
To  the  cougher  it  is  lik**  ni**di*'ine,  of  wliich  the 
wise  man’s  rule  is  to  take  as  litth*  as  possibh*. 


Th**  J**wish  M*'ssi*nger  giv**s  good  advi****, 
which  we  wouhl  fain  se*(  follow***!  by  all  <'iti- 
zeiis  : 

The  remedy  for  municipal  niisnil*!  is  th** 
maintenanc**  of  *'onstant  vigihinct*.  Let  in  the 
light  of  <lay  upon  wicked  practic*‘s  of  public 
officials.  Watch  the  s*‘nators  and  as.sembly- 
111**11  who,  by  means  of  political  intluem'es,  s**- 
ciire  th*‘ir  nomination  and  **lcction.  L<*t  citi- 
zi'iis  ci'use  to  shirk  th**ir  *luty.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  grumble  and  pay  taxes.  Citizens  must 
p**r8onally  participate  in  the  governm**nt  of  the 
iiieti'ojiolis,  ami  not  maintain  the  vicarious  sys- 
ti'in  seilulously  em*ourag<*d  by  politicians. 

A  singular  insbince  of  color  blindness  in  h‘g- 
islative  invi  stigations,  is  the  ominous  silem'e  of 
the  late  committee  upon  the  *li8**losurt*8  as  to 
th**  Excise  Commissioners.  A  more  outrag**ou8 
perversion  of  facts  rar**ly  occurs  than  was  **vi- 
•lenced  in  the  re*',ent  investigation.  Politi*!al 
considerations  8**em  t*)  have  moved  the  wit- 
0088**8  to  wilful  ignorance  of  facts  known  to 
everybody  not  on  trial  or  on  the  stand.  The 
Gibbs  Committee  couhl  have  safely  iiuule  a 
positive  statement  as  to  this  *lepartment.  Th** 
futility  of  such  investigations  is  demonstrat***!. 


REV.  HENRY  NORMAN  HUDSON,  IL.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  death  is  announced  in  his  8eventy-se**ond 
y**ar  of  Henry  Norman  Hudson,  journalist  and 
author,  better  known  in  the  fl*!ld  of  letters  for 
his  masterly  exposition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
The  son  of  a  farmer  not  blesse*!  with  too  gr**at  an 
abundance  of  this  world’s  goo*l8,  he  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  Vt.,  on  Jan.  28th,  1814.  Educated  at  a 
tjommon  sch*JOl  he  had  no  advantages  by  which 
he  could  acquire  much  learning,  but  early  in 
life  he  showed  great  intensity  of  purpijse  and 
an  indomitable  det(*rmination  to  excel  in  what¬ 
ever  he  took  in  hand.  In  his  eighteenth  y*jar, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Vermont,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Dea.  Ira  Allen  of  Middlebury,  t*) 
learn  the  trade  of  coachmaking,  and  three  years 
later  he  b(*came  a  journeyman.  Every  spare 
hour  he  couhl  find  was  spent  in  reading,  and 
the  summit  of  his  ambition  was  to  work  his 
way  through  college. 

By  unheard  of  exertions  he  qualified  hims<*lf 
to  enter  the  freshman  class  at  Middlebury  Col¬ 
ley**,  and  he  graduated  in  1840.  He  then  took 
to  school  teaching  in  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  one  year,  and  he  spent  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years  in  the  same  otxuipation  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala.  Shakespeare  had  ever  been  his 
favorite  author,  and  while  at  Huntsville  he 
delivered  several  lectures  on  his  writings.  So 


critical  was  the  analysis  and  so  masterly  his 
style,  that  they  won  him  a  reputation  almost 
immediately.  He  publishetl  these  lectures  after¬ 
ward  in  1847,  and  dedicated  them  to  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Dana,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  Shakes¬ 
pearean  studies  aiul  also  one  of  his  warmest 
frieiuls.  In  1844  he  \vent  to  Boston,  aiul  in  the 
Winter  delivered  his  lectures  there  and  in  the 
chief  a*ljoining  cities. 

In  Boston,  however,  his  weh*ome  was  warm¬ 
est,  anil  he  soon  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
leading  literary  men  of  that  literary  city. 
George  S.  Hillard,  Tlu'odore  Parker,  Dr. 
Chamiler  Robbins,  ami  Mr.  Em**r8on,  were  all 
attraete*!  to  this  intellectual  Vermonter.  He 
repeate*!  his  lectures  in  Washington,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia,  ami  was  engaged  also  in  hte- 
rary  pursuits.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  the 
eilitor  of  The  Churchman,  a  wt*ekly  religious 
paiier  then  publisheil  in  New  York,  and  hehl 
the  {ippointment  for  three  years.  Afterwiiril 
he  originateil  and  I'llited  for  some  time  the 
Church  Month  1}*.  In  1851  the  first  volumes  of 
his  eilition  of  Hhakespeare’s  plays  came  before 
the  worhl.  They  were  after  the  form  anil  style 
of  the  Chiswick  edition  of  1826,  and  wen*  issued 
in  eleven  volumes,  the  last  making  its  appi*ar- 
ance  in  1856.  Its  chief  value  was  in  its  notes 
and  introductions.  Since  1865  he  resided  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Cambriilge,  Mass.,  devoting  himself 
to  teaching  Shake8p**are  aiul  other  English 
authors  in  Boston.  He  was  the  editor  for  two 
years  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  a  post 
which  he  filled  with  marki’d  ability.  His  next 
work  was  the  “  Life,  Art,  aiul  Characters  of 
Shakespeare,”  and  in  1873  he  b**gan  his  great 
w^ork,  the  “  Harvaril  Shakespeare,”  deilieated 
to  the  memory  of  Dani**l  Webster,  and  it  is  by 
this  almost  perfect  library  edition  that  his 
fame  in  the  future  will  be  jierpetuateil.  By 
some  critics  he  luis  been  thought  to  be  the 
most  rational  and  compi'tent  interpreter  of 
Shakespeare  that  the  **ountry  has  proihu'ed. 
He  was  also  Professor  of  Shakespeare  in  Bos¬ 
ton  Univeisity,  aiul  the  author  of  the  annotated 
s**ri**s  of  English  classics  for  school  us**. 


WILLIAM  LAMBERT  AND  OLD  JOHN  BROWN. 

William  Lambert  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
John  Brown  and  manag**!'  of  the  W*'8tern  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Uiulergrouiul  Railway.  When 
John  Brown  was  i*x*'cuted,  al'tt'r  tin*  Harper’s 
Ferry  raiil,  Lambert  support***!  the  wi*low  with 
***>nsi*lerabl**  sums  *>1'  r*’a*ly  mon**y.  Ijambert 
is  a  **olori**l  man,  but  has  litth*  of  the  quality 
of  the  n**gro  besi*l**s  bi*ing  black.  'That  is,  his 
heail  is  of  good  Cau**asiau  form,  and  his  speech 
and  action  are  of  the  best  onler  of  accepted 
and  courteous  manners.  His  age  is  ab*)ut  a 
huiulre*!  years,  with  a  balance  of  belief  that  it 
is  over  that  figure.  He  is  a  tailor  and  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  the  found**!'  *)f  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  (coloreil)  in  this  State,  ami  alto¬ 
gether  the  leader  *)f  his  race  living  in  Ontario 
and  Michigan.  Well,  he  di'serves  to  be  that, 
for  no  e*dor***l  man,  Fre*lerii*k  Douglass,  Ward, 
J.  T.  H*)lly,  the  Bishop  *)f  Hayti,  ami  the  late 
Rev.  Highland  Garnet  not  ex**epted,  *li*l  more 
for  them  thiin  lu*.  Under  his  management  of 
the  Uiulergrouiul  Railway,  frem  1829  to  1862, 
over  30,01)0  fugitives  cress***!  Dt*tr*)it  River  int*> 
Cana*la  West,  as  it  was  then  i*alle*l.  The  num- 
b**r  appeals  large,  but  the  *lo**um**nts  sh**w  it, 
and  the  fugitive  [)opulati*)n  i>f  Canada  at  the 
time  of  the  war  lus  given  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
**rnment  reports  at  80,000.  So  the  Hgure  is  imt 
perhaps  excessive,  although  80,000  inclmle  the 
increase  of  the  colony  by  the  active  birth  mt**, 
which  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  negro  ***)nimunity  in  Ontario. 

I  *lroppeil  in  to  see  the  old  gentleman  the 
other  *lay,  ami  hail  a  long  talk  with  him.  I 
found  him  liberal  ami  broad-mimled,  argumen¬ 
tative  ami  charming.  His  memory  is  umlim- 
ined,  his  enthusiasm  as  bright  and  sparkling 
iw  ever,  and  his  talk  filled  with  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  incidents. 

“  Can’t  you  give  me  some  incidents  of  John 
Brown  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  couhl  tell  you  of  him  all  night  long. 
I  have  just  r**a<l  Green’s  article  about  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Brown  in  the  Harper’s  Ferry  engine- 
house.  He  says  Brown  was  insane.  He  was 
not.  He  knew,  as  we  all  did,  that  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  affair  could  not  of  itself  be  a  gr**at  result, 
but  he  knew  and  said  ‘  It  will  be  the  kindling  of 
a  flame  that  will  light  with  liberty  the  Northern 
Continent.  I  shall  not  live  to  8**e  it,  but  I  am 
willing  to  die  to  see  it  sbirted.’  One  night,  I 
think  it  was  in  1853,  I  was  on  watch  in  the 
lodge  for  a  loail  of  fr**ight  from  Ann  Arbor. 
When  it  came  I  went  down  and  met  John 
Brown,  who  was  its  conductor.  I  knew  him  at 
once,  although  I  had  never  before  seen  him, 
ami  we  clasfieil  hands  and  dated  a  friendship 
which  never  terminated  till  his  death.  He  used 
to  stop  at  niy  house.  He  became  a  conductor, 
and  brought  hunilreds  of  negroes  here  in  safe¬ 
ty.  Ho  travelled  everywhere  in  the  South,  and 
his  energy  and  enthusiasm  never  knew  a  break. 
When  our  lodge  was  forming  the  idea  of  South¬ 
ern  invasion,  I  had  ilaily  consultations  with 
him.  Ho  planne*!  everything,  and  although 
every  line  of  speculation  ns  to  the  result  only 
le*I  to  the  failure  of  the  project  in  itself,  he  nev¬ 
er  wavered  in  his  purpose.  It  was  only  how  to 
secure  the  best  result  of  the  martyrdom,  that 
he  argueil  upon. 

He  had  many  fights  with  the  slave-hunters, 
but  his  rare  personal  courage  brought  him  off 
victorious  in  the  end.  One  night  he  and  I 
were  escorting  a  load  of  freight  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  when  some  one  came  stealing  up  behind 
us.  We  were  skirting  the  river,  and  among  the 
fugitives  were  several  for  whom  the  hue  and 
cry  had  been  sharply  raised.  It  was  Winter, 
ami  the  ice  was  flowing  in  the  river,  when  Brown 
turned,  and  running  at  the  tw*)  8pii*s,  threw  them 
into  the  stream,  so  su*ld**n  was  his  atta**k.  In 
an  instant  he  plungeil  in  to  save  them.  One  he 
resell*?*!  without  *lifflculty,  ami  pass***!  up  to  us 
on  th**  pier.  The  other  he  couhl  not  llml  until 
a  weak  *'ry  indi**ate*l  his  jiosition.  Brewn  swam 
towai'*l  him  ami  fet**h***l  him  ashon*.  Th**n  we 
bouml  and  gagg**d  them,  and  Brown  took  from 
his  own  slumlders  his  chith  cloak  ami  threw  it 
over  them  *is  th*'y  lay  on  the  *lock.  Itwjis  the 
only  *lry  garm**nt  h*i  ha*l,  it  having  b*!**n  cast 
asi*l**  wh**ii  he  sprang  to  the  r**8cu**.  Wh**n  our 
**argo  ha*l  cr*>ss***l  over  we  returned  and  re- 
l<*as***l  the  men.  This  in**i*l**nt  shows  th**  natiir* 
of  Br*>wn,*pii**k  to  a**tin  **meigi*m*y  ;  his  horror 
*)f  usel**ssly  sh**d*ling  human  blo*)d  was  as  deej) 
s**at**<l  as  his  8pl**ndid  humanity.” 

“  What  was  the  process  of  s<*curing  fugitives 
to  ti’av*‘l  by  the  U.  G.  R*)a<l?” 

“It  was  simple.  We  b**gan  by  inducing  a 
p**is*)n  in  bomlag**  to  flee.  All  we  ha*l  to  do 
was  to  meet  him  at  a  given  pla**e.  Hiippos**  he 
was  a  husband  ami  father.  When  once  we  had 
him  in  Canada,  we  ha*l  his  photograph  taken, 
and  this,  with  the  neci*88ary  information,  we 
gave  to  a  <*omluctor,  with  orders  to  bring  that 
family  to  Canada.  The  photographs  were  his 
credentials  t*)  the  p**ople  still  in  slavery.  It 
was  then  only  a  matter  of  getting  them  on  the 
line  of  the  read.  B**tween  the  lakes  and  the 
Ohio  River  w*)  ha*  I  over  300  stations,  where 
concealment  was  p*)8sible.  We  fitted  out  tin 
pe<l*ilers  with  wagons  in  which  there  were  false 
bottoms,  and  this  gave  a  m**ans  of  reaching 
places  in  the  slave  Stat**8  without  suspicion. 
Then  we  had  men  who  travelled,  buying  pro¬ 
duce,  **gg3,  an'l  poultry,  and  so  on.  We  ha*l 
agents  on  the  river  on  the  b*)ats,  you  know, 
and  a  favorite  way  was  to  run  away  with  the 
body  servants  of  those  who  came  to  Cincinnati 
and  Pittsburgh  to  shop  and  buy  goods.  So 
succ**8sful  were  we  at  this  in  Cincinnati,  that 
the  planters  and  storekeepers  became  afraid  to 
bring  servants  there,  and  they  began  to  trade 
elsewhere.  Then  the  Cincinnati  merchants  re 
monstrated  and  there  was  the  deuce  to  pay, 
but  we  kept  on  just  the  same.” 

“  Mr.  Lambert,  are  the  scenes  of  the  escape 
of  Harris  and  Eliza,  and  the  help  given  them 
and  others  by  Phineas  Fletcher,  exaggerated  in 
‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  in  the  least.  They  were  the  mildest 
form,  except  perhaps  the  flight  of  Eliza  on  the 
cakes  of  ice.  I  saw  scores  as  serious,  and  for 
a  matter  of  that,  they  were  the  record  of  actual 
cases.  We  furnished  Mrs.  Stowe  with  a  lot  of 
incidents,  and  these  were  the  mildest  of  the  lot. 
It  was  a  wise  . selection  to  take  some  that  would 
not  awaken  teo  great  a  degree  of  incredulity. 
‘  Uncle  Tom  ’  may  have  been  a  book  of  great 
interest,  but  it  was  a  missionary  book  for  all, 
and  its  good  effects  were  greater  than  that  of 
any  single  factor  in  all  that  led  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation,  Lincoln’s  proclamation  alone  excepted. 


You  see,  the  great  difficulty  was  first,  the  lack 
of  ability  of  the  bondmen  to  read,  and  second, 
our  inability  to  produce  this  sort  of  literature 
to  convince  the  educated  white  people  of  the 
deep  infamy  of  slavery.  Mrs.  Stowe  took  up 
the  last  one,  and  we  had  to  bring  the  slave  into 
frei*iloin  to  get  over  the  first” — Detroit  Letter 
to  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette. 


PRACTICAL  COMMUNISTS. 

There  is  not  much  private  property  among 
the  Sanuuuis,  who  cling  with  tenacity  to  their 
old  system  of  common  interest  in  everything — 
everything,  at  any  rate,  which  requires  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  or  labor  to  ju'oiluce  or  obtain,  is 
common  property.  This  system  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  it  has  also  great  disa*lvantages, 
the  most  serious  of  which  is  the  clog  which  it 
forms  to  indivi*lual  progress.  At  the  same 
time  it  annihilates  poverty.  There  is  always 
shelter  and  food  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
infirm.  “A  stranger,”  .said  Dr.  Turn**r,  “may 
at  first  sight  think  a  Samoan  one  of  the  p*)ort 
est  of  the  poor,  and  yet  he  may  live  ten  years 
with  the  Sam*>an  and  not  be  abl^to  make  him 
un*lerstand  what  poverty  really  is  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sense  of  the  word.  ‘  How  is  it  ?  ’  he  will 
say.  ‘  No  food?  Has  he  no  friends?  No  house 
to  live  in  ?  Where  did  he  grow  ?  Are  there  no 
houses  belonging  to  his  hiends?  Have  the 
people  there  no  love  for  each  other  ?  ’  ”  Civil¬ 
ization  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vrriter’s 
frien*!,  improved  the  moral  condition  of  the  Sa¬ 
moans.  They  are  a  race  of  communists,  and 
are  constantly  hohling  public  meetings,  at 
which  presents  are  exchange*!  and  kindnesses 
reciprocate*!.  They  are  naturally  a  hospitable 
people,  and  are  always  willing  to  share  what 
they  have  with  a  stranger.  But  they  are  grad- 
ualiy  learning  the  value  of  tra*le,  which  means 
to  them  ‘  nothing  for  nothing,’  where  foreign¬ 
ers  are  concerned.  'Their  natural  bent  toward 
lying  an*l  trickery  has  not  been  eradicated  by 
Christianity,  and  even  the  most  ostentatiously 
Christianize*!  of  them  will  exhibit  no  shame 
when  f*)und  out.  It  is  probable  that,  like  most 
primitive  ra**e3,  they  will  die  away  before  the 
ailvaiiei*  of  the  foreigner. — All  The  Year  Round. 


^  MILLION 

BOOICS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  MTOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away! 

Librarie.s  Sujqdied  Chenpei-  than  at  any  Book- 
Store  in  the  il'orld. 

MBU.AKIEN  AND  ll»UKN  BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LE6GAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Thlnl  door  wi*8t  of  City  Hall  Park,  NBW  YORK. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

O/fire,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-niTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JANUARY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  .$3,000,000  00 

Reserve  Preiiiiuiii  Fund,  •  -  3,011,637  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  378,483  98 

Net  Surplus, . 1,327,995  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  ■  $7,618,116  08 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banka .  $*45,705  99 

Bonds  and  Mor^aKes.  being  first 

Hen  on  Real  ^tate .  .  22 

United  State*  Stock*  (market  value).  a,879,.390  60 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stock*  Si  Bond* 

(marlAet  vain®) . 1,53/4,550  OQ 

state  and  City  Bond*  (market  value).  O® 

Loan*  on  Stock*,  payable  on  demand.  1*»,850  06 

Interest  due  on  l*t  January,  1886 -  97,056  0* 

Premium*  uncollected  and  In  band* 

Remi  fiftate. . ...i,a7*,6337T 

Total . $7,618,116  08 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

U.  A.  HEALD,  Tice-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  Sec’jr. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  Q.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Aaa’t  Bec’t. 

llANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companj 

40  XTASSAT7  STESST,  ITSTW  TOES. 

Sixty-filtk  Semi-amiTial  Statement,  ihowiiiK  the  conditiMi 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1, 1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,009,000  09 
Reserve  for  Re.lnsurance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Snrplas,  ....  459,447  09 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,612  89 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  State*  Bond*  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,570,976  7$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  flret  llene  on  Im¬ 
prove*!  Real  Estate  In  the  olUee  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  150,760  00 

Loans  on  Call .  8,900  00 

Cosh  in  Bank*  and  Office .  90,709  0$ 

Railroad  Flret  Mortgage  Bonds .  131,702  $0 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . 49,425  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,5*10  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  con  rse  of  transmis- 

alon,  and  uD(x>llected  Office  Premiums .  125,43$  S$ 

Accrued  Interest .  10,558  67 

-  $2,64$, 612  $$ 

BSHTJAimr  S.  'W’ALOOTT,  rreside&t. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE.  VIce-Pres’t  and  8ec*y. 

CHARLKH  L.  ROE,  )  AM*t  SAcrotArlM 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  )  ^  ^  secreiari— ■ 

THE  iMnim 


Life  Insurance  Gempany, 

IjC  and  lj8  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


“/  MGST  DIE  TO  WIN." 

This  Is  a  common  *;xpr*>S8lon,  one  used  perhaps 
most  fro*iucntly  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provision 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MA  Y  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meets 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  yourself  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Say 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  your 
family  inns.  You  survive  the  perlmi ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  j'our  own  advano. 
ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  ivon. 


THE  ^^MANJIA TTA 

Neio  Plan  nveets  the  case. 


For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Ck>m. 
pany,  giving  your  age. 

OBATEPUI.— COMPOBTHro. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledgit  of  the  natnral  laws  which 
govern  the  operation*  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
(Mureful  application  of  the  fine  propertlea  of  well  eelected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dell<»tely  flavored  beverage,  whlcb  may  save  ns  many 
heavy  d*x!tor*'  bills.  It  Is  by  the  lu<Jlcloua  uee  of  enoh 
articles  of  diet  that  a  oonsUtutlon  may  be  gnuloally  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  eubUe  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  stta^ck  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  eMape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  oursetvoB  well  ferOfled  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame."— Ctvll  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Bold  only  In 
half  [x>und  Uns  by  Grocers,  labeUed  thus: 

JJkMKB  KPP8  A  CO.,  H.meeoputlil*  Claemlaga, 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVANOEIilST. 

Ifo.  150  NMUta  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HEURT  M.  FIE1.D,  Ediltor  and  Proprietor. 

TERMS  :  $3  a  Tear,  ia  Advance,  Poetage  Paid. 
Mnteved  at  the  Fostoffioe  at  New  York  as  second-class 
nail  matter. 

Advertisements  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  inch. 
On  tlse  Fifth  Page,  30  cants  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

■arrlages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents; 
ner  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

Address  simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box 
1330,  New  York.  Remit,  In  all  cases,  by  Express 
KOHXT  ORDRB,  DRAFT,  POSTOFFICE  ORDER,  or  REOISTEBED 
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REFORM  OF  THE  LAW— THE  CIVIL  CODE.  EDITORIAL  NOTES,  The  protectioft  'children  is  an  important  j  The  Boston  monthly,  Paper  and  Press,  prints 

The  following  correspondence  which  we  take  entered  upon  the  last  month  of  lepislation,  and  there  is  pending  at  Al-  j  in  its  January  number  a  portrait  and  sketch  of 

from  the  New  York  Tribune  bears  reiDarkable  Winter,  and  up  to  this  time  the  services  so  care-  hany  a  bill  to  accomplish  in  some  measure  ,  Mark  Willcox,  the  paper-maker,  whose  family 

testimony  to  the  service  rendered  in  the  Codi-  hiHy  arranged  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  this  laudaMe  object.  Section  292  of  the  Penal  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  business  and 

fleation  of  the  Law  bv  America  and  chiefly  by  carried  out  with  a  good  degree  of  ia-  Code,  forbids  the  employment  of  children  un-  at  the  same  place  (Ivy  ^Mills,  Delaware  <*ounty, 

one  man,  who  next  week  will  complete  his  81st  terest,  though  it  cannot  be  said  with  very  the  age  of  sixtt'en  as  rope-walkers,  wire-  Pa.,i  since  1729— a  period  of  15.5  years.  The 
year.  While  few  men  in  this  country  have  had  oiarked  results.  Yet  our  ministers  with  many  walkers,  dancers,  gymnasts,  contortionists,  shiying  qualities  of  this  American  family  are 
solaree  a  oractico  Iip  Epph  nil  his  lifp  a  efficient  lay  helpers  have  been  faithful  juiil  riders,  acrobats,  beggars,  peddlers,  wandering  certainly  worthy  of  mention  and  commenda- 

^ligent  .lldent  of’  the  prin^,>L  of  th^^^  -d  this  activity  has  elevated  the  players,  in  any  indecent  or  immoral  exhibition,  tion.  _ 

and  has  labored  without  ceasing  to  re.luee  it  to  tone  of  the  churches,  and  the  effect  or  in  any  exhibition  dangerous  or  injurious  to  ^ 


body  of  the  law  expressed  ’in  language  of  such  tbese  appointments,  all  of  them  with  spiritual  the  training  of  children  under  sixteen  for  fu-  1841-42,  and  recollections  of 

simplicity  and  clearness,  that  all  men  of  ordi-  ProAt-  Indeed,  the  first  named  church  seems  ture  employment  in  the  i^orbidden  oeenpations.  Coventry  period  of  lier  life. 


simplicity  and  clearness,  that  all  men  of  ordi-  inaeea,  me  nrst  named  church  seems 

nary  intelligence  should  be  able  to  understand  oow  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival. 


It  also  forbids  rag  and  bone  picking,  the  ool- 


it,  while  they  should  recognize  its  enactments  Such  tokens  for  good  may  well  encourage  us  to  of  cigar  stumps,  the  gathering  of  mar-  Spniee-street  Presbyterian  Church, 

asbutthe  expression  of  natural  justice.  It  may  renewed  effort  during  the  remaining  month,  ket  refuse,  and  bip  ele-nding  on  the  part  of  Philadelphia  (Dr.  Breed’s),  doubled  its  eollec- 
not  be  possible  to  realize  fully  this  ideal,  but  The  churches  designated  to  hold  special  ser-  children  under  sixteen.  It  also  makes  illegal  Ministerial  Belief  this  year,  as  com- 

every  step  towards  it  is  a  step  in  civilization.  At  '  iees  during  February,  are  the  Canal-street,  e  ex  ii  n  ion  o  insane,  u  lo  ie,  an(  e  orinet  pared  with  last,  the  total  amounting  to  con- 

^  I  A-u^  Ttr... II _ cf _ _ ai.  _ A>hilHriAnin  Y^^iiaiikiiTrkct  ThA  ni  1 1  Ifl  nprtivinlvn.  ^ 


THUR^AY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1886. 


the  same  time,  he  has  desired  to  simplify  the  ^he  Madison-Sqnare,  the  Fourth,  Faith  Church 
long  and  tedious  methods  of  litigation,  which  ^  estminster,  the  Scotch  and  Calvary. 


practically  denied  justice  to  the  poor  man  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  wait  so  long  and  go  tlirough 


ces  during  February,  are  the  Canal-street,  the  exhibition  of  insane,  idiotic,  and  deformed 
le  Madison-Sqnare,  the  Fourth,  Faith  Church,  children  in  museums.  The  bill  is  ceitoinly  a 
'estminster,  the  Scotch  and  Calvary.  most  imi'ortant  one,  and  we  cannot  imagine 

-  '  that  it  will  receive  any  serious  opposition.  It 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  which  came  ought  to  become  a  law  as  rapidly  as  the  routine 
on  Thursday  of  last  week,  was  generally  ob-  of  legislation  will  permit. 


mv.  i  -il  ■  •  1  pared  with  last,  the  total  amounting  to  con- 

m  museums.  The  bill  is  rertamly  a  ■ 

I'Ortant  one,  and  we  cannot  imagine 

ill  receive  any  serious  opposition.  It  . 

become  a  law  as  rapidly  as  the  routine  fHiniisters  um  eiittttiitttv 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  on  xnursuay  oi  lasi  weeK,  was  generally  ou-  of  legislation  will  permit. 

mfl.nj'  lGCiini(.*fl>l  forniftliti^s  to  ootdin  it.  i.o  Qprvpd  iii  thi*  iimtitiitiotifi*  for  it  wfi<£  iip  — 

1. ».l!«l«i„u«iDu»n.  A™„in..oOMV.i..  Ten,-  t^ls  task  he  h«s  devoted  hiuiselt  tor  nearly  ,,  ,,,  "^tent  iu  the  ‘hmXs'  As  will  bo  seen  by  the  aeeonnt  elsewhere  ENah-«I>- 

r  So^rrSisIrroCr^ZTlid^  hee„a„e..er„i  «ive„,tbe  new  North  Church  at  Blu„ham.„u 

appreheasion.  The  good  city  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  DOtii  in  tins  unu  in  Other  states,  ana  in-  IS  a  day  which  will  always  have  an  just  been  dedicated  under  very  pleasant  land  Presbyterian  churches,  and  brings  back  a 

2.  Correspondence:  The  United  States  of  Venexueia.  deed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  led  a  late  infpj-pgt  college  graduates,  from  its  associa-  auspices.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  this  city  preaching  good  report  of  tlieir  usefulness  and  progress.  He 

Some  Plans,  and  other  Plans.  The  Temperance  Situ-  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  to  say  that  “  Mr.  tions  with  the  oast  with  their  old  teachers  ami  the  sermon.  There  is  a  small  debt,  but  the  was  especially  impressed  with  the  large  attendance 

ation  in  Iowa.  Michigan  Letter.  The  Dangers  of  T)nvid  Dudlev  Field  had  done  more  for  the  re-  1  *  1  A  «  1  1  "  1  ovio.vTvfivr  o.f.v.v.i  v.ri.v..  o  upon  the  services  of  the  Coluinbus-avenue Church, 

College  Life.  f:Nr„r.Nf  fVo  lU- classmates,  a  large  part  of  whom  have  passed  congiegation  evidently  intend  to  wipe  it  off  work  there  carried  forward  by  the 

a.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  .Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  oi  ttie  law  tnan  an>  Other  man  living.  forever  out  of  their  sight.  Some  of  these  ten-  very  soon— the  farst  time,  we  venture  to  say,  pastor,  Rev.  V.  X.  Lewis  ami  bis  people.  Gur  otli- 

The  Religious  Press.  William  Lambert  and  Old  John  His  work  IS  in  Five  Codes,  tilling  flve  octavo  (ler  memories  we  recalled  many  vears  ago  on  that  a  fair  opportunity  is  given  tliem.  It  is  a  er  churclies  tliere  are  doing  well,  ami  so  in  otlier 

4  Editorials  Ministers  and  Churches  Volumes,  which  will  be  his  enduring  monu-  the  recurrence  of  this  anniversarv,  and  tinding  great  w'ork  to  erect  a  handsome  and  snbsttin-  *‘‘des. 

A  was  Paul  convicted  before  he  was  converted.  The  ™ent.  Of  these,  three— the  Penal  Code  and  the  reflections  we  made  as  appropriate  now  as  tial  church  like  this  whieii  now  stands  com-  , 

old,  Old  Story.  Early  Se^ing^  The  Home^  the  Ct^es  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Procetiure-  reproduced  that  adtlress  on  our  plete,  cxeellent  for  situation  in  one  of  the  tin-  o^daitt^nrand  ii.stalled  p^^^  of  Jbe  iSltornum 


Brown. 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches. 
A  Was  Paul  convicted  before  he  was 
old,  old  story.  Early  Seeking.  The 


converted.  The  ™ent.  Of  these,  three— the  Penal  Code  and  the  reflections  we  made  as  appropriate  now  as  tial  church  like  this  whieii  now  stands  com- 

oi7“L“e  raTn.  u'"'  Civil  and  Criminal  Procctiurc-  reproduced  that  adtlress  on  our  plete,  cxeellent  for  situation  in  one  of  the  lin-  o^aaiti^^andh.stallod  pas^^^^  of  JbtXS  ttonmm 

have  been  enacteil  into  law  in  this  State,  as  gocondpage.  Now  as  then  the  College  l.s  a  iilace  est  of  our  cities.  We  congratulate  tlie  faitliful  Presbyterian  Church  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  by  the 

s.  well  as  in  many  other  States  and  Teiritories,  yj  great  advantages  and  great  opportunities,  and  able  pastor,  the  Rtw'.  John  MeVey — till  tlio  Presbytery  of  Boston.  Rev.  J.  P.  Cogswell^  of 


Household.  One  Thing  have  been  enacted  into  law  in  this  State,  as 
8.  c^rre^Ev^s.  Money  and  Business.  well  as  in  many  Other  States  and  Territories, 

leaving  the  Civil  Code  still  to  be  adopted  liy  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of  great  exposures  and 
4<THP  PRP«RVTPRIA\  inVANTF  ”  York.  Tills  has  been  twice  passed  by  dangers,  to  which  parents  should  not  be  lilind. 

“  •  the  Legislature,  and  defeated  only  by  the  veto  ]\iany  wlio  have  gone  to  it  from  the  sweet  pu- 

Our  daily  papers  are  proverbial  for  what  of  the  Governor.  It  is  now  before  the  Senate  ritv  of  their  homes,  have  learned  in  it  much  of 
they  do  not  know  armut  Churcli  affairs,  and  and  Assembly  again,  and  it  is  witli  nffcrence  m^id  Wlien  tiiese  youii"- 

hence  the  Evening  Telegrain-s  assurance  tliat  to  this  that  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  tlie  distin-  Collcg's  they  have  as  inucli  need  of 

the  Madison  S«iuare  Presiiytenan  Church  i.s  fruished  s.diolar  ami  puWieist,  writes  a.s  fol-  fatiiers’  and  motliers’  pravers,  as  when 

manifesting  “a  strong  fetding  for  liturgical  lows:  all  knelt  togeth.>r  round  the  old  hearth-stone, 

worship,”  will  be  read  with  great  equaniniity  to  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune :  4II  ^.^o  love  the  Church,  and  all  who  love 

on  the  pait  of  those  most  interested.  The  sir:  The  question  whether  the  Civil  Code  country  also,  will  pray  constantly  for 

statement,  however,  has  attracted  some  atten-  shall  be  enacted,  overshadows  all  otliers  be-  tho.se  who  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  next  gtm- 
tion  outside  the  ranks  of  Presl)yterians,  and  fore  the  Legislature.  Since  narrow  and  tern-  oration,  and  on  whom  both  the  growtli  of  the 
an  Episcopal  contemporaiy  .|Uotes  and  com-  porary  considerations  are  often  urged  in  dis-  ciuireli  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will 


ritv  of  their  liomes,  have  learned  in  it  mucli  of  work  to  completion.  May  they  continue  Rev-  D-  Deurolla  of  Manchestor  delivered 

evd  as  well  as  of  good.  When  these  young  in  this  happy  unity  and  strength  for  years  and 

men  go  to  C')lleg(‘,  they  have  as  much  need  of  >eais.  _  German.  Tbo  attendance  was  large,  and  the  ser- 

their  fathers’  and  mothers’  pravers,  us  when  The  twelftb  •mniv.M-e-irv  ,^r  fii»  vices  impressive.  Mr.  Hartmann  entei-s  upon  Ibis 

tu  tl-  Snpi>ression  of  Vice;  occurre.l  l^r^ITureb  bav^.g""^^^ 

All  wno  lov(  tlu.  unuu  li,  and  all  who  love  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  2(ith,  and  was  an  oc-  ful  bouse  of  worsbi[).  Tliecburcb  promises  to  bo 


casion  of  unusual  int'urst,  the  siiacious  .Asso¬ 
ciation  Hall  being  crowded  throughout.  Its 
Presitlent,  Samuel  Colgab',  presidc'd.  Ilefer- 


verv  useful  iunong  tlie  large  G(>rmau  population 
of  Maneliester. 

NEW  YORK. 

Bkooklyx. — Tb(!  Rev.  C.  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  gave 


ments  upon  it  as  follows : 


cussion,  it  s*‘enis  desirable  to  direct  attention 


The  Apostles’  Creefl  is  recited  audibly  by  the  l>n)a<l  princii»les  by  which  iu  tlie  end 

piMiple  during  the  services  The ^  history  will  judge  the  action  now  to  be  taken 

SIS  from  the  Book  of  Common  rmyer,  IS  lanuliai-  ,  i 

ly  sung  in  chorus  to  its  old  setting.  The  .severe  on  it.  For  this  luirposi'  wo  cannot,  indeed,  eon- 
plainness  that  eharaeterizes  tlie  oniinary  Presby-  suit  “tlu  next  ages,”  but  with  these  Lord 
terian  services,  is  tiere  greatly  modiru^i.  On  Uact^n  in  liis  famous  apiieal,  associates  “  for- 


'iiij'  to  the  Soeiety’s  siu'i*ess  in  supiiressinj'  iiolieo  on  Jan.  Jlst  that  he  sliould  ret i nest  Preshy- 
j:aml)lin^,  Mr.  CViinstoek  said  that  in  no  year  h^rv  to  dissolve  tlio  pastoral  relation  hid  ween  liiin- 
lad  there  been  so  few  gambling  saloons  in  on.>-  >?<'ble-.street  Presbyterian  Cliureb,  at 


Easter-day,  for  e.xample,  there  was  a  lavi.sli  dis¬ 
play  of  flowers  and  blooming  plants  groiipefi 
around  tlie  pupil,  ami  Easter  anthems  were  sung 


eign  nations.”  which  have  been  siiggcstiv''ly 
called  a  .sort  of  contemi'orary  posterity,  and  to 


by  the  choir  of  carefully  seleeti-d  voices.  There-  them  we  may  turn  with  advantagi*.  Many  cmi- 
porb'r  thus  continues :  “The  great  gothic  church,  nentjuri.stsof  Euroi'C  have  studied  the  propo.scd 
In  brown  stone,  with  its  commamling  spire,  pro-  1-  ..1  1: -1  .  .•  .1...  .. 

vides  one  of  Gotham’s  stateliest  landmarks.  It  ^-ode  ofNev\  York  in  tlu*  li.ght  ot  the  hi,,lu  .st 
was  built  after  designs  by  tlie  elder  Uiijohn.  The  legal  learning  ami  expt'rience,  and  ari'  now 
style  is  plain  and  severe,  leaning  to  miissivene8.s.  f,-eelv  expressing  tlieir  conclusions  upon  its 
pe  whole  interior  surface  is  wrapped  in  singular-  scientilic  work  and  as  a  project 

ly  harmonious  fresco  (U»conilion,  in  the  devout  i.*  i  i  •  i  • 

spiiit  of  severe  me<iia‘valism.  Tin?  extremest  rit-  le^isliition. 

ualist  or  sacramentalist  could  ask  for  iiotliinf^  Aiiionp:  the  reeounized  le;jcal  authorities  iu 


The  Old  Spriug-street  (Uuiivh,  this  <*ity,  of  l»a<l  theiv  been  so  ^^uul)liii-sal(K>ns  in  ope  '  Preshytermn  CHurch,  at 

whu  h  the  Rev.  A.  Woodruff  Halsey  i.s  pastor,  ndion.  Whetva  few  years  since  (100  were  open  PEMimoKK.-Tbe  Rev.  T.  L.  M'aldo,  for 

was  one  of  the  churches  designated  for  s|iccial  ”  wlaox*  an  unvouelie'i  j  j^.j,  years  the  ('stet>m«>d  pastor  of  Stone 

January  si'rviei's  by  I’rcsbyti’ry,  and  most  faith-  •'’trangi'r  can  obtain  entrance,  and  the  sanu*  is  ,  Cbureli,  (fem'st'e  county.  N.  Y.,  lias  accepted  a  call 
fullv  have  these  apiiointm'ents  been  ki'pt.  Ev-  Uue  of  lottery  ofliees,  not  one  of  wliieh  is  now  Pr''sbyteiian‘Oluireli  at  East  Pembroke, 

(>ry  week-mglit  there  has  b(a*n  i.reaclimg,  and  >P‘  n  in  tlu  Stab  11m  lepoit  spoke  m  tlu*  ,  eorivspoadents  will  please  note  the 

latterly  also  an  in(piiry-m<*('f ing  of  great  in-  higliest  terms  01  tlu*  aid  renden'd  to  tlu*  Soeie- |  (.luuijro  of  address. 


with  a  jirayer  and  imiuiry-meeting.  Thus  far  Bishop  Huntington  spoke,  and  over  Sl-5(Kt  ^  than  a  year  ago,  ia  which  the  Presbyterian  ehureh 

about  sixtv  have  exi»res.sed  their  special  inter-  "'*‘8  eolleeted  for  the  Society.  The  public  is  ■  and  parsonage  were  consumed  witli  the  rest,  will 

well  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  tliis  or-  i  "‘‘.'J'  cl"irch  is  now  nearly  eoni- 


Among  the  recognized  legal  autlioritics  in  hope  in  the  things  of  r«*ligion,  by  ris- 


uaiisk  ui  i.-.n  iv..  . i- v  .  iv  . . .  _  '  „  ,  '  ,  nir,.,.!,.  \  -  -I  •  *  11  1  i  '  plctcd,  tludi'  pastof,  Mf.  Stiiirts,  proviiig  himself 

more  expressive  or  edifying.  A  bold,  deeply  re-  tpeii- sevi'ral  nationsare  Prof.  Koenig  of  Switz-  Many  of  these  are  tin*  young  peojile  ot  ganization.  An>  one  \Mio  is  at  all  sk«*{)tical  .  py  p,,,  interest  and  wisdom  in  affairs,  as  well  as 

cessed,  round-arched  pam*!  breaks  tlu*  eastern  .  t  vrm-i '-icn  of  Frnnee  mid  Von  llolzeii-  tin*  church,  who  have  been  well  iiistructetl  as  head,  we  advise  to  send  stanqis  to  ability  in  the  imlpit,  just  the  man  for  tlie  emergen- 

wall  for  the  pulpit  platform,  behind  which  rises  ,  'y  ‘  .,,,,1  „..f.i,  of’them  has  ivc(*ntlv  duty.  Both  adults  ami  children  are  Anthony  (’omstock,  at  150  Nassau  street  j ‘‘y-  ,  Relations  thu.s  cemented  by  ealamity  and 

an  elalxirate  gothic  reredos,  beaut  ilully  wrought  doi  11 01  Gel  man  v ,  tind  t  aeli  01  them  lias  u  (.<  niiy  .  'i  i .  i  .in.*.;  .  mid  seen  re  bis  renert  nf  wb  iif-  ii-,.-  i.,>,.,i  .i,.,,,’.  '  trial,  ought  not,  and  we  iiresiime  will  not,  he  .sev- 

in  black  walnut.  Galleries  with  brilliantly  illu-  written  a  careful  estimute  of  this  Code  in  a  letter  liovvever  inclmh  d,  and  tlu  testimony  ot  some  I  <  •  .'  i  n  loiu  1  1  witbout  careful  and  due  eon.sid»*ralion.  We 


minateil  fronting  fill  the  sides  and  west  end,  which  ^  miOmr 
servos  for  a  choir  and  organ  gallery.  ” 

This  IS  tlie  “  Preshytoriau  advaiu  c*  towards  .  , 

the  full  and  elaborate  system  of  forms  in  use  [''  J*  *  ^ 
in  the  Ei'iseopal  Church.  Our  brethren  are  '  *  .  , 

welcome  to  mak<*  the  most  of  it,  if  only  the  ,  , 

XX  XI  1  X  -XI  -  XI  X  •  .  I-  ■.  e  ward  been  111' 
statoment  Ik*  k(*pt  within  the  strict  limits  of  . 

X  XL  Tx  -  .  I  X  XI  -  XI  •  itisnolonge 

truth.  It  IS  true  that  there  are  m  the  sr*rvice  x,  ,  .  ,  - 


of  the  littl(*  OIK'S  is  especially  clour  and  sati.s- 
Prof.  Koenig,  writing  from  Berne,  Nov.  25th,  flK’tary.  Pastor  Halsey  has  been  assisted  in 
1885,  points  out  tlie  st*ady  pr(.gr(‘ss  nuidi*  liy  lB'«‘achiiig  by  several  city  pastors :  Drs.How- 
tlu*  principle  of  coditicatioii,  and  obsi'i  ve.s  that  t  iosb>,  M.  R.  \iiicent,  S.  M.  Hamilton, 
no  nation  wliich  has  ever  adopted  it  has  after-  ^^t'argt*  Alexander,  J.  C.  Bliss,  Hugh  Priteliurd, 


the  past  year. 


uiiderslaiid  that  the  new  church  will  he  dedicat'd 
iu  about  two  weeks.  Tlie  occasion  will  bo  one  of 


,  ,  ward  been  induct'd  to  aliaiidon  it.  In  his  view 

statoment  Ik*  ki'pt  within  the  strict  limits  of  ,  x*  1  xi  x<:  1 

,  ^  ,  ,  X  X.  -  XI  -  it  IS  no  longer  an  open  que.stion  whether  a  (  ivil 

truth.  It  IS  <ru4;  that  there  are  m  the  sr*rvice  x,  ,  .  ,  -  ,  1  fm  11  x-  xi  x  ;x  -u 

,  x,i  1  X  #  X  Code  IS  desirable.  The  old  notion  that  it  will 

of  the  Madison-square  Church  two  featim*s  ,  xi  1  1  x  1  ,  i  :  i  : 

X.  I  XI-  iiTJ-Kx  hamper  the  development  of  h'gal  princiiiles,  IS 


PiTTSFORi). — A  blessed  work  of  grace  is  going 
on  and  growing  in  power  in  tliis  congregation  and 
community.  Twenty-ciglit  persons  were  receivi'd 
into  the  coinnnipion  of  tlie  church  last  Sahbatli 


which  have  not  been  adoi>ted  in  all  Presbyte- 


a  “  nursery  tale,”  by  which  no  discerning  jurist 


ticable  and  desirable,  and  will  be  a  distinct 
service  to  the  nation.  .411  Germany  now  eager- 


ta<-tory.  Pastor  Halsey  has  been  as.sisted  in  'ppe  Fonrth-avenuc  Preshvterian  Church  of  1  l  he  occasion  will  bo  one  ol 

pr«-aching  liy  several  city  pastors:  Drs.  How-  thiscitvlDr  Howard  Crosbv’si  tool- nn  if «  <.iii  |  bae<d  intciest  to  that  pt'opb*,  and  to  all  \Uu)  ba\e 
.  w.  I  ■  Af  A--  X  u  AT  u  -lx  inis  t  iij  (1.11.  iiowaia  v  iosi»\  si  took  up  its  col-  I  lu'lpcd  or  sympathiz<>d  with  tlu'm  in  their  los.scs 
aid  i.  ioso>,  xU.  K.  Vincent,  n.  .Vl.  Hamilton,  l(H*tion  last  Hunday  morning  for  Fori'ign  Mis-  and  tludr  courageous  cfTorts  to  repair  them, 
(icoigt*  Alexand(>i,  J.  C.  Bliss,  Hugh  Piitcliuid,  sions,  and  thoug-h  it  iloi'S  not  1  toast  of  tlu*  great  Pittsford. — A  blessed  work  of  grace  is  going 

4V.  J.  McKittcrick,  and  Georgt*  J.  Mingins.  wealth  of  some  of  tlu*  churches  farther  in >-  <>»  sind  growing  in  power  in  tliis  congn-gat ion  and 

riTtof:,  “ir  «■  ss 

^  ^  i.  i-J  •*  '  good  ovi(lon(*o  of  the  Spirit  ;  (Jan.  31)  on  prof^'s.sion  of  faitli.  Sixteen  wore  bap- 

preaened  twice,  ine  not  small  auditonum  was  which  is^irifiiscd  into  his  people  l>y  the  beloved  tizeti.  Other  converts  belonging  to  other  coiigre- 
crowded  to  hear  him  on  Thursday  evening,  de-  energetic  i)astor  gatioiis  are  linding  their  way  into  tlie  churches  of 

spite  st<»rm  and  slush.  Thus  the  interest  seems  “  — -  their  choice.  There  are  many  inquirers.  The 

t„  be  de,,,c„l,«  u„d  »„.i.dl,.«  h.  the  d„w„-  Tb'.  En.-li.,,,  l.„.»byl,.ri„,.  C'l.uivl,  1,  doh.j,-  1,?'^ 

to\N  n  portion  of  the  city ,  w  heii*  this  chui<*h  lias  t  ll  tinaiH  ial ly  •  As  an  im  idt  nt  ot  its  gi owth  p($()ple,  under  tlie  direction  of,  anti  in  dependence 

so  long  stood  as  a  beacon  light.  i>i  otlier  respects,  the  Sustentation  Fund  closed  upon,  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  su|iet-llcial  ex- 

-  the  year  satisfactorily,  the  sum  contributed  to  eitemciit;  a  very  deep,  quiet,  earnest  feeling  per- 

The  Riitorf'i's  Phiirch  will  he  oni'iied  for  rcrrii-  iisMiKt.  wx'nk  cmiureiriitimiu  in  riiiaiiiix  xkxiir  rma.  'ados  all  lieaits.  All  classes  are  being  leaehed. 


’The  pastor  has  been  assisted  by,  and  with  his  peo- 


tionjoin.  The  Apostles’ Creed  was  introduced  ,  i  i  •  ki  i  „t:ii  »  ,  ii  xi..  .x  The  Rutgers  Church  will  be  opened  for  regu-  assist  weak  congregations  in  raising  their  pas-  'a*"-*’  an  nuins.  ah  t  lasM  s  arc  ueing  leai  neu. 

L  XI  .  X  XL  .  ■  -  .  XI  1  •  ticable  and  desirable,  and  will  be  a  distinct  ,  ,  xV  l-  mi...  .  ,  m  n  i  The  pastor  has  been  assisted  by,  and  with  Ins  peo- 

by  the  late  Dr.  Adams  in  a  form  to  lie  used  in  4,j  Germany  now  eager-  worship  on  Sunday  m-xt,  at  eleven  tor’s  stipend  up  to  £2(t(t  umonnting  £.5480.  And  j.u,  gratefully  acknowledges  the  emeient  services 

the  admission  of  new  members  to  the  church,  .  .  xi,„  „  ™rileHon  xif  a  Tivil  f’ode  hv  the  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  usual  hour,  the  iniiirovement  in  church  p.salmody  has  been  of,  his  brethren  in  the  Presbytei-y,  and  in  neighbor- 

when,  after  the  Covenant,  all  rise  and  make  Y  ‘  P  „  ..  Thou  rhtf  il  Per  ®  hear  that  the  outlook  is  more  quite  notiiblc  of  late.  In  fact  the  choirs  are  i»>K  churches.  Brethren,  pray  for  us.  c. 

their  united  Confession  of  Faith  in  reiR^ating  ^  x  .  x  ^  x*  a  *  and  more  encouraging,  and  that  Dr.  Bootli  and  magnifying  their  parts.  A  late  London  pa-  Elmira.— The  fourth  week  of  union  evangelistic 

_ _ ^xLxx..  xLxx  4..x.oxm.'  ..  xxx...,-  iMiiM-.i.r  n»ans  have  seen  with  deep  interexSt  a  Code  pre-  .  . _ _ m...  ..x^xV...,.  ...i...x  :x  ...n..  .< ..  .  .  . :  „  i  .  x.  services  in  Elmira,  uiuler  the  leadership  of  Rev.  E. 


their  united  Confession  of  Faith  in  reiu^ating 
together  the  .Aixistles’  Cret'd — a  very  impress¬ 
ive  service.  Although  these  features  may  ser'in 


^^.LIILI  Lix.  X^IAIOLXLO  I.  X L. ,  . I  o-x-  Yoi’k,  which  alrcadj'  serves 

ive  service.  Although  these  features  inav  8o«.*m  „  x  •  -  -  x  i-  .  xi  words  and  favorable  auguries.  That  this 

.  .  X-  xi  •  A  •  I-  x  Continental  jurists  as  a  comiiendium  of  the  ,  ,  ,  x-  i  •  i 

to  some  innovations  ui>on  the  rigid  simplicity  „  i  .  i  i  u-  i  i  once  honored  congiegation  sliould 

,  T.  ..  u-  XU  X  i  11  *  •  English  and  .American  law,  and  which  has  ,,  .x  i  x  xi  .  •  T  ..  -xi 

of  Puntan  worship,  they  are  not  at  all  foreiga  ,111  ■  xi  xu  1  -  •  .  scattered  to  the  four  winds  without  un 

1  X  XL  X-  ■  X  1  X  XX-  1  already  had  an  influence  on  the  decisions  of  ,  ,  x  xu  -x  x  xi  •  1  x  - 

or  unknown  to  Continental,  if  not  bcottish,  "_x  mi  1  1  -xi  xi  1  -x  fort  to  gather  it  together  again,  and  to  m 

Presbyterianism;  and  they  have  been  intro-  •’  c  i.  ..-.fu  ..  r,..™  i.f«  ,..xi..„a  „ 

duoed  into  scores  of  our  American  cliurehes. 


and  more  encouraging,  and  that  Dr.  Bootli  and  magnifying  their  parts.  A  late  London  pa-  Elmira.— The  fourth  week  of  union  evangelistic 
others  interested  are  receiving  many  cheering  per  notices  what  it  calls  “a  prai.se  demonstra-  E™T.lso^‘hariu7 end!^to 
words  and  favorable  auguries.  That  this  old  tion  ”  of  North  London  choirs,  to  stimulate  in-  fulness.  More  than  200  pei-sons  have  been  “  for- 
and  once  honored  congregation  sliould  be  terest  in  the  service  of  soncr  in  the  churches,  ward  ”  for  prayers  during  the  nioetings,  most  of 


terest  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  churches,  ward  ”  for  prayers  during  the  nioetings,  most  of 
This  was  to  take  nlace  at  Park  f:hiir(*h  Hio-li.  wliom  have  professed  conversion.  The  audiencos 


Z  7  i  T  mV  tkl  a!  li  V  f  “  ^’Jittered  to  the  four  winds  ”  without  un  ef-  This  was  to  take  place  at  Park  Churcli,  High-  ‘'-'‘ve  professed  conversion.  Ihe  audiences 

already  had  an  innuenee  on  the  decisions  of  #^^4. 4.^  .4.  .1  .  1  4.  •  a.  i  /ry  i  i>  mi  -a.  1  i  •  have  boon  lar^e,  and  the  number  of  Christian 

the  courts.  They  look  with  confldence  upon  its  fort  to  gather  it  together  again  and  to  mtu.se  bury  (Rev.  Dr  E'linoi.d’sj  The^unit'd  chc^^  ^orkera  has  iiu-reased.  The  Presbytery  of  Che- 
whnliv  iin*ihlp  frt  IipMpvp  thiit  “ 'innro  it  With  u  ncw  life,  Were  indeed  a  sorrow  and  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  I.  G.  Edw’ards  of  St.  mung  at  a  recent  meotinj?  direetod  tliat  the  Frank- 
,  u-  u  u  I  A  *11  shame  to  our  common  PresbyUuianism,  which  John’s  Wood  (Dr.  (Jibson’s)  Church,  number  hn-strect  Presbyterian  Clnirch,  wliich  tlirough  in- 

hnnamna  whinh  hRVP  Innir  iirnvpn  frrminnipas:  v  j  \  /  »  _  _ i _ t . .  ..i _ i  « _ _  _  i.-. 


together  with  the  responsive  reading  of  tlie  ^onsions  which  have  long  proved  groundh^s  always  so  valued  itself  on  its  “staying  about 
—  -  ....  ..  ..  ..  will  yet  be  strong  enough  on  your  side  of  the  ..  .  r.  .  ^ 


Psalms.  In  all  this  there  is  no  “  ritualism  ” 


..ouxxxic.  w.ix,  .X,  ..vx  . . X X.XX. .....  ^  1  1-  1  •  u  qualitips,  thc  pct SI s tcncc  w 1 1 li  w li ich ,  havincr  t>  v  x  -  • 

U..4-  So  «4-  oMMmi.i  fm-  ocean  to  suppress  a  work  of  which  any  nation  .  .1  i  -x  x  j-i  -x  mL^  Presbyterianism  1 

but  such  as  is  altogether  tit  and  seemly  for  ,,,  ' .  .  ,  ,,  •'  begun  a  good  work,  it  steadily  pursues  it.  The  x  u-  x  tx 

So  .kokmioM  Mf  M1..S00  would  have  reason  to  be  proud.”  , . ancient  history.  It 


that  which  is  the  house  of  prayer  and  praise 
as  well  as  of  instruction. 


loiit  ‘XKi  vfiicea  teriial  dissension  ha.s  been  closesl  for  a  time,  be 

■  - - -  opened.  Services  will  be  conducted  for  the  pres- 

Presbyterianlsm  in  Bermuda  has  a  very  out  by  ministers  appointed  by  its  committee, 
icicnt  history.  It  was  lirst  introduced  into  Scottsville.- Pastor  Halleck  has  been  greatly 


T-i  T  n  „  _.-x„  » _ _  TA  .1/1  f^te  Dr.  Jolin  M.  Krebs,  so  long  the  beloved  .1.,.  .’/..o  i.,.  xv,„  t>  „  /-i  -v  -xi  blesseil  in  his  labors,  and  forty-five  accessions  to 

Dr.  Lyon-Caen  writes  from  Pans,  Dec.  .dO,  Rutoers  Church  held  lirmlv  to  l.  ^  ^  ®  the  church  have  takcA  place  within  a  few  month.s. 

1885,  that  he  has  perused  the  Code  with  the  ^  ,in,.ti-ine  of  thp^nersovemnn’e  of  thu  anmta  ^  hicotsman,  liofore  they  became  an  English  Special  meetings  have  followed  the  Week  of 


pastor  Clark  a  quiet  work  of 
on  since  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
s  have  been  decidedly  quick- 


thing.  As  its  literal  meaning  is  “behind  the  x  ■  1  x  i  11  u  u  *  1  now  an  opportunity  to  illustrate  its  faith  by  its  nu-Vi.  1  x-  x  xu-  ui  11  x  ■  and  spiritual  interests  have  been  decidedly  quick- 

Wk,"  It  *>metl„.es8«„me,  merely  the  bmtk  ho  would,  perhape,  have  pre  erred  ’’'’Apart  from  Ita  hletorical  aejeia-  Pe’ a  r  •  ^  one.!  S,  a  reeult. 

jot  a  lits^llace,  Iq  good  old  feudal  times  it  des-  *  uropean  p  an  o  res^r  nga  ranc  o  tjons,  it  ia  to  bo  said  that  not  heforc  has  a  Pres-  ii  ’  r'anisiii  in  ermu  a  an  Clyije.— A  series  of  cvanjtelistic  meetings  will 

X  1  J  XL  L  _xi.  X  u-  u  A  J,  commercial  law  for  a  distinct  code.  But  he  l,,..  .•il.,_-l  .  x-  •  i  x  America.  He  may  almost  lx;  said  to  have  dis-  soon  open  in  the  church  in  which  the  pa.stor,  Rev. 

.gnated  the  oiv^n  hearthstone,  upon  which  fires  execution,  excellent  in  all  V.  f '^bstantial,  even  elegant  covered  the  Rev.  George  Keith,  and  given  him  W.  H.  Bates,  will  be  aided  by  Rev.  M.  V.  Broiik. 


were  lightod  in  castle  halls.  In  churches  it  _  xx 

was  applied  to  a  screen  behind  the  altar:  in  V^^^l^l'.x 


that  Amerieans  know  W  *™''  l-laco  in  onr  early  jinnals. 


A  valuable  sermon,  “A  Study  upon  Consecration,” 


LMx  ..J  ..xx.L  .J, . . — ,  confusing  in  British  statutes  Its  aLj.........  ...  ......  l>l  a...l  l  iktaL.j'w-ijr  aai  L-nwjucBLci  i.-i  yihk  .w..i.. 

instead  of  being  fllle  l  with  carved  ecclcsiasti-  ,  nf  ,nptat='witb  Next  Sabbath  the  church  is  to  of  praise  for  its  faithfulness  in  supervising  its  Newark. — Special  meetings  have  been  contin- 

cal  symbols,  there  is  not  even  a  single  letter  of  p.  ,  ,  j  u  V  .•  i  1  •  bo  reopened,  Drs.  Hall  and  Hitchcock  and  oth-  churches.  The  visitation  directed  at  its  Fall  ued  sin«e  the  Week  of  Prayer,  with  good  attend- 

the  loKl-a  Prayer  or  the  A,»stlca-Crn«l  or  the  hi»  cordial  approval  and  he  Is  part, e, daily  im-  mdlnR  Dr.  Booth  in  the  sen  icca  ot  the  inectinR  ia  now  helnR  carried  out  and  on  ami  «  few  converalon.  The  meeting,  el  the 

TenConimandmentai  Thi.  1,  the  -elaborate  pre«ed  by  one  tcatnri-  of  snporiority  to  any  „„y,  whieh  cannot  tail  to  he  ot  meat  interest.  Tlinrsdnv  evening  last.  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  » ?  Sif 


(Tothie  reredos”!  One  mast  look  ulKin  It  bv  Euroix-hn  "Maglins  of  .lurlspru- 

r, _ »  »..jxi.  Pm  ir.  if  on  o.iwonoM  fn  dcnoc  ’  aud  tlic  Deflmtions  and  Gcncral  Pro- 


theeyeof  faith  to  detect  in  it  an  advance  to-  «  auuuie  i^cuiuuui.s  u..u  ath 

J  .  ..  visions,  vs’hich  constitute  Parts  IV.  and  V. 

-o  on,.  .Linfaix  f/L  -ni..  Piof.  Von  Holzcndorff  writes  from  Munich, 

However,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  our  Episco-  ^  ^  ^  .  ,  -x  i-  x-  xi  i 

pal  friends  to  look  upon  a  “  reredos,”  we  can  wishes  it  distinctly  nnder- 

iell  them  where  they  will  find  another  in  a  that  he  offers  no  opinion  on  any  subject 

Presbvtorian  church  of  this  citv.  Long  before  f  Practical  jurispn.dence  in  America  modes 
the  Madison-square  Presbytorian  Church  had  ly  assuming  that  his  judgment  could  have  r 
anametobo,theUniversitv-placeChurchwas  But  on  the  question  whether  th 

built.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  up-town  ade<iuato  summary  of  that  junspr 

churches,  and  in  its  dav  was  considered  a  presenting  it  in  its  simplest  and  mo 

model  of  architectural  beautv.  And  such  it  '"^^ure  form,  he  freely  expres.ses  ins  eonvi 
still  is.  To  this  flay  there  is  no  liandsomer  or  ‘  d»««tion  he  is  knov 

more  “ehurehly,”  or  every  way  becoming  to  be  the  highest  living  authority.  He  says: 
•ki.iGtxkrinm  in  the  wh.ile  eitv  Amninf  it.  Comparing,  therefore,  your  Cofle  with  the  nio 


the  Lord  eon  tine  to  burn  for  years  to  come,  to  giienot  Memorial  Church  at  Pelham  Manor, 
the  light  and  joy  of  those  who  shall  come  up  The  occasion  was  one  of  interest  ami  profit  to 
to  this  liousc  of  prayer  to  join  their  hearts  and  all,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  pastor. 


voices  in  the  worship  of  God  ! 


lenot  Memorial  Church  at  Pelluim  Manor,  jn  flnance.s  about  three  hundred  dollars  The 
1  .  ,  p  •  X  x  I  .ix  X  ladies  of  the  ehureh  are  fitting  up  a  room  in  one 

lie  occasion  was  one  of  interest  anil  profit  to  f,f  ■.  fjii„i]ies  of  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

1,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  pastor,  x.  .nu  .  .  „  ■  i  x, 

XI  Ti  Lv  T,  I  1  11-  1  BRorKPORT.— Though  iiastor  Eddy  some  time 

Rt*\.  D.  N.  I  reeland,  and  his  {Miofile.  teiulenxl  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  April 

1st,  yet  his  people  are  not  willing  to  let  him  go. 
Wo  are  niiu-h  obliged  to  a  friend  in  Wayland,  <bi  'i’uesday,  the  19th.  a  meeting  of  the  church  was 


more  enuremy,  or  every  way  uecoming 
auditorium,  in  the  whole  city.  Among  its 
features  was  a  “  reredos  ”  of  much  greater 
pretensions  than  that  in  Madison  square,  as  it 
mounted  iq)  from  floor  to  organ-loft,  and  form- 
eil  a  rich  and  sombre  background  to  the  ex  lui- 
sitely-wrought  pulpit  in  the  same  black  wal- 


tious ;  and  on  such  a  question  he  is  well  known  raised  but  S518,  but  little  over  one-sixth  of 

to  be  the  highest  living  authority.  He  .says :  what  is  needed  to  oxtriejite  the  Academy  from  V  r,‘t  ,r,i' t  li . •< Th  .  a  ;  y-*  ont  without  a  pastor. 

. . .  imniKT  it.  Comparing,  therefore,  your  Ckxle  with  the  most  the  very  “  tight  i»lace  ”  in  which  it  is  just  now.  ,  ''7  ‘  ^  ^  Medina.— Rev.  E.  P.  Gardner,  of  this  place, 

^  prominent  works  of  Europe.iii  civil  legislation,  I  ijnt  he  holies  and  pravs  that  deliverance  niav  ^^‘'^bous  a  d  sarcastic  all  rolled  into  one,  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  tho  Young 

Klos  of  much  greater  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  may  safely  pass  If  nnvtmdv  iu  willinir  tn  lend  n  iinmi  and  hen*  is  a  specimen.  It  says:  Mens  Christian  Association  at  tlie  Baptist  churcli 

in  Madison  .square,  as  it  through  the  ordeal  of  the  most  S'lvere  criticism.  >a*L-  Ay*  .'  ^  ‘  .  *  r,  *« k-ih  a  naiui,  struck  a  new  idea.  It  is  to  tax  our  in  that  place  on  Sunday  evening,  the  24th  ultimo. 

It  is  the  most  complete  Code  I  know  of.  in  so  far  now  is  the  tune.  He  desires  us  to  correct  un  pesky  chicken  thieves  to  deatli.  Put  a  three  hun-  Niglitly  services  are  to  be  h(*ld,  lieginiiiiig  with  the 

as  it  contains  matter  elsewhere  left  to  the  iiico-  error  in  our  last  article,  in  which  we  said  that  dred  dollar  tax  on  them,  and  punish  with  fines  and  7th  instant,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Frost  of  .Yttica  is  to 

herent  and  disputwl  activity  of  statutory  or  more-  <*  ^jjen  he  first  went  over  the  'ooiind  tliere  iuiprisonment  every  one  that  does  not  [lay  the  tax.  assist  in  Gospel  work. 

ly  oecasiony  legislation.  It  embodies  iindi'r  the  ^..i.mmI  ....-i  mmm  ,.’i..v.v.  i..  This  will  make  the  business  more  respectable  to  .TnnnAN Knecial  meetings  have  been  continued 


their  views  pretty  well  matured  on  the  subject. 


•J  a*.--.!.......,.,  x.Mx„  xx.x.  x.-v...  .xxx.x  i.L,  loir'i'  iiniiit-_^  nii  o  1 1 1 1  -  A  L 1  icn  n .  .LM».iii..v  III  vn-  -kri.L:,  ,,  f.,.  (if  “Till*  L  V  rTTi  ”  riT-L-ii  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  his  resignation 

weight.  But  on  the  question  whether  this  ginia,  wishes  to  make  his  acknowledgments  '  ^x  ’  x.x-x  v’^  p  v  7  ’  -xu  be  returned  to  him,  and  ho  be  requested  to  remain. 

Code  IS  an  adequate  summary  of  that  junspru-  to  those  who  havi*  aided  him,  though  his  sue-  •  •  i  x  ,,,,rji,rrniib  nil  mn-U-nrl  tn  nnr  tinnU  Clarkson. — Hero  is  a  small,  waning  country 
dence,  presenting  it  in  its  simplest  and  most  cess  has  been  but  liniitod.  Thus  far,  though  ,rv  ^  x  ^  ^  *  x-  "  i  -  i  xi  i  '  <'1“'*'‘’1>.  <>*'**<'  useful,  but  now  below  the  point  of 

mature  form,  he  freely  expres.ses  his  eonvic-  he  has  b**en  at  work  for  several  weeks,  he  has  temperance  question  lias  evi.lent  y  been  easy  self-support.  (),,  Wcd,.c.sday  evening  a  dona- 

,  V  I  •  111  .  ,  A  I  A  •  At  «  mooted  Up  there,  and  thoufrhtful  people  have  tion  wan  ^iven  to  obtain  funds  for  much  needed 

tiniis:  iindonsuchaoiiestionhei.swellknow.i  rui<xi, 4  1...1  S.SlK.  but  little  over  one-sixf  h  of  .  .  .  '  ^  .  repairs  on  the  parsonage.  The  church  is  at  pres- 


nut.  It  was  in  front  of  this  “  i-ert'dos”  that  the  head  of  unity  many  provisions  wliich  other  legis- 
towering  form  of  Dr.  George  Potts  stood  for  'at^*”^  'buffered  to  form  a  matter  of  tragment- 
.  1  •  1  a.u  A.  AxL  A.  arv  and  experimental  intervention.  Thearranj^e- 


when  he  tirst  went  over  the  ^^roiind,  there  imprisonment  every  one  that  does  not  jiay  the  tax.  assist  in  Gospel  work 
IL-A  lint  one  s.-bool  ,,nd  one  nr.mcbinir  iibn-o  in  This  will  make  the  busiiie.ss  more  respectable  to  .JoRDAN.-Soccial  n 


many  years,  as  he  proclaims  I  the  truth  to  a 
congregation  remarkable  for  its  intelligence. 


ary  amt  experimental 
ment  and  division  of  a 
up  with  a  rare  degree 


v^  but  one  s,-hool  and  erne  prcaclii.ig  plac-e  in  it,  S  wm  d7e  au' 

the  rei^ion  desenbeil.  This  is  collect  but  in  puUible  cliicken  thieves  out  of  the  business.  Those 

part.  There  was  indeed  but  one  school,  bid  who  pay  the  tax  and  tlioso  who  receive. tlie  tax 


wealth,  and  Christian  lil>erality;  and  it  was  same  time  the  requirement  of  practical  jurispru-  different  parts  of  the  field. 


of  all  its  pravisUm.s  are  drawn  -wt-re,  ami  still  are.  several  chun-hes  in  "''1  ‘‘"^e  a  special  interest  in  eiifoi-ciiig  the 

groe  of  skill,  answering  at  the  .x,  »xv.  «  ii  law  against  those  who  do  not  pay  tax.  Ihis  will 

uiremeiit.s  of  practical  jurispru-  aineienl  parts  or  tne  tieta.  drive  a  large  number  of  low  dive  chicken  thieves 


while  ministering  in  this  “ehurehly”  fane 


deuce  and  the  iloctriiial  principles  of  your  com¬ 
mon  law.  It  avoids  the  failure.s  attendant  on  pro- 


There  are  not  wanting  indications  of  special 


as  against  the  priestly  orders  of  Episcopacy,  to”d7"r  Hrmly  beUe  it  constitutes  lately  at  Watkins,  there  is  increa.sed  attention  L^Om  ciUes  and  to^vv^and"^^^^^^  sion,  appointed  committees  to  visit  a  large  number 

He  certainly  discerned  no  '  ritualism,  nor  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  civil  legislation  ob-  to  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  x4nd  what  a  tioii  of  licensing  chicken  thieves  it  they  want  •  V 
anything  out  of  harmony  with  the  strietost  tainahle  in  the  present  age  of  judicial  knowledge.  “  sweet  and  awful  place  ”  was  the  old  Hanover  thern,  then  they  will  have  all  the  responsibility  p’^.^ver  "‘Srp1s7m.n^7a"l 


Ihis  will  maKu  irUx  uusiness  inoro  respectable  to  Jordan. — Sp(H*ial  meetings  have  been  coiitinucid 
thOxSe  that  follow  it,  and  will  drive  all  the  disre-  since  the  Week  of  Prayer,  with  encouraging  re- 
putable  chicken  thiev  cs  out  of  the  business.  Those  suits  and  .some  conversions, 
who  pay  the  tax  and  those  who  receive. the  tax  .  x,  ,  xix  ,  hl  t,  ...  t.,  tt 

will  tlu'ii  take  a  special  interest  in  enforcing  the  Auburn.  Calvary  Church,  with  Rev.  .  •  , 

law  against  those  who  do  not  i.av  tax.  This  will  e"Jf>ye/  **  continuous  revival 

ilrive  a  large  number  of  low  dive  chicken  thieves  December,  and  some  three  luindre.l  persons 

out  of  the  business,  and  thcrebv  abate  a  great  a’^kml  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  A  largm 

nuisance.  Let  us  be  practical.  ProKibition  docs  "“^ber  of  young  persons  have  become  active  in 
not  prohibit.  We  must  interest  a  larger  number  ^»**’‘«t*an  work.  The  otlie  pastors  of  the  city 
of  pLiple  ill  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  A  good  <-a**J'‘8tly  engaged  in  miit^l  labors,  ami 

income  tax  will  interest  them.  P.  S.  At  least  -  ‘/‘‘tranks  of  their  own  churches  Rev  W. 

perhaps  the  be-st-LocALOprioNizE  the  business. 


anything  out  of  harmony  with  the  strietost  tainahle  in  the  present  age  of  judicial  knoi^ ledge,  “  gwpet  and  awful  place  ”  was  the  old  Hanover 
Presbytorianism  in  this  reredos ;  nor  <li,i  Dr.  Church  in  Wilmington  on  Sabbath  last,  when 

Booth,  who  stood  in  the  same  pulpit  aftor  him ;  appears  to  be  the  main  desire  of  the  public  the  communicants  of  the  six  Presbyterian 


«IIVI  II.  I.II  I.IX.  X  ..I...,  appears 

nor,  we  venture,  has  the  present  pastor.  Dr.  at  large. 


ohurehes  of  the  city  were  assembled  in  the  ob- 


tioii  of  licensing  chicken  thieves  if  they  want  T  Tu. 

them,  then  they  will  have  all  the  responsibility  i  mfni  n  ^.(iv 

and  all  the  chickens  and  all  the  protits;  and  the  J  ^ 

innocent  country  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ®  ^  masses  toward  the  Cross, 
wicked  business — only  to  furnish  the  chickens  (?j.  Caledonia. — The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  J. 
Thu-M  1=  MMf  miiMii  Kmmx  fMi.  ..KiMb-Mn  fLixiirMo  Carinicliael,  has  been  aided  in  special  revival 
There  is  not  much  hope  for  chicken  thieves,  yj^ork  by  Revs.  Dr.  Parsons  of  Mt.  Morris  and 


GcHjrge  Alexander.  .4s  n'gards  elaboraU*  forms,  The  writers  of  these  letters  are  among  the  servanoe  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Thus  they  en-  that  is  certain,  and  the  best  thing  for  them  ami  ^^dcoU  of  PidTord.*^ 
or  a  full  ritual  service,  we  do  not  set*  much  ton-  jurists  of  the  world.  In  this  matter  they  ter  upon  a  month  of  special  effort  with  devout  the  chickens,  is  to  take  temptation  out  of  the  Southampton.— 


-Another  “  Society  of  Christian 


will  not  be  realized  in  our  day.  The  traditions  the  belief  that  lawyers  and  legislators  m  l  i>  i  l  i  i  i- 

of  Presbyterianism  are  in  the  direction  of  sim-  y^ee  tlieir  minds  from  local  and  tom-  .  ^vribner  A  M  elford  have  ready  a  second  edi- 

plicity,  but  this  within  limitations  ;  for  as  all  influences  and  from  considerations  7“ 

ihinps  are  to  be  done  dec*ently  and  in  order,  we  Thich  dLsturb  the  judgment  without  aiding  it,  .^'^nstian  Art 

can  have  no  objection  to  a  few  simple  forms  yyin  piaeh  the  same  conclusions  ?  exactly  like  the  first,  hi.  (low  prefernng 

(like  the  use  of  the  Lonl’s  Prayer),  which  may  Charlton  T.  Lewis.  7  '*7^  ^  *‘*‘*^^*’ 

conduce  to  the  more  reverent  worship  of  God.  sew  York.  Jan.  20, 1886.  than  have  it  revised  by  another  hand. 


S,Tihn..r  X-  U’citonl  have  readv  a  seivind  edi  to  cause  his  birds  to  roost  high,  and  the  recitation  of  a  text  of  Scripture;  and  a  pledge 

bcnbntr  A  W 1  Iford  nave  reauy  a  second  eai  jjjjrjjpj.  to  attend  the  Consecration  .vjeeting  held  every 

tion  of  Lord  Lindsay’s  “Sket<*hes  of  tho  HixS-  * - - — -  month,  where  answer  to  the  roll  call  is  made  by 

tory  of  Christian  Art,”  in  two  volumes,  which  A  special  edition  of  the  h'xt  of  Westcott  &  some  expreasion  of  renewed  allegiance  to  Christ. 

to  lt*ave  tlie  work  as  her  husband  left  it,  rather  to  the  Student  s  Series  of  the  Messrs.  Har-  take  the*ir  part,  and  tinally  to  lead  the  meeting  in 
than  have  it  revised  by  another  hand.  |K*r.  their  turn.  They  meet  a  want,  and  aid  in  solving 


a  problem  that  greatly  perplexes  pastors  and 
churches  as  to  the  development  of  the  young. 

Binghamton.  —  The  new  North  Presbytorian 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  MeVey  is  pastor, 
was  dedicated  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Tuesday,  Jan.  19th.  The  services  were  of  groat 
interest  throughout,  and  the  attendance  upon  them 
very  large.  'The  prefatory  afternoon  service  be¬ 
gan  at  2 :30,  and  was  interspei'sed  by  finely  render¬ 
ed  musical  selections.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Doubleday 
road  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  Kinney.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Revs.  Taylor  of  Waverley,  Kilmer  of  Maine,  and 
Smalley  and  Haynes  of  Binghamton.  These  clos¬ 
ed  the  afternoon  services,  and  the  great  crowd 
filed  slowly  out,  many  stopping,  however,  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  handsome  interior  of  the  new  ediftce.. 
The  bright  light  from  without  shone  in  through 
its  beautiful  windows  above  and  below,  and  gave 
added  cliarms  to  the  tine  furnishings  within.  It 
was  when  evening  came  on,  however,  and  tlio  four 
hundred  and  eighty  gas  jets  in  the  eighty  globes 
flooded  the  interior  with  light,  that  this  handsome 
place  of  worship  was  most  admired.  ^  At  7: 30* 
o’clock,  and  even  before,  the  building  was  great¬ 
ly  crowded.  The  opening  parts  were  an  organ 
voluntary;  the  singing  of  the  hj’mn  "To  God  the 
Father”  by  the  choir,  composed  of  twenty-five 
members  of  the  church  ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ruth¬ 
erford  ;  anthem  “  O  how  amiable  are  Thy  dwell¬ 
ings  ” ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunham ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Ebon  Halley ;  hymn 
“.4rlse,  O  King  of  Grace,  arise,”  at  the  close  of 
which  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York  preaclunl  tho 
dedicatory  sermon  from  the  text  “But  we  preach 
Glirist  cnicifled.”  At  the  conclusion  tlie  pastor, 
Rev.  John  MeVey,  made  for  substance  tho  follow¬ 
ing  statement ;  In  April,  1884,  the  subject  of  a  new 
church  Imil'ling  was  brought  to  the  attention- 
of  the  congregation  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Cliurcli.  At  a  subse<iueiit  meeting  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  it  was  re.solviHl  to  build,  if  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  $15,000  could  be  secured,  and  the 
trustees  and  the  pastor  were  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee.  On  Oct.  Ist,  1884,  this  committee  reported 
tliat  the  $15,1)00  had  been  secured.  A  building 
committee  consisting  of  Moesi-s.  E..  A.  Boman,  H. 

C.  Merrick,  Benjamin  H.  Nelson,  Charles  Gale, 
and  Philip  Champlin,  were  tlien  instructed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  jilan  for  tho  building,  and  proceed  with  the 
work  of  eonstriietion  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000.  The  committee  adopted  a  plan  drawn  by  T. 

I.  Lacey  of  Binghamton.  The  contract  for  the 
building  was  given  to  H.  B.  Ogden  for  tho  sum  of 
$14,180,  not  including  the  cost  of  tlie  glass  in  the 
lower  windows  of  the  auditorium  and  tlio  towers, 
nor  cost  of  tlie  seats.  Ground  was  broken  Oct. 
15,  1884.  .4fter  putting  on  the  floor  timbers,  the 
work  rested  till  the  Spring  of  1885,  when  on  the 
12tli  of  May  the  cornerstone  was  laid.  Tlie  siib- 
■scriptioiis  thus  far  are  $15,368.25  ;  to  tlie  furnish¬ 
ings,  $;508;  to  puliiit  furnisliings,  $187  ;  to  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  auditorium,  $45(1 ;  towards  tlio  (*haii- 
deliera,  by  tho  Young  People’s  Association,  $2(H). 
The  windows  were  purclia.se. 1  by  1  he  Sunday-school. 
Tho  pulpit  was  intended  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Hon.  Charles  McKinney,  who  in  life  hail  contribut- 
eil  liberally  to  the  up-building  of  tlu*  North  Cluireh. 
Tlie  marble  font  was  ttie  gift  of  Messrs.  James  H.  • 
and  Edward  J.  Bariu's;  tlu*  Bilile,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
IVilliam  Burdick;  the  communion  table,  of  Mrs. 
Bross;  the  collection  plates,  ot  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pugsloy.  The  total  amount  ('xpondod  wa.s 
$19,852,  wliicli,  minus  the  amount  of  subsiunption. 
$lti,5():{,  left  $:i3-49.  It  was  not  proiiosod  to  at¬ 
tempt  at  this  time  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the 
removal  of  this^lellcit,  but  a  thank-offi'ring  was 
proposed.  On  the  plates  licing  passed  around, 
gifts  to  tlie  amount  of  $220  were  received.  Air. 
AlcVey  expressed  tlie  tlmiiks  ef  tlui  congregation 
to  tlie  friends  in  the  city,  and  especially  to  tho 
<*ongregatioii  of  the  First  Presliyteriaii  Ctiiirch, 
for  the  generous  aid  whicli  had  been  afforded  them 
in  tlieir  undertaking.  Tho  (iedication  services, 
conducted  by  tlie  pastor,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Nichols,  followed,  when  the  boiuxliction  was  pro- 
iiouiiccHi  by  Dr.  Hall, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSIUTROH.— The  Rev.  \V.  C.  Neely  writes  to 
Tlie  Banner  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Jennings,  D.D.,  who 
recently  dii'd  at  a  venerable  age.  He  .says  in  the 
course  of  ids  reminiscences:  Dr.  Jennings  was  a 
faitliful  servant  of  Jesus  (3iri.st.  His  pastorate 
over  Sliaron  cliurcli  ( Pr<*stiyti>ry  of  Pitlsluirgli)  for 
half  a  century,  was  one  of  great  iisefuliioss  and 
fruitfulness.  But  a  man  ot  his  unflagging  zeal 
and  untiring  energy  could  not  lie  coiillncd  within 
the  lioiinds  of  one  congregation.  So  we  find  the 
Sliaron  cliurcli  in  connection  witli  the  cliurcli  at 
Tcinpcranccvillo,  Long  Island,  Shoustown,  and 
tlie  Valley,  at  one  time  or  another  parts  of  his  pas¬ 
torate.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  him  to  preach 
a.s  often  as  four  times  on  a  single  Saliliath,  liesides 
tilling  aiipointmuiits  in  sclioollioii.ses  during  the 
week.  Ho  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  total  aiistl- 
iience  from  tlio  commencoirienl  of  liis  ministry  in 
1829.  His  groat  success  as  a  miiiisti-r  consisted 
largely  in  ids  personal  efforts  to  save  tlie  souls  of 
men.  The  last  time  I  mot  idin,  when  his  stops 
were  feelilo  and  tottering,  ho  was  on  his  way  to 
give  a  tract  to  a  man  of  skeptical  views,  whoso 
case  ho  thouglit  it  would  suit.  Ho  soweii  beside 
all  waters.  Ho  was  quite  proficient  in  medical 
knowledge,  and  for  a  time  did  a  large  practice 
gratuitously  among  ids  people.  He  was  prompt¬ 
ed  to  do  this  by  tho  great  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  also  to  gain  an  o()portunity  to  roach  tlie  mala¬ 
dies  of  their  souls  with  tlie  healing  powers  of  the 
Gosjiel.  Ho  adapted  his  sermons  to  tho  olrciim- 
8taiK*e.s  of  ids  ])eople,  whom  he  know  so  well.  Af¬ 
tor  the  great  lire  on  tho  10th  of  April,  1845,  which 
laid  Pittsburgh  in  ashes,  ho  preached  an  impres¬ 
sive  sermon  on  the  text  “Khali  there  be  evil  in  a 
city,  and  tho  Lord  hatli  not  done  it  ?  ” 

DELAWARE. 

WiLMiNOTON. — A  union  communion  service  of 
uncommon  interest  was  held  here  last  evening  in 
the  Hanovor-stroet  Church.  It  was  composed  of 
members  from  all  the  six  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  city,  preparatory  to'  special  religious  ser¬ 
vices  to  continue  nightly  through  the  month  of 
February.  The  large,  convenient  old-fashioned 
house  was  crowdeil  with  pastors,  elders,  and  mem¬ 
bers,  for  a  service  in  which  all  the  pastors  took 
part.  It  was  sweet  and  solemn,  tho  various  parts 
being  brief,  but  full  enough  to  show  the  oiiject  and 
to  give  thought  and  feeling  to  the  divine  ordinance. 
The  idea  of  union  was  most  impressive  and  loving, 
and  tho  showing  of  consolidatod  strength  invig¬ 
orating.  Tho  administration  was  carried  out  by 
twelve  ruling  elders,  dignified,  orderly,  and  bro¬ 
therly,  and  received  by  communicants  with  appre¬ 
ciative  hearts.  It  was  intended  as  a  binding  to¬ 
gether  for  united  labor,  and  as  a  now  and  personal 
consecration  for  whatever  shall  bo  demanded. 
Tho  whole  round  of  service  was  well  fitted  to  this 
end,  as  oacli  heart  must  have  been  touched  by  th» 
fervor  of  address  and  prayer,  and  each  under- 
•standing  replenished  if  need  be,  by  the  Scriiitural 
utterances  of  simple  fundamental  truth.  No  hesi¬ 
tating,  half-way  apologizing  statoment  fell  from  any 
lips,  but  that  which  gave  unction  and  impressiveness 
to  tho  scene,  was  just  ttio  jiuro,  true,  heavenly 
words  of  clear,  simple,  but  weighty  meaning,  echooil 
from  burning,  godly,  believing  hearts  within. 

A  NEW  CHURCH  was  organized  last  Thursday 
night  liy  tho  Pre.sbytery  of  New  Castle,  under  most 
favorable  circumstances,  in  a  part  of  the  growing 
city,  so  far  from  the  older  churches  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  witli  them,  and  only  to  supply  a  large  vacant 
space.  It  was  formed  by  a  colony  of  forty  mem- 
bera  drawn  from  tliree  of  the  older  churches, 
mostly  from  Contral  (Dr.  Nixon’s)  to  whom  eight 
converts  were  added  by  examination  tho  same 
evening.  They  br^in  their  now  eccle.slastical  llfo 
in  a  beautiful,  capacious  chapel,  with  adjoining  lot 
for  a  new  .sanctuary,  the  whole  cost  of  $10,000 
being  paid  by  tho  Central  Church.  ’I’hoy  are  also 
fiirni-shed  with  an  acceptatde  pastor  in  Rev.  Mr. 
McEwan,  a  lato  graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary, 
who  lias  been  laboring  for  some  months  as  Dr. 
Nixon’s  assistant.  w.  w.  t. 

OHIO. 

WiLLOUOHBY. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wil- 
loughiiy  has  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
beautiful  edifice  which  was  dedicated  to  tho  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  20.  The  Rev.  C. 
S.  Pomeroy,  D.D.,  of  Cleveland,  preached  tlio  ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  of  great  interest  and  eminently  ap¬ 
propriate  and  practical.  The  Rev.  John  Waugh  of 
Coliocton,  N.  Y.,  father  of  the  pastor,  read  an  ode 
spwnally  prejiareil  for  tho  occasion.  Members  of 
the  Presbytery  from  Clevolanil  and  Ashtabula  took 
part  ill  the  exercises,  and  the  tliree  pastors  of  the 
other  churches  of  Willoughby  tendered  their  con¬ 
gratulations  In  fraternal  addresses.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  was  a  letter  from  the  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  E'Vangelist,  Rev.  Anson  Smyth, 

D. D.,  who  has  supplied  the  church  freiiuently  in 
times  of  vacancy  and  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
its  welfare.  He  was  to  have  delivered  a  historical 
address,  but  was  prcventeil  from  attendance  by 
serious  sickness.  The  church  is  built  of  brick. 
Theex(rome  length,  including  the  Sabbath-school 
room,  is  83  feet,  and  the  breailth  49  feet.  The  au¬ 
dience  room  is  50x40  feet.  A  new  organ  occupies 
the  rece.s8  behind  the  pulpit.  The  entire  cost,  be¬ 
sides  material  from  the  former  ciiurcli,  is  over 
$11, (XK),  all  which  lias  been  raised  through  much 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  (loople.  The  Rev.  A. 

J.  Waugh  has  been  the  beloved  and  successful  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church  for  five  years,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  this  happy  result  of  their  common  labors  will 
bind  pastor  and  pfxiple  yet  more  clo.sely  together. 
May  God  crown  their  temporal  prosperity  with 
rich  spiritual  blessing,  and  make  tliat  day  of  re¬ 
joicing  the  beginning  to  the  church  of  a  cev/  era  of 

j  power  and  success  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

ABbtabutk,  Ohio.  J.  M.  M. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville.— The  Moody  and  Sankey  meetings 
here  closed  at  noon  of  January  29th.  A  gracious 
spiritual  rain  has  fallen  upon  the  city.  Staub’s 
Opera  House  was  filled  to  overfiowing  every  meet¬ 
ing,  hundreds  being  compelled  to  go  away  for  want 
of  even  standing  room.  The  sermon  this  morning 
on  God’s  love,  was  melting  in  its  power  over  the 
vast  throng,  and  such  a  fire  has  been  kindled  in 
the  hearts  of  God’s  people  that  the  glow  will  long 
remain  in  our  churches.  Wednesday  night  Moody 
rose  to  his  full  power  in  preaching  on  the  theme  of 
reaping  whatsoever  is  sown,  and  the  crowd  was 
startled  by  the  scathing  denunciations  of  sin,  and 
the  har\-bst  of  it  ail  in  this  iife  and  the  world  to 
come.  Many  were  brought  to  the  Redeemer. 
Thursday  evening  President  Bartiett  of  Maryville 
College  brought  a  large  company  of  students  to 
see  and  hear  the  noted  messengers  of  God.  The 
various  churches  will  now  carry  the  good  work 
right  along,  as  all  are  moved  by  this  mighty 
awakening.  May  God  bless  us  all  in  His  dear^n. 

J.  M.  D. 

.  KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.— The  Fourth  Pre8b3rtferian  Church, 
under  the  labors  of  Rev.  James  H.  Burlison,  has 
very  much  improved  in  aii  considerations  during 
the  last  thirteen  months  since  Mr.  Burlison  has 
been  here.  The  congregations  have  grown  from 
a  handful  to  nearly  a  houseful ;  the  Sunday-school 
from  a  membership  of  one  hundred  to  a  member¬ 
ship  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Nearly  for¬ 
ty  persons  have  united  with  the  church.  Such  a 
condition  the  church  has  not  been  in  in  twenty 
vears.  R- 

MICHIGAN. 

JONESVILLE. — Rev.  W.  W.  Wetmore,  forraeriy  of 
Plymouth,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  cali  to  this 
church,  and  has  entered  upon  his  pastorate. 

Detroit. — Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper  has  issued  in  neat 
shape  his  fifth  New  Year’s  Greeting  to  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  and  the  third  to  the  Sunday-school. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh.— Evangelist :  In  writing  of  the 
outlook  on  the  field  of  this,  the  second  city  of 
our  State,  we  can  declare  progress  at  the  outset. 
During  the  years  of  Mr.  Bacon’s  labors  with  us,  a 
good  work  has  been  done,  and  when  he  left  us  for 
a  yet  larger  field  of  usefulness,  he  left  a  church 
unincumbered  with  debt,  and  learning,  though  yet 
with  difficulty,  to  walk  alone  unaided  by  the 
Board.  And  thus  the  foundations  were  laid  by  the 
lalKirs  of  Eggleston,  Rossiter,  and  Bacon,  and 
the  walls  carried  up  through  their  ministrations 
in  the  fourteen  years  of  the  church’s  life,  to  its  now 
goodly  projMjrtions.  Our  recent  period  of  candi¬ 
dature  which  followed  the  departure  of  Brother  Ba¬ 
con,  was  marked  by  the  following  incident — the 
union  of  the  two  Presbyterian  churches  of  our  city — 
and  this  is  the  way  it  came  to  pass  :  The  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  and  .society 
had  grown  tired  of  the  vocalization  of  Rouse's 
Version  of  P.salmody,  and  lusted  for  an  unre- 
gcnenate  organ.  But  here  they  were  met  by  this 
difficulty :  they  were  a  mission  church,  for  years 
dependent  largely  on  the  support  of  their  Home 
Mission  Board.  When  they  informwl  the  Board  of 
their  proposed  action,  they  were  in  turn  notifie<l 
that  with  the  advent  of  instrumental  music  they 
must  expect  the  exit  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
Board.  No  moneys  at  their  disposal  could  be  put 
to  tlie  unsanctifleii  use  of  a  church  which  resorted 
to  such  carnal  means  in  its  method  of  worship. 
But  this  istlie  nineteenth  century,  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  the  age  in  the  young  element,  and 
David’s  prece<lent  of  Psaltery  and  harp  prevailing 
with  the  old,  they  decided  that  no  organic  difficulty 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  their  spiritual  enjoy¬ 
ment.  If  the  organ  might  not  come  to  them,  they 
could  go  to  it.  And  while  we  were  in  the  throes 
of  candidature,  theUnitwl  Presbyterians  came  to  us 
proposing  a  union  of  the  two  churches  and  societies 
under  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nary,  to  whom 
they  were  devotedly  attached — a  strong,  eanujst, 
live  man,  in  whose  nature  the  new  wine  had  burst 
the  bottles  of  the  old  United  Presbyterian  brand. 
The  advances  of  our  Unite<i  Presbyterian  friends 
were  cordially  met.  The  perplexing  problem  of 
candidature  was  thus  immediately  and  happily 
solved,  and  pulpit  and  pews  most  airceptiibly  lilit'd. 
The  small  minority  in  opposition  to  the  movement, 
insteiid  of  holding  itself  sullenly  aloof  with  that 
most  despicable  of  all  resorts,  the  disposition 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  “I  told  you  so,” 
realizing  the  church  and  society  to  be  practically 
a  unit  and  itself  a  cypher,  has  wisely  sought  to 
place  the  cypher  to  the  right  of  the  unit.  And  now 
note  the  sit  uation  !  Instead  of  two  weak  churches, 
their  energies  nigh  exhausted  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  we  have  a  strong,  harmonious  people.  So 
complete  is  the  union  and  mutual  absorption,  the 
current  of  the  church’s  life  flows  on  pure,  strong, 
even — the  presence  of  the  new  element  is  only 
detected  in  the  stronger  volume  of  voice  in  respon¬ 
sive  service,  and  in  the  more  frequent  Scripturai 
quotations  in  our  social  prayer-meeting,  as  be- 
cometh  the  Scriptural  culture  and  habit  of  our 
Scotch  friends — strong  numerically,  socially,  and 
financially,  and  may  we  not  hope  to  add  (by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God)  spiritually;  our  leader,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  “  braw  Scot,”  whose  intellectual,  and 
withal  spiritual  culture,  lifts  him  to  that  highest 
peerage  of  earth,  a  “  man  of  God,”  is  in  full 
sympathy  with,  and  has  a  large  mastery  of  the 
most  providentially  approvetl  methods  of  modern 
evangelical  work,  and  of  our  own  Presbyterian 
Cultus  as  to  the  manner  born.  As  we  scan  eagerly 
the  outlook,  we  believe  the  church  is  getting  ready, 
rather  is  being  made  ready,  for  earnest,  successful 
action  in  the  field  of  Christian  emleavor;  a  work  of 
preparation  is  going  on,  a  unif3'ing,  sanctifying, 
vivifying  |)ower,  the  presence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
There  are  such  indications  as  these :  the  large  and 
growing  congregations,  such  as  gathered  even  on 
that  bitter  Sabbath  morning  of  Jan.  10th,  when  a 
blizzard  was  blowing  which  swept  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  to  the  Rockies ;  the  closer  attention, 
the  increasing  solemnity,  the  crowded  praj’er-meet- 
ing  of  last  Wednesdaj’  evening,  the  many  who 
took  part,  the  Sunday-school  teachers’  meeting 
which  followed  it  in  the  pastor’s  cozy  study,  where 
not  a  teacher  was  missing  from  roll  call ;  in  the 
rapidly  swelling  ranks  of  the  Sunday-school,  the 
multiplj'ing  of  Bible  classes — so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  young  people  and  adults  of  the  morning 
congregation  remaining — there  seeming  to  be  a 
literal  “  turning  of  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children  ” ;  whole  households  filling  the  family 
pew,  as  pictured  of  the  good  old  times ;  the  chil¬ 
dren  led  by  their  parents  to  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
the  parents  drawn  by  the  children  into  the  Sunday- 
school  class — it  would  seem  that  in  this  “  turning 
of  the  hearts  of  the  parents  unto  the  children,  and 
of  the  children  to  their  parents,  there  is  sounding 
clear  and  sweet  as  the  voice  which  thrilled  the 
heart  of  the  Prophet  at  Horeb,  the  note  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  of  a  great  and  blessed  day  of 
the  Lord.”  j.  p.  r. 

NEBRASKA. 

Inman  (Holt  county). — Editor  Evangelist:  Dear 
Sir,  There  are  so  many  opportunities  for  husine.ss 
and  so  much  cheap  land  for  sale,  that  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  give  notice  through  your  paper,  in 
hopes  I  may  guide  some  good  people  in  selecting 
a  home  in  Nebraska.  I  have  travelled  all  over 
Northern  Nebraska  in  the  colporter  work,  and 
think  I  ought  to  know  something  of  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Holt  eountj’,  with  six  railroad  towns  in 
Elkhoni  Vallej"  with  16.000  inhabitants,  fourteen 
Presbj'terian  churehes,  and  hundreds  of  schools, 
offers  tine  inducements — varied  soil  suited  for  all 
grains,  vinos,  and  vegetables,  hay,  sorghum,  Ac. ; 
soft  water,  and  healthful  climate.  d.  l.  pond. 

IOWA. 

Rev.  Joseph  G.  Wilson  of  Fort  Madison.  Iowa, 
died  in  Kansas  City  on  Jan.  24th.  His  ailment  is 
described  as  Syrian  fever,  contracted  during  his 
residence  as  Consul  in  that  country,  from  1877  to 
1883.  He  i>egan  his  ministerial  life  at  the  West, 
and  pursued  it  until  a  severe  throat  ailment  s«'t  in. 
He  was  then  for  a  time  connected  with  the  press 
in  the  Northwest  and  West.  He  was  a  man  of  de¬ 
cided  ability  and  worth. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — .Tan.  24th,  the  Goodrich-a venue  Church 
was  detlicated.  The  new  House  of  Hope  pastor. 
Dr.  Christie,  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Good- 
rich-avenue  pa-stor,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Anderson,  the 
Rev.  George  F.  McAfee,  Rev.  C.  C.  Herriott,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dysart  took  part  in  the  exercises.  A 
collection  was  taken  up  at  the  close,  after  astatt*- 
nient  by  Elder  Bryant  and  an  appeal  by  Thomas 
Cochran  jr.,  amounting  to  nearly  eight  hundreil 
dollars,  an  Incident  which  lightened  the  financial 
horizon  not  a  little.  The  Northwestern  Presby¬ 
terian,  in  concluding  its  notice  of  this  new  church, 
pays  a  tiibute  to  one  long  known  and  esteemed  by 
us  here  at  the  East.  It  says ;  To  Mr.  H.  Knox 
Taylor,  who  was  present,  the  occasion  must  have 
been  peculiarly  gratifying,  he  having  been  the  one 
most  active  in  the  inception  of  the  enterprise,  and 
having  been  for  nine  years  Superintendent  of  the 
original  Sunday-school.  In  all  weathers,  ever  at 
his  post  and  faithful  to  duly,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  happy  re<*ollection8  of  his'  life.  In  the  evening 
a  communion  sendee  was  held  at  which  el«*ven  per¬ 
sons  were  added  to  the  church,  seven  by  letter, 
and  four  on  confession  of  their  faith.  This  was  a 
fitting  close  to  the  servicr^s  of  a  day  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  pastor  and  p«‘ople. 

MISSOURI. 

Macon  City. — The  Rev.  F.  W.  Fisher,  late  of 
Victor,  N.  Y.,  hasaecepte<i  a  call  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Chundi  at  Macon  City,  Mo.,  and  b«*gun  his 
labors  there.  His  addrese  is  changetl  accordingly. 


KANSAS. 

Carlyle. — A  protracted  meeting  of  two  weeks 
in  Carlyle,  Kan.,  closed  on  Jan.  24th,  when  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered. 
Twenty-four  were  received  into  the  church  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith,  and  two  by  letter.  There 
were  five  adult  baptisms.  The  Rev.  William  F. 
Millikan  is  at  present  supplying  the  pulpit.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  much  joj’  and  encouragement 
to  this  church. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Fresno. — The  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Hurd,  late  of  Hol¬ 
lister,  Cal.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  supply  the  church 
at  this  place  for  one  year.  His  correspondence 
should  be  addressed,  Fresno,  Cal. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  has  just  installed  Rev.  Pej’- 
ton  H.  Hoge  over  its  First  Presbj’terian  Church.' 

Ruling  Elder  B.  M.  Cowan  of  New  Hope 
church.  Western  District  Presbytery,  was  licensed 
to  preach  Jan.  7th  at  Jackson,  'fenn.  Severai 
churches  whsre  Mr.  Cowan  had  exercised  his  gifts 
asked  for  his  licensure,  but  there  was  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  his  continuing  to  exercise  them  in  his 
quality  as  a  ruling  elder. 

Richmond.  —  Or.  M.  D.  Hoge  has  begun  to 
preach  again  In  the  Old  Market  Hall  on  Sundaj’ 
evenings.  The  afternoon  Sundaj’-school  has  also 
been  reorganized.  Dr.  Hoge  does  well  to  go  after 
the  masses.  His  abilities  as  an  eloquent  and  per¬ 
suasive  preacher  are  of  the  first  order. 

North  Missis-sippi. — .Ian.  19th  this  Presbj-tery 
met  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  McFar¬ 
land  requested  that  the  pastoral  relation  between 
him  and  the  Oxford  ehurch  might  bo  dissolved. 
He  was  dismissed  to  Lexington  Presbyterj*,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  from  the  First  Church  of  Staunton,  Va. 
A  writer  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  saj’s :  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  the  church,  the  town, 
and  the  Presbytery  give  up  Dr.  McFarland.  The 
North  Mississippi  Presbj-tery  has  a  wide  and  des¬ 
titute  territory.  Oxfordis  the  strongest  church, 
the  seat  of  the  State  Universitj’,  an  important  cen¬ 
tre  of  influence. 

Monroe  County. — The  Presbj’terian  and  some 
other  of  thechur<;hes  of  this  West  Virginia  countj’, 
have  been  greatlj’  blessed  under  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Howard.  Thus  at  Mt.  Ple.asant,  Hills¬ 
dale,  Carmel,  and  Union  in  that  borough,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  converts  is  given  at  about  500. 

Texas. — The  la.st  Central  Presbj’terian  has  this 
note  of  warning:  “There  is  not  a  vacant  church 
in  our  Presbj’tery,  known  to  the  writer,  that  w’ould 
paj’  a  minister’s  travelling  expenses  to  the  field, 
or  make  out  a  call  for  his  services  unless  the  party 
w’as  well  know’ll.  Instead  of  everj’  mail  bringing 
me  dozens  of  letters  asking  ‘  What  can  Texas  do 
for  me  ?  ’  suppose  I  reverse  the  matter  and  in¬ 
quire  ‘What  c-an  gou  do  for  Te.xas?’  T.  Ward 
White,  Evangelist,  Presbj’tcrj’  of  Eastern  Te.xas.” 

Evolutionary. — .At  last  accounts  there  were  at 
Columbia  Seminarj’,  S.  C.,  six  Seniors,  four  Mi<i- 
dlers,  nine  Juniors,  and  two  in  the  .Special  Cla.ss. 
One  Senior,  eight  .luniors,  and  two  in  tlie  Si>eeial 
Class  have  left. 

Rev.  j.  P.  Stridf.k,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophj’  and  Belles  Leltres  in  Washington  a’ld 
Lee  Uuivei’sit J’.  died  at  Staunton,  Va.,  on  Saturd.aj’ 
evening,  Jan.  24th,  where  he  had  gone  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  Lexington  to  secure  entire  rest  from  his 
woik.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  th<'  University 
and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  (South).  He  was 
j’et  a  j’oung  man,  only  about  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  but  had  made  fine  attainments  as  a  scholar. 
He  ha<l  been  twice  settled  in  the  ininistrj’,  viz : 
at  Culpep[>er  and  Staunton,  Va.  Ho  was  onij’  call- 
etl  to  his  professional  chair  last  Summer. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Long  Isl.and  was  erecteil  into  a  seiiaratc;  Dio¬ 
cese  in  1868,  and  its  Episcojial  churches  have 
been  presided  over  by  Bisho])  A.  N.  Littlejohn 
ever  since.  The  seventeenth  anniversary  of  his 
consecration  w.as  coinniemorated  on  Jan.  27th,  at 
the  new’  Catlnslral,  Garden  Citj’.  At  half-i»ast  ten 
the  procession  of  clergy  with  the  BLhop  w'as 
formed  in  the  crj’jd,  and  heatled  bj’  the  vested 
choir,  with  cross  ami  bannc'r  entered  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  W(>  read  that  the  Bislio))  occuiiied  his 
throne,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore  the  se.'it  of  the 
Dean.  The  elder  clergj’  wen;  ju-ovided  seats  in 
the  sanetuarj’,  the  rest  in  tin*  choir.  The  Com¬ 
munion  Office,  with  setting  by  Eyre  in  E,  was  sung 
bj’  the  choir,  the  priest's  part  being  intoned  by 
the  jirecentor  of  the  Cathedral,  ttie  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Huinphrej’s,  a  New  A’ork  gentleman  who  has  spi-nt 
much  time  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere  abroad  in  the 
stmlj’ of  cliurch  mii.sic  and  ritual.  The  religious 
services  of  the  occasion  ended,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore, 
Presiilont  of  the  Queens  and  Suffolk  County  Cleri- 
cus,  read  an  inscrilMHl  memorial  to  the  Bishop, 
congratul.ating  him  ui)on  hiiving  reached  his  sev¬ 
enteenth  anniversary  as  Diocesan  of  Long  Island, 
and  upon  having  seen  so  many  fruits  of  his  labors 
brought  to  perfeetion.  The  address  ended  with 
the  presentation  of  a  pa.storal  staff  to  the  Bishop, 
the  gift  of  the  clergy  of  Queens  and  Suffolk  coun¬ 
ties.  To  this  addressand  gift  the  Bishop  respond¬ 
ed,  and  follow’ing  u|)on  this,  read  an  address  sur¬ 
veying  his  labors  atid  the  growth  of  the  Diocese. 
There  was  (saj’s  the  Parish  Record)  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  sadness  in  the  Bishop’s  remarks  which 
one  could  not  but  sympathize  with  and  feel  for, 
and  it  is  hoped,  notwithstanding  his  expres.sed 
fears  to  the  contrary,  that  he  may  be  8{)areil  for 
manj’  j’cars  yet  to  come,  and  see  still  more  added 
fruits  to  his  many  labors.  The  absences  of  the 
Kings  county  clergy  from  all  share  in  the  address 
or  in  the  gift,  is  explaineil  by  the  fact  that  the 
movement  for  the  commemoration  was  inaugurat¬ 
ed  bj’  the  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties  Clericus. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  the  gift  of  the  staff  to 
the  Bishop  was,  as  he  said,  a  matter  of  complete 
surprise  to  him.  The  Communion  Office  ended, 
the  choir  and  clergy,  with  the  Bishop,  returned  to 
the  crj’pt  of  the  Catheilral.  A  collation  was  serv- 
e<l  at  the  See  House,  and  the  Bishop,  with  his 
family,  there  received  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  the  fifty  or  more  clergy  who  had  been  present 
at  the  service.  The  crook  of  the  pa.storal  staff  is 
of  ivory,  with  silver  ornamentation.  A  plate  is  at¬ 
tached  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  the  Diocese  on 
the  outer  side,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  fact 
is  stated  in  an  inscription  that  the  staff  was  the 
gift  of  the  clergy,  etc.  The  stem  of  the  pastoral 
.staff  is  of  ebonj’,  and  has  silver  mountings. 

Church  Decorations. — .A  deal  of  money  and 
time  has  be«m  spent  in  decorating  St.  Peter’s  E))is- 
copal  Church,  Albany,  and,  not  to  the  beat  advan¬ 
tage,  according  to  the  following  description,  which 
we  clip  from  The  Parish  Record,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  AVhiUiker :  “The  chancel  organ  and 
the  pulpit  are  not  j’et  in  place,  nor  are  the  new  win¬ 
dows  for  the  apse  lights.  Othenyise,  how’ever,  the 
work  is  done.  The  most  satisfactorj’  part  of  the 
wall  decoration  is  found  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chan¬ 
cel.  The  sitle  walls  under  the  windows  are  done 
in  stencil,  the  ligure  being  a  conventional  lilj’, 
which  is  repeateil  throughout.  This  maj’  beprettj’, 
but  it  is  hardlj’  in  keeping  with  the  massive  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  building  itself.  A  solid  botlj’  of  color 
with  gold  border  would  have  been  in  better  teste. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  aisle  walls  as  well— 
that  is,  to  more  or  le.ss  extent.  The  altar  and  re- 
redos  are  of  white  marble.  Upon  the  face  of  the 
latter  are  cut  in  relief  the  figures  of  two  angels 
lamenting  over  the  emplj’  cross— a  piece  of  senti¬ 
mentalism  which  might  have  been  spared.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  in  mosaic  of  a  verj’  poor 
and  uninteresting  character.  The  steps  leading 
from  the  nave  into  the  chancel  aie  the  same  as  the 
chancel  floor — tliat  is,  .small  squares  of  colored 
marble  laid  in  cement.  A  wavj’  figure  is  carried 
lengthwise  atross  the  steps,  the  pattern  being  emi¬ 
nently  suggestive  of  a  crawling  serpent ;  although 
it  is  said  that  the  wave  beai-s  allusion  to  the  rise 
and  swell  of  the  waters  of  baptism.  ( !)  A  most  un¬ 
fortunate  mistake  has  been  committed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  sanetuarj’.  The  symbols  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  are  made  to  appear  in  the  mosaic,  and 
though  it  maj’  not  be  credite<l,  yet  immeiliatel.y  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  and  in  line  with  these  sj’inbois,  is 
se«;n  the  I.  H.  S.  — the  expression  of  the  mystery  of 
our  redemption.  In  conse<iuence  of  this,  the  name 
of  Jesus  (I.  H.  S.)  must  be  trodden  under  foot  bj’ 
the  ministers  when  in  every  instance  they  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  altar.  The  name  of  Jesus,  which 
according  to  the  Apostle  Paul  is  “  above  every 
name,’’  is  thus,  instead  of  being  exalted  and  rev¬ 
erenced,  degrade<l  before  His  own  altar.  Surelj’ 
this  must  be  offensive  even  to  the  carele.S8  and  in¬ 
different  mind.  What  must  it  be  to  the  devout  and 
reverent?  It  has  been  announced  that  henceforth 
St.  Peter's  Church  is  to  be  open  throughout  the 
dav.” 

BAPTIST. 

A  Baptist  writer  op  verse.  —  The  Baptist 
Weekly  says:  “  Manj-  readers  of  our  religious 
newspapei’s  have  admired  the  poems  of  ‘  Marianne 
Farningham.’  It  may  interest  them  to  know  that, 
as  Miss  Hearn,  she  is  a  member  of  the  College- 
street  Baptist  Church,  Northampton,  England,  and 
was  lately  electe<l,  with  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  as  one  of  the  Public- school  Board  of  that 
large  town.” 

A  Liberal  Publisher.— It  is  said  in  Boston 
that  Mr.  Ford  of  the  Youth’s  Companion  spends 
some  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  annually  on  the 
three  Baptist  churehes,  Ruggles-street.  Dearborn- 
street,  and  HaiN’anl-.street.  With  that  expenditure 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Lawson, 
great  things  will  surelj’  be  done  for  the  non-church 
going  classes  in  Boston. 


The  Pre«bjrterp  of  New  Vork  will  meet  in  the  lec- 
tare-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday,  Feb.  Sth.  at 
i  o’clock  P.  M.  8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  4  Co.,  New  York  :  French  Dishes  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Tables.  By  Pierre  Caron,  formerly  Chef  d’entremets 
at  Delmonlco’s.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Sherman. 

- The  Correspondent.  By  James  Wood  Davidson,  A.M. 

- Jacob  Schuyler’s  Millions.  A  Novel. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York :  Manual  of  Preaching. 
Lectures  on  Homiletics.  By  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  In  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition. 

Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston ;  Household  Receipts.  Val¬ 
uable  Receipts  lor  those  who  regard  Economy  as  well  as 
Excellence. 

Cassell  4Company(llmlted),  New  York:  A  Crimson  Stain. 

By  Annie  Bradshaw. - Cassell's  National  Library,  edited 

by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  My  Ten  Years’  Imprisonment,  by 

Silvio  Pelllco. - Without  Blemish.  To-day’s  Problem.  By 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth,  author  of  “  The  Bar  Sinister.” 

Harper  &  Bros. ,  New  York :  Harper’s  Handy  Series  (Issued 
weekly).  A  Man  of  Honor,  a  Novel  by  J.  8.  Winter;  Illus¬ 
trated.  Stories  of  Provence,  from  the  French  of  Alphonse 

Daudet  (Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin),  by  8.  L.  Lee. - Harper’s 

Franklin  square  Library.  War  and  Peace,  a  Historical 
Novel,  by  Count  Leon  Tolstoi.  Translated  Into  French  by 
a  Russian  lady,  and  from  the  French  by  Clara  Bell.  Re¬ 
vised  and  corrected  In  the  United  States. - Rainbow  Gold. 

A  Novel.  By  David  Christie  Hurray. 

J.  B.  Llppiucott  Company,  Philadelphia:  People  and 
Preachers  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  a  Lay¬ 
man. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia : 
Roland’s  D.aughter:  A  Nineteenth  Century  Malden.  By 

Julia  McNair  Wright. - Little  Talks  to  Little  Missionaries. 

By  Mrs.  Lucy  Randolph  Fleming. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York :  The  Story  of  the  Na¬ 
tions.  The  Story  of  the  Jews,  by  James  K.  Hosmer. - 

Problems  In  Philosophy.  By  John  Bascom - Papers  of 

the  American  Historical  Association.  Vol.  I.,  No.  4.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase  In  Its  Influence  npon  the  American 
System.  By  Right  Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Missouri. - Inqulrendo  Island.  By  Hudor  Qenone. - 

Mechanics  and  Faith.  A  Study  of  Spiritual  Truth  In  Na¬ 
ture.  By  Charles  Talbot  Porter. - Reflections  and  Modern 

Maxims.  By  Batchelder  Greene. 

Rand.  McNally  4  Co.,  Chicago :  Charles  A.  Gllllg's  New 
Gnlde  to  London.  Siteclally  Complied  for  the  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Travellers.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

F.  H.  Revell,  Chicago  :  How  to  be  Happy.  By  the  Rev.  E. 

Payson  Hammond,  M..A. - Floral  Tracts,  assorted.  Nos. 

1-16.  By  Same. - Floral  Tracts,  assorted.  Nos.  17-3’2.  By 

Same. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  :  Oceana ;  or,  England 

and  her  Colonies.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. - Epochs 

of  Modern  History:  The  Early  Hanoverians.  By  Edward 

E.  Morris,  Professor  of  English  In  University  of  Melbourne. 
With  Maps  and  Plans. - The  Spartan  and  Theban  Su¬ 

premacies.  By  Charles  Sankey,  M.A.,  Marlborough  Col¬ 
lege,  England.  With  Five  Maps. 

Ward  4  Drummond,  New  York  :  .Jerry  McAuley.  His 
Life  and  Work.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  S.  I.  Prime, 
D.D.,  and  Personal  Sketches  by  A.  8.  Hatch,  Esq.  Ekllted  by 
Rev.  R.  M.  Offord. 

S  R  Winchell  4  Co.,  Chicago:  Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Homer 

B.  Sprague.  .A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Mills  College,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  With  Critical  Comments  and  Topics  for  Essays. 

Magazines  for  January :  The  American  .Antiquarian  and 
Oriental  Journal  (bi-monthly).  The  Baptist  quarterly  Re¬ 
view.  Manual  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
Quarterly  Magazine.  Magazines  for  February :  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly.  The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine.  Harjier’s 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  ’rhe  Home  Missionary.  The 
Homiletic  Review.  The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 
The  Phrenological  .Tournal  and  Life  Illustrated.  The 
Sailors’  Magazine.  Wide-Awake  (D.  I.,othrop  4  C.O.,  Boston). 
The  .American  Journal  of  Science  (New  Haven,  Ct.).  The 
Brooklyn  Magazine. 

Pamphlets:  Bulletin  No.  2,  1883,  of  the  American  Geo- 
grai>hical  Society  (No.  11  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  New 
York).  The  (:ongreg;itlon,aI  Year  Book,  188."i-8i!.  Thlrly- 
thiril  .Annual  Report  ot  the  Children’s  Aid  .Society,  188.5. 
Thirty-ninth  Annual  Re|)ort  of  the  .American  Missionary 
.Association,  ami  the  proceedings  -it  the  Annual  Meeting 
hold  In  Ma'lison,  Wls.,  Oct.  ’iTtli,  1883.  'fhe  Maritime  Canal 
of  Suez,  from  Us  Inauguaratlon  (N<iv.  17,  186'.))  to  the  year 
1884,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Nourse,  U.  S.  N. 


lilarvfafiTs. 

Coffin— Selden— In  Escanatia,  Mich.,  at  the  Pi’(\s- 
liyterian  cliurch,  on  Jan.  26th,  1S86,  by  the  Uey.  C.  H. 
Tynda’l,  Charles  1’.  Coffin  of  Chicago,  and  Miss 
Adeline  C.,  <laughter  of  8.  H.  Selden,  Esii.,  of  Esca- 
nabii. 

Pratt — Welsh— In  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday’,  Jan. 
26,  1SS6,  l.y  the  itev.  Dr.  Henry  11.  Cliapin,  the  Itev. 
Edavard  Pratt  of  Dellcvue,  Ichiho,  and  Agnes  White, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Welsh  of  New  York. 


DratDri. 

Dey— At  Los  .\ngeles,  California,  Jan.  29th,  1886,  of 
coiisuiniition,  Anne  R.  White,  wife  of  John  U.  8.  Dey. 

Ritter — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  27, 1886,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hotchkiss,  wife  of  Nathan  Ritter. 

Durland— In  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1886,  of  typhoid 
fever,  Charles  O.  Durland,  aged  47  years.  It  is  sweet 
and  heljiful  to  think  on  this  notJe  life.  Thiit  a  strong, 
vigorous  niiin,  having  fine  business  atiility  and  social 
gifts,  should  lead  it  laltorious,  successful  business  life, 
and  not  be  absorbed  liy  it,  should  be  engaged  in  close 
contest  witli  tile  world  and  not  be  entangled  by  tlie 
worldly  spirit,  this  is  high  praise  for  a  man  in  these 
daj’s,  but  it  only  e.xpresses  in  part  the  worthiness  of 
this  good  husli:ind  and  fatlier  and  citizen.  With  a  fu¬ 
ture  ill  [iromise  ’’  full  of  sweet  days  and  rose.s,”  “  Eter¬ 
nity  was  to  him  the  one  strong  eity.”  Tlie  Cliristiaii 
hope  was  sweet  to  him,  and  the  service  of  the  church  a 
joy.  That  Mr.  Durland  should  have  served  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  time  of  her  great  peril  (onlistiug  in  the 
Twenty-third  New  York  Volunteers  of  the  Array  of  the 
Potomac),  was  for  him  only  a  natural  expression  of 
that  brave,  self-forgetful  enthusiasm  which  was  a 
marked  trait  <  f  his  character.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to 
say  of  this  iife,  th:it  it  8oeme<t  truly  to  embody  the  Gos¬ 
pel  i)rinci|ile  of  “  Good-will  to  men,”  and  it  was  lived 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God. 


NotCcts* 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Ofllce,  1:184  Cbeetnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  ago  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  decrased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  tbe  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  State  Convention 

of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  New  York, 
will  be  held  In  the  Park  Congregational  Church,  Elmira, 
Feb.  18-21,  1886.  An  inUTestlng  programme  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  among  the  gentlemen  announced  to  open 
topics  or  make  addresses  are  K.  J.  McBryde,  D.D.,  of  llex- 
ingtou,  Va. ;  Edwin  Packard,  Esq.,  of  BriM>klyn;  George  M. 
Stone,  D.D  ,  of  Hartford.  Ct.;  Rev.  Edwin  F.  See  of  Albany; 
Theodore  Voorhees,  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of 
tbe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad.  New  York  ; 

F.  8.  Wltherbee  of  Port  Henry ;  David  McOonaughy  Jr.  of 
Philadelphia;  and  Edmund  P.  Platt  of  Poughkeepsie.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  with  the  leading  railroads  of 
the  State  whereby  they  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  dele¬ 
gates  at  one-balf  regular  fare,  on  tbe  presentation  of  prop¬ 
erly  slgncxl  certlflcates.  There  are  now  In  this  8t.ate  over 
one  hundred  of  these  Associations.  Nineteen  of  them  own 
tbe  buildings  they  occupy,  and.  live  others  have  building 
funds,  valued  at  $1,789,000.  There  were  present  at  the  last 
year's  convention  at  Syracuse  four  hundred  delegates,  and 
the  Indications  point  to  an  equally  large  attendance  at  El¬ 
mira.  The  people  of  the  •' Qucien  City ’’are  preparing  to 
give  the  Christian  young  men  of  the  Empire  State  a  cordial 
welcome  on  this  occasion.  • 


The  Ameriran  Institute  of  Christian  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Nf>.  4  Wlnthrop  Place,  New  York. — The  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  bo  held  In  Its  rooms, 
as  aliove.  on  Thursday,  Feb.  4th,  1886,  at  8  P.  M.  A  pa|>er 
will  be  read  by  the  Rev.  William  Tucker,  D.D. ,  of  Mount 
Gilead,  Ohio,  on  “  The  Will  as  a  Factor  In  Science.” 

CHARLES  M.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 


Uttsfntes  NTotfns. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 


EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

andeverything  eUo,  iu  Hare!  or  Sott  Wa¬ 
ter,  \rftUout  danger  to  fabric  or  bands 
Sas'es  Labor,  Time,  and  Soup,  nmaz- 
of  greot  value  to  hotisi’keepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocer# — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feit#  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEAUH.VK 
ia  the  only  safe  art  tele,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAM  ICS  PYLE.  York. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  'xaissions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  K.  KiNoshcRY,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

DRN.  MTRWNCi’M  REREniAI.  INSTITUTE. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  atid  other  chronic  dlsea.8es.  Turkish.’ 
Russian,  Roman.  Electrothermal,  and  all  baths;  Massage’ 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Eleetrlcliy,  etc! 
Dry  Tonic  Atmosphere,  ^ad  for  circular. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

or  THB 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  ContrlbuUons  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communlca- 
Uons  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev,  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Rhhcrtfsrmtnta. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Oceana ;  oi,  England  and  her  Colonies. 

By  Jame-s  .\nthony  Froude,  M.  A.  1  vol.,  crown 
8 VO,  illustrated,  $2.50. 

A  volume  which  Is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Froude’s  recent 
Journey  around  the  world.  The  author’s  route  led  him 
Irom  England  to  the  Cape  Colony,  thence  to  .Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  California,  New  York,  and 
home.  It  Is  not  only  the  region,  but  the  people  also  who 
are  described.  The  question  of  Imperial  Federation  Is 
discussed,  but  the  chief  imrtlon  of  the  volume  Is  occupied 
with  Mr.  Froude’s  interesting  narrative  of  his  travels. 

The  Early  EanoTorians. 

By  Edward  E.  Morris,  Professor  of  English  in 
the  Univensitj’  of  Melbourne.  [Epochs  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Historj’ Series.  I  1  vol.,  12nio,  with  Nine 
Maps  anti  Three  Tables.  Price  $1. 

To  all  Interested  In  Modern  History  this  volume  will  be 
welcome,  as  the  best  brief  aecountof  Europe  at  an  impor¬ 
tant  e|ioeh;  and  to  readers  of  the  series  it  will  have  an 
additional  value,  as  fllliug  the  Interval  between  the  ‘‘AOE 
OF  ANNE,”  by  the  same  author,  and  “  FREDERICK  the 
Great,”  by  F.  W.  Longman. 

Tlie  Spaitas  and  Theban  Snpieniacios. 

By  Charles  Sankey,  M..\.,  late  Scholar  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  [Epoch.s  of  Ancient  Hi.story 
Series.]  1  vol.,  16mo,  with  Three  Maps  and 
Two  Plans.  Price  $1. 

Tho  period  of  history  eovored  by  this  little  book  Is  full 
both  of  Interest  and  imporlaneo.  It  was  the  transition 
l)erlod  from  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  F.iuplre  to  the 
degradation  of  the  M  leedonlan  conquest,  and  It  was  then 
that  Athens  numbered  Socrates  and  Xenophon  among  her 
citizens. 

pfv  Tliese  hooks  for  sale  hg  all  hooksellers,  or  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  hg 

CllAKLKS  SCKllliSEirS  SONS, 

74.’i-74.j  llruucttvay.  New  York. 

The  century 

FEBRUARY 

THE  .MIDWINTER  NUMBER, 

CONTAINS : 

THE  NIIMSTEU’S  CHARGE, 

BY  W.  U.  IIOWELI-N. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  new  novel,  which  will 
continue  through  the  j’oar.  The  hero  is  a  countrj’ 
hoy  who  goes  to  Boston  to  seek  his  fortune.  I’lie 
ininister  is  nlreadj’  known  to  readers  of  “The  Rise 
of  Silas  Laphain.” 

ANTOINE  LOI'IN  ilARVK. 

An  aiipreciativc  account  of  the  famous  French 
sculptor  and  his  w’ork,  hj’  Henrj-  Eckford,  witli  a 
liortrait  and  twentj’  engravings. 

THE  DANCE  IN  PLACE  CONGO, 

Bj’  George  W.  Catile.  First  paper  in  a  series  on 
“  Creole  Songs  and  Dances.”  With  illustrations 
by  Kemble,  and  the  nuisie  of  the  dances  described. 
PKEPAUINE  FOR  THE 

\V  I E  D  E  K N  ESS  V  A  M  l» A IG N, 

B1  GENEUAL  GRANT. 

Tho  most  striking  of  all  of  General  Grant’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  The  Century  War  Series,  being  a 
brief,  vigorous,  and  highly  eharaeteri.stic  de.scrip- 
tion  of  this  great  campaign,  with  estimates  of 
different  commanders.  A  fac-simile  of  Lincoln’s 
God-speed  letter  to  Grant,  is  given. 

OCR  MARCH  AGAIN'NT  POPE, 

Bj’  Gen.  Janies  Longstreet,  who  was  a  West 
Point  classmate  of  Gen.  Pope.  A  concise  and  di¬ 
rect  account  of  the  Confederate  inovemeiits  in  the 
Second  Bull  Run  campaign,  with  illustrative  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Confederate  Generals.  Accompanying 
this  article  is  one  by  Allen  C.  Redwood,  entitled 
“With  Jackson’s  ‘Foot  Cavalrj’’  at  tho  Second 
Mana.ssas,”  describing  the  campaign  from  a  pri¬ 
vate’s  point  of  view.  Both  papers  are  rielilj’  illus¬ 
trated. 

ANECnOTEM  OF  .M'CXELLAN'N  BRAVERY. 

An  unsigned  article  by  a  companion  officer,  with 
a  frontispiece  portrait. 

CITY  DWEIXIN'GN. 

An  article  in  the  series  “  Recent  Architecture  in 
America,”  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  with  pictures 
of  some  notable  houses. 

A  BORROWED  .MONTH, 

The  first  part  of  a  novelette  by  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton,  based  on  a  curious  psychological  theorj’. 
HEBE. 

A  narrative  illustrated  poem  by  E.  C.  Stedman. 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

A  timelj’  symposium  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
John  G.  Whittier,  and  forty  other  authors. 

OTHER  FEATirRE8>t 

Include  a  short  illustrated  story  of  Georgian  Life; 
chapters  of  Mrs.  Foote’s  serial,  and  the  conclusion 
of  Henry  James's  “  The  Bostonians  ” ;  some  short 
E-ssaj’s;  Poems;  Open  Letters;  Bric-il-Brac,  etc. 
Subscribers  hegiriiiing  now  will  get  first  chapters 
of  Howells’s  and  Stockton’s  stories.  Subscription 
$4  per  year ;  35  cts.  per  copy.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

The  Century  Co. 


AN  THER  BOOKS. 

Sure  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

DIAMOND  COLLECTION.— Danks. 

64  pp.,  Paper,  $3.60_per  doz. ;  35o.  each  by  Mail. 

FESTIVA L  AXTH E.MS.— DANK.S. 

64  pp..  Paper,  $:).G0  per  doz. ;  3So.  each  by  Mall. 

FAL.IIER’.S  BOOK  OF  4XTHE.MS. 

Boards,  $9.00  per  doz. :  $1.00  each  by  Mall. 

TEMPLE  ANTHEMS.— Lowry  and  Doane. 

Boards,  $12.00  per  doz. ;  $1.25  each  by  Mail. 

CHORAL  AN'l  H  EMS.— Dank.s. 

Boards,  $13..50  per  doz. ;  $1.50  each  by  Mail. 

ENGLISH  AXTHEMS.— Lasar. 

Cloth,  $'24.00  |ier  doz. ;  $2.25  each  by  Mail. 
A  FULL  CATALOGUB  SENT  ON  REtiUEST. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


voir  READY; 


A  SELECTION  OF 

HY.MN8  AND  gONOS  OF  PRAISE, 
With  Tones. 


Edited  by  ROSWELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  ZACHARY  EDDY, 
LEWIS  WARD  MDDGE. 

746  Hymns,  440  Tunes,  23  Chants.  Indexes  full. 

450  pages,  square  8vo,  cloth,  price  $1  50;  for  examination 
or  introduction,  $1. 

In  press:  Handy  Edition,  Hymns  only,  60  cents;  Pocket 
Edition,  Hymns  only,  30  cents ;  Chapel  Edition,  Hymns  and 
Tunes,  75  cents. 

$9'  Clergymen  or  committees  desiring  to  examine,  may 
obtain  copies  free,  subject  to  returu  It  not  adopted. 
Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  rublishers, 

111  and  113  William  street.  New  York. 

34  and  36  Madison  street,  Cltlcago. 


Da^  Selling  Perfect  FAMILY  SCALIX 

Entirely  new  m  principle.  Weigh  one  ounce  to  25 pounds, 
tv  batevery  family  needs  and  will  buy.  Rapid  sales  surprise 
old  agents.  FORSHF.E  4  McMAKIN,  ClncinnaU,  Ohio. 


•  THE  •  NEW*  HYMN  •  AND  •  TUNE  •  B  O  OK  •  I 


^*«»THE«  NEW•HY^ 

l^audes. 


SPIRITUALS 

ANCIENT  S  A\od 
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CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  COe 

Offices,  t  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  !  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts., 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)  $‘-1,209,458  36 
“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  55,969  59 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  553,171  96 

Capital  paid  in  in  cash .  1,006,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,358,870  85 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,478  99 


This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 


DIRECTORS : 


H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE.  Vice-President. 

CYRU'g  PECK.  ‘9)1  Vice-President 

and  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS. 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  HUSTED, 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS. 
JOHN  CLAFLIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEX  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

WILLIAM 


S.\MUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  RIKEK, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
.lOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BKADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 

G.  LOW. 


A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sfc.  Local  Department. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHA8.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Hrooklyn  Department. 


:tHth  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


THE 

United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BEOAD'WA?,  ITSTW  70EZ. 


Capital,  -----  $300^000 
Surplus,  ~  -  -  -  -  300,000 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier. 


Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 


D  [RECTORS. ■ 

LOG.AN  C.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DREXEL. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

C.  B.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


mm  BROTHERS  &  00, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  AND  Sei-l  Bili-s  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Traveij.ers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Monet  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


OP  THE 

^TNA 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 


JANUARY  1, 1886. 

Premium  Ilcoeipts  in  1885  .  S'J, 84.5,786  7‘4 

Interest  Receipts  111  1885 .  1,730,845  4.5 

Total  Receipts  during  the  year .  4,.58.5,63‘-4  17 

Disbursements  to  Polley-hohlers.  and  tor 

expenses,  taxes,  4e .  3,701,69‘2  40 

Assets,  January  1,  1886 .  30,.509,‘461  8.3 

Total  Liabilities . ‘J5,;i6M,0.58  91 

Sur)>IuB  by  Conn,  and  Mass,  standard .  5,104,903  09 

Siiri)lus  by  the  standanl  of  New  York .  0,065,000  OO 

Policies  In  force  January  1,  1886,  61,437, 

Insuring .  87,791,’443  44 

Policies  Issued  In  1885,  5,711,  Insuring...  U,018,‘.4g8  OO 


.MORG  AN  G.  BULK  LEY,  Prpslilent. 

J.  C.  WEBSTER,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  ENGLISH,  Secretary. 

H.  W.  ST.  JOHN,  Actuary. 
GURDON  W.  RUSSELL,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician. 

T.  J.  MUMFORD,  Manager,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 


Thirty-eighth  Aiiiiiial  Statement  of  the 

FENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  | 

Insurance  Go.  of  PMladolpMa.  j 


Net  Assets,  .lanuary  1,  1885 .  .  .  $9,134,3:10  14 

Kereipts  during  the  yean 

For  Premiums . $1,830, ‘246  30 

For  Interest,  etc .  5‘27,042  52  2,357,’288  82 

$11,491,618  96 

DISBURSEMENTg. 

Claims  by  Death .  $691,449  88 

Matured  Endowments .  54,895  00 

Surrendered  Policies .  208,958  63 

Cash  and  Note  Dividends .  386,703  39 

Re-Insurance .  3,545  63 


Total  paid  Policy-hold¬ 
ers .  $1,345,559  43 

Taxes  and  Legal  Expenses....  .54,.528  68 
Salaries,  Medical  Fees,  and 

Ofllce  Expenses .  97,481  as 

Commissions  to  Agents,  Rents.  147,760  19 

Agency  and  other  expenses.. .  87.587  80 

Advertls’g,  Prlnfg,  Huiiplies.  17,699  48 

Fire  Insurance  4 Office  Furni¬ 


ture .  3,0<J3  16  $1,763,603  59 


Net  Assets,  January  1,  1886 .  $9,737,915  37 

AggETS. 

City  Ixvans,  Railroad  and  Water  Bonds, 

Bank,  and  other  Stocks .  $5,118,617  25 

Mortgage  and  Ground  Rents .  2,598,731  10 

Premium  Notes  secured  by  Policies,  etc..  592,262  94 

I/vans  on  Collaterals,  etc .  S’24,663  79 

Home  Ofllce  and  Real  Estate  bought  to  se¬ 
cure  Loans . .  ai0,669  21 

Cosh  In  'rtust  Companies  and  on  hand....  73,081  08 


Net  Ledger  Assets  as  above .  $0,737,915  37 

Net  Deferred  and  Unreported  Premiums..  184,027  62 

Interest  due  and  accrued,  etc .  49,526  47 

Market  Value  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  over  cost.  421,061  76 


Gross  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1886 . $10,39‘9,531  91 


LIABILlTIEg. 

Losses  reported,  but  not  due..  $69,710  07 
Reserve  at  4  per  cent  ...  .  8,697,309  00 

Surplus  on  Life  Rate  Endow¬ 
ments  and  Uiireported  Poli¬ 
cies,  etc . .  193,277  76 

Surplus,  4  i>er  cent,  basis .  1,432, ‘234  38 


$10,392,531  21 


Surplus  at  41  per  rent.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Standard  (Estimated) .  $1,060,983  38 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  President. 

EDWARD  M.  NEEDLES,  Vloe-Presldont. 

H.  S.  STEPHENS,  Second  Vice  President. 

HENRY  C.  BROWN,  Secretary. 
JF-SSE  J.  BARKER,  Actuary. 


JUST  ISSUED 


BY  THE 

Presbyteriao  Board  of  Publication. 


linlf-Ilours  U'ith  the  Lessons  of  IHHO. 

Forty-eight  short  Sermons  on  the  lessons  of  1886,  by 
twenty-four  prominent  Pastors  anil  Preachers. 

Specially  prepared  to  aid  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 
12rao.  Price,  In  cloth  binding,  $1.26;  paper  binding,  85c. 


Westminster  Question  Book  for  tHHO. 

A  manual  for  teachers  and  older  scholars,  cantaintng  the 
Text  of  the  Lesson,  Helps  for  Scholars,  Questions,  Lesson 
Plan,  Golden  Text,  Home  Studies,  and  Catechism. 

Price  15  cents,  net. 


M\i  Soul^  Thou  Hast  Much  Goods^ 

BY  HELEN  B.  EDSON. 

24mo.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 


Holden  rromises. 

SELECTED  FROM  GUU’g  WORD. 

BY  BEV.  SAMUEL  KULTON. 

24mo.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  gt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  4  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


naming  the  author  of 

To  be  paid  March  Ist.  BUJNTLIXG  BALL 

and  “The  New  King  Arthur.”  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  says 
Lowell  wrote  them;  W.  CrolTut  says  W.  8.  Gilbert;  Edw. 
Everett  Hale  says  Robt.  Grant;  CrolTut  sajs  “As  a  study  of 
verse  ‘  N.  K.  A  ’  is  more  skilfully  dune  than  anything  of 
Longfellow’s,  or  Lowell’s,  or  Stedman’s”:  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  says  “ '  B.  B.’  Is  ingenious,  witty,  fluent,  and  whole¬ 
some.  I  should  like  to  know  who  the  author  Is.” 

Price  of  either  book,  $1.50. 

FUNK  4  WAONALLS, 

10-12  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


h:ott:t.  Warwick, 

NF.H'PORT  NEWH,  VA. 

On  Hampton  Ri^iads,  8  mites  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 

A  FIRST  CLASH  WINTER  RESORT. 

Suitable  for  transient  or  permanent  guests.  For  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT, 
150  Broadway.  New  York,  or  to 

J.  H.  gtVlNKHTON,  Manager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 


CHURCH  FURNISHING. 

CHURCHMAN 

Cliai'los  Ilootli. 

31KMJ)Rl.\L  VVIMIOWS. 

BUILDING, 

Dompstiu  St:iin<‘<l  Ciln.ss. 
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1  Cliai’Ics  F.  Ilotfpiiiaii. 

M  KMOIIIA  L  TAB  LETS. 

Lafayette 

Place, 

Communion  Plate,  etc. 

Otto  (Jflprliier. 

BECOBATZVE  FAXNTZNa 

NEW  YORK. 

.For  Churches  and  D’welliniifl. 

p;STIJIATES  ASO  DKSIGIJg  ON  APPLICATION 

BLAC^SILiKS. 

James  M’Creery  &  Go. 

will  offer  during  this  month  over 
5,000  pieces  of  the  MOST  RELIA¬ 
BLE  BLACK  SILKS  manufactured, 
at  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

2\s  our  contracts  for  all  onr  Spring 
importations  were  placed  before  the 
recent  heavy  ailvaiice  on  SILK,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  our  entire  stock  of 
Silks,  Velvets,  and  Plushes,  at  even 
lower  prices  than  they  are  now  costing 
to  make. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  GO. 

14th  STREET,  gIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  gTREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSIjIN 

UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINENS 

AND  HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  Am  COLORED 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods. 

OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION, 


TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  KNOWN. 


SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


R.  H.  MRGY  &  GO. 


NOVELTY  RUG  MACHINE. 

(Pal.  27,  1881.)  For  making 
Kugx,  TiUioK,  Hoods.liiUetii,  etc. 
Sent  by  mail,  full  directimis.  $1. 
.AftENTS  WANTED.  Man’fri 
Stamped  Ruo:  Patterns  on  Burlap, 
B^^wnre  of  Infrintremeiit^.  .Send 
for  circular.  £•  &  CO.*  Toledo*  Ohio* 


A  SOLID  iAPEB  CENT 

Perannum,flr»tmortH  H  Hgageiion  productive 
Real  Kntatc.  lioan.  ■  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  ™  Best  ok  Rekekem- 

CE8  EAST  AND  WEST.  Ooireapondence  Solicited. 
Address  AIJ.KN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma.  Wash.  Ter 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mine.  GIOVANNINI, 


Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies 

103  East  61st  Street,  ITerr  York. 

Music,  Languages,  aud  Art  taught.  Special  course  in 
English  It  desired.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  yeore 
he^  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Life’s  Seminary, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOB  Lzmos  TTinVZBSZTY, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
tbe  most  excellent  technical  and  claesloal  InsUtutlone  of 
the  country,  and  s«  bountifully  endowed  by  lu  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  poiUtP 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH.  PrlnclpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


UP190N  HRIflMARY.  HOME  SCHOIH.  FOR  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  It  desitetf. 
File  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston.  Lltehfleid  county,  Ct. 


F  wetfe^ 


VAMAB  COLLEGE,  Pa_,, _ 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCTION  ..  _ _ 

witli  scompletsCollvgeCoarM,  Scbooltof  PalnUog  ad 

Muilc,  A.trnnomicai  ObMrvatory  .Laboratory  of  Cbea- 
iitry  and  Pbydes,  Csbineu  of  Nstcral  Blitory  a 
MoMurn  of  Art,  a  Libra^  of  16,000  Volom,,  tea 
tw«nty-tbrM  Teachers,  and  tboroaghlr 


ProfesMrs,  twenty-tbreo  Teachers,  and  tboroaeMIr 
eqolpiwd  for  its  work.  Stodenu  at  preient  sdmHtSd lo 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST  :  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1886. 


WAS  PAUL  CONVICTED  BEFORE  HE  WAS 
CONVERTED! 

In  The  Evangelist  of  Jan.  14th,  appeared  a 
second  review  of  Prof.  Pfleiderer’s  lectures 
upon  the  Apostle  Paul.  To  the  Professor’s 
view  of  the  Apostle’s  conversion,  an  extract  of 
which  is  furnished  in  the  article  named,  both 
of  the  reviewers,  and,  in  a  supplementary  note, 
the  editor  take  exception.  It  has  not  been  my 
privilege  to  see  the  work  in  question,  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  clause  in  the  quotation  referred  to,  sug¬ 
gests  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
•The  clause  is  this :  “A  soul  which  has  been  vio¬ 
lently  agitated  and  tom  by  the  most  terrible 
doubts.’-  Rationalistic  as  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  Prof.  Pfleiderer  is  charged  with  aim¬ 
ing,  docs  not  the  above  clause  present  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  Saul’s  conversion  which  is  quite  com¬ 
monly  overlooked,  and  is  yet  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  ?  Many,  if  not  most  of  your  readers 
probably  believe  that  Saul’s  conversion  was 
wholly  different  from  that  of  all  other  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  lifted  bodily, 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  own  will,  from 
an  unchristian  into  a  Christian  state.  And 
many,  no  doubt,  have  often  wished  that  stub¬ 
born  and  resisting  friends  of  theirs  could  be 
brought  into  some  such  corner  as  they  believe 
Saul  was  in,  where  they  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  believe  and  yield. 

But  was  Saul’s  conversion  after  all  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  other  Christians  ?  Was  he 
converted  without  previous  conviction  and  re¬ 
pentance  of  sin  ?  On  the  contrary,  were  not 
his  convictions  so  deep — was  not  his  soul  so 
“  violently  agitated  and  torn  by  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  doubts  ” — that  at  that  wonderful  “  noon¬ 
day  ”  he  was  just  ripe  tor  the  final  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  visible  and  audible 
presence  of  Christ,  so  that  in  a  moment’s  time 
he  was  changed  from  an  apparently  violent 
persecutor  into  a  humble  disciple  of  Christ  ? 
If  something  of  this  sort  were  not  true,  then 
Saul’s  conversion  was  an  unfair  exception  to 
the  rule.  Then  his  rescue  from  the  curse  and 
condemnation  of  sin  was  an  instance  of  special 
partiality  which  may  well  fill  our  hearts  with 
something  akin  to  a  murmur,  as  we  think  of 
neighbors  and  friends  who  are  still  under  the 
curse,  and  for  whose  rescue  w'e  long  and  pray. 

But  if  Saul’s  conversion  was  really  the  result 
of  a  protracted  and  deepening  conviction  that 
he  was  wrong,  and  that  the  cause  which  he  was 
fighting  was  right,  then  the  miraculous  featun> 
of  it  was  only  a  slightly  intensified  experience 
of  that  which  is  granted  to  everj'  convicted  sin¬ 
ner.  Every  such  sinner  is  graciously  granted 
at  some  time  a  sufficient  impulse  to  bring  con¬ 
viction  to  decision,  if  he  will  only  heed  it  as 
Saul  did. 

But  a  seeming  objection  to  this  view  will  at 
once  come  to  mind  in  the  famous  words  of 
Paul  to  Agrippa,  “I  verily  thought  with  my¬ 
self  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary,” 
&c.  But  “  many  things  ”  does  not  mean  all 
things,  an<l  hence  does  not  prove  that  Paul 
claims  an  undisturbed  conscience  in  doing  all 
that  he  did.  Sb  far  as  this  passage  goes,  he 
may  still  have  been  “  agitatt'd  and  torn  by  the 
most  terrible  doubts,”  all  the  way  from  the 
martyrdom  of  SU'phen  to  the  glorious  “  noon¬ 
day.” 

Are  there,  then,  indications  that  such  was 
really  the  case  ?  Conybeare  and  Howson  say 
“  We  cannot  dissociate  the  martyrdom  of  Ste¬ 
phen  from  the  conversion  of  Paul.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  so  much  constancy,  so  much  faith,  so 
much  love,  could  not  be  lost.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  with  Augustine,  that  the  Church 
owes  Paul  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen !  ”  But 
better  than  all  other  evidence  of  Saul’s  deep 
and  searching  conviction  of  sin  previous  to  his 
conversion,  is  that  of  the  “  noonday  ”  dialogue 
l>etween  Christ  and  the  persecutor.  “Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me  !  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  prvls.”  “Who  art 
thou,  Lord  ?  ”  What  thoughtful  reader  can 
refrain  from  a  paraphrase  of  Saul’s  (luestion— 
*  Who  art  Thou,  Lord,  that  Thou  knowest  my 
heart  so  well,  and  knowest  how  I  am  tortured 
with  conflicting  doubts  ?  Who  art  Thou,  that 
Thou  knowest  how  I  am  an  unruly  ox,  kicking 
against  the  goads,  and  hurting  myself  morq 
than  any  one  else  ?  ’ 

Was  that  what  Saul  meant  ?  Rather  was  it 
not  what  he  meant  ?  And  in  the  light  of  that 
meaning  was  ever  a  sinner  more  truly  convict¬ 
ed  of  sin,  and  “  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,”  than  was  Saul  of  Tarsus  just  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  him  ? 

God,  then,  is  just  and  impartial.  He  did  no 
more  for  Saul  than  he  will  do  for  any  sinner 
who  will  acknowledge  and  yield  to  his  own  con¬ 
victions.  A  “  noonday  ”  impulse  of  revelation, 
or  providence,  or  affliction,  or  mercy,  awaits 
every  convicted  sinner.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
yield  when  the  heavenly  impulse  is  present. 

L.  H.  Morey. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  T.,  Jan.  IRth,  1RR6. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

By  £67.  Frederick  G.  Clark,  D.D. 

It  was  not  told  by  a  minisU'r,  not  even  in  the 
Sunday-school,  but  in  the  home  of  a  devoted 
teacher  to  a  congregation  of  one.  This  is  the 
way  the  story  was  told,  and  this  is  the  way  it 
went  down  into  one  human  heart. 

A  poor  ragged  boy  was  found  one  Sunday  by 
the  teacher  among  the  regular  scholars  of  her 
class.  The  lady  had  no  idea  how  the  thing 
hapiMuied.  But  there  the  boy  was  in  his  piti¬ 
ful  plight,  and  the  other  boys  were  having  a 
little  fun  over  the  awkwardne.ss  and  jxnerty  of 
the  stranger.  The  teacher  drew  the  boy  close 
to  her  side,  and  asked  his  name.  Hanging  ids 
heail  he  muttered  ‘  My  named  is  Jimmy.’ 

‘  How  old  are  you  V  ’  was  aske<l,  with  otlu'r 
questions  which  drew  out  the  fact  thi<^  the  boy 
was  U*n  years  old,  and  that  he  could  not  read. 
The  case  was  so  pitiful  that  the  teachei  only 
whisi^ered  ‘  I  want  you  to  go  home  with  me 
afU*r  school.’ 

At  length  the  teacher  was  seated  in  the  house 
with  the  strange  boy,  to  whom  she  gave  an  ap¬ 
ple  to  make  him  fwl  at  home,  when  the  conver¬ 
sation  went  along  something  like  this : 

‘  Jimmy,  is  your  mother  living  ?  ’ 

‘  I  never  had  any  mother  as  I  knowed  of.  I 
allers  lived  with  Benjamin  the  bone-ph-ker.’ 

‘  Well,  Jimmy,  I  hoi*e  you  love  Jesus.’ 

‘  Jesus,  who  is  He  ?  ’ 

•  ‘Why,  Jimmy,  you  must  have  heard  of  Je¬ 
sus — stoi>  and  think.’ 

With  an  honest  and  wondering  look  the  boy 
replied  ‘  Upon  my  word  and  honor  I  never 
heard  tell  on  Him.  I  supi»ose  He  is  some  big 
gentleman  what  wouldn’t  sj^eak  to  Jimmy.’ 

The  teacher  had  never  Ixffore  met  a  i)erson 
that  had  not  heard  of  Jesus.  At  first  a  strange 
chill  came  over  her,  and  next  a  thrill  of  joy  at 
being  i>ermitted  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross  to 
another  for  the  first  time.  A  prayer  was  sent 
ui>— ‘Lord  help  me,’ and  the  lady  went  on  talk¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  The  boy  listened  with  a  stare  of 
bewilderment ;  his  gaze  was  riveted  more  and 
more  upon  his  teacher  as  he  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  her  until  his  elbow  rested  on  her  lap. 
Tears  came,  filling  his  eyes  and  running  down 
his  cheeks,  when  he  said  ‘It  seems  awful 
strange;  nobody  ever  told  me  before  that  Je¬ 
sus  died  for  me.  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it  ?  I  allers  thought  I  was  of  no 
account  anyhow.  Please  tell  me  where  they 
burled  Him.  I  wish  I  could  put  some  flowers 
on  His  grave.’ 

When  the  teacher  could  recover  her  self-con¬ 


trol  after  the  pathos  of  these  words,  she  said 
‘  Jimmy,  I  have  not  told  you  the  best  of  all. 
The  grave  could  not  hold  Jesus,’  and  she  w’ent 
on  to  tell  the  boy  about  the  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Her  listener  was  spell-bound,  as 
he  heard  still  further  of  Christ’s  praying  for 
Jimmy,  and  that  He  was  just  as  near  to  him  as 
the  boy  was  to  the  teacher,  and  that  Jesus  had 
a  home  for  him  in  heaven  by-and-by. 

The  story  had  now  penetrated  Jimmy’s  heart, 
and  he  said  ‘  I  don’t  see  how  anybody  could 
help  loving  One  that  died  for  ’em ;  but  how 
can  I  tell  what  He  wants  me  to  do  ?  I  can’t 
see  Him,  nor  hear  Him  talk.  I  wish  I  had  seen 
Him  before  He  died.’ 

The  teacher  went  on  to  tell  about  the  Bible, 
about  the  strength  Christ  gives  to  them  who 
try  to  obey  Him,  and  how  near  we  can  all  be 
to  Him  now  that  He  is  risen  from  the  dead. 

Jimmy  said  inquiringly  ‘  You  told  me  that 
Jesus  would  come  and  live  in  my  heart,  but  I 
know  He  wont  stay  where  there  is  so  much 
badness.  Only  yesterday  I  tried  to  steal  some 
apples,  and  when  I  feel  awful  hungry,  I  just 
think  I  could  steal  anything.  How  can  I  get 
this  awful  feelin’  out  of  me,  so  as  to  be  good  ?  ’ 
to  which  the  teacher  replied  by  telling  more  of 
the  love  of  Christ  and  His  cleansing  blood. 

‘  Now  please,  teacher,’  said  the  boy,  ‘  wont 
you  tell  Mr.  Jesus  who  I  am  ?  I  don’t  know 
how  to  ask  Him,  as  long  as  I  can’t  see  Him. 
Mebbe  I  wont  ask  Him  mannerly-like,  and  He 
wont  answer  me.’ 

The  teacher  replied  that  praying  is  talking 
to  Jesus.  ‘  You  can  tell  Him  just  what  you 
want,  and  ask  Him  for  it.’ 

‘  Well,’  replied  Jimmy,  ‘  I  think  I  would  like 
to  have  you  tell  Him  about  me  first,  for  you 
have  known  Him  so  long,  and  He  will  take 
more  notice  of  Jimmy  if  somebody  comes  with 
him.’ 

They  knelt  in  prayer,  the  b'aeher  introducing 
Jimmy  to  Jesus,  as  the  boy  exi)ressed  it.  Thcji 
in  honest  and  rude  faitli  Jimmy  said  ‘  I  feel  so 
well  acquainted  witli  Him  now,  you  bet  it  wont 
be  the  last  time  I’ll  talk  to  Him.’ 

The  boy  took  up  his  old  torn  cap  as  if  hurry¬ 
ing  away,  when  the  teacher  said  ‘  What  is  your 
hurry,  Jimmy  ?  ’ 

In  a  subdued  and  confidential  tone  the  boy 
replied  ‘  I  want  to  hurry  home  and  tell  Benja¬ 
min  about  Jesus;  he  is  so  sickly-like,  and  it 
would  be  an  awful  thing  if  he  should  die  and 
not  hear  about  Jesus.’  Then  half-covering  his 
mouth  with  his  hand,  he  whispered  ‘And  he 
told  me  to  steal  the  apples,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  in  such  a  huny.  Good-bye.’ 

This  is  a  real  incident.  Such  paganism  may 
be  found  within  pistol  shot  of  our  church 
spires.  Here  wc!  sec  the  charm  of  the  old,  old 
story,  as  fresh  and  powerbil  as  ever.  How 
many  of  us  could  tell  the  story  so  simply 
What  (fiiristianity  wants  most  to-day,  is  not  a 
better  philosophy,  but  lives  so  true  and  hearts 
so  loving,  that  it  shall  not  be  so  hard  to  get  the; 
story  told. 


EARLY  SEEKING. 

But  what  shall  we  seek  ?  Seek  me,  says  Wis¬ 
dom,  for  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  fiml  me. 
And  what  do  all  the  world  want  if  not  wisilom  V 
Wisdom,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  voice  of 
Christ;  in  the  New,  what  Wisdom  says,  Christ 
says ;  and  what  Christ  says  is  wisdom ;  and 
both  say,  Seek  me  early. 

In  that  invitation  we  are  urged  to  seek  our 
best,  highest  good.  .And  sjid  is  it  that  nrgencii 
should  be  needed  for  that.  .And  yet  how  true ! 
The  better  estate  may  be  never  so  good;  it 
may  be  restoration  to  God,  to  self,  to  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  to  eternal  life.  Yet  it  is  not  a  thing 
of  course  that  it  will  be  atbiined  or  even  sought. 
The  native  condition  of  unwisdom  may  be 
never  so  bad  and  never  so  dangerous,  it  is  not 
of  course  that  it  will  be  shunned  or  escaped 
from.  Whatever  its  condition,  there  comes  to 
be  an  adjustment  to  it  not  easy  to  shake  off. 
Habit  binds  us  to  a  beaten  track,  and  the  cords 
are  not  easily  broken,  though  the  track  be  the 
downward  one.  Those  that  “  have  learned  to 
do  evil,  do  not  spontaneously  learn  to  do  well.” 
Hence  the  exhortation  is  to  "seek,”  an  act 
which  requires  distinct  attention  and  effort- 
effort  not  infrequently  .sedulous  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  and  laborious.  Christ  would  break  the 
natural  state  of  infatuatt'd  content  in  which 
the  sluggish  soul  reposes.  For  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  matter  of  salvation  is  not  in  its 
conditions,  but  in  the  soul  itself  which  needs 
it. 

Yet  salvation  has  its  own  conditions,  as  eve¬ 
ry  possible  attainment  in  the  world  has.  And 
these  conditions  must  be  observed.  A  mere 
rcish  to  iK)ssess  a  gold  mine  will  not  gain  it, 
nor  a  crop  of  grain  by  the  mere  desire  that  it 
shall  grow.  The  desire  must  ripen  into  an  act 
of  tcill,  and  tlu^  will  must  become  an  active  en¬ 
deavor,  and  the  action  must  follow  the  line 
which  the  peculiarities  of  the  search  reciuin'. 

It  is  .said  that  God  is  readg  to  pai'don  and 
renovate  the  soul  and  give  it  eternal  life.  So 
He  is,  and  so  He  is  always.  He  is  ready  to  give 
the  gold  mine  or  the  crojt  of  wheat  to  him  who 
seeks  it  according  to  the  law  which  the  search 
requires.  He  will  give  any  number  of  things 
rightly  sought.  .A  limitless  fertility  is  in  the 
soil,  but  the  farmer  must  rightly. seek  to  evoke 
it  in  the  crop  he  sows.  The  iiierchaiit  will 
make  his  Imsiness  a  success;  so  will  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  the  lawyer,  painter,  musician, 
or  teacher,  for  success  is  stored  up  in  possibili¬ 
ty,  but  it  must  be  rightly  sought. 

The  world  has  been  tillecl  for  thousands  of 
years  with  the  electric  fluid,  and  it  was  as  ready 
to  follow  a  wire  in  the  tinie  of  .Abraham  as 
now,  and  it  would  as  naidily  make  its  mark  or 
convey  a  sound  as  now.  But  .Abraham  had 
neither  telegrai>h  nor  telephone.  Had  .Abraham 
known  it,  the  fluid  was  as  ready  to  serve  him 
as  you  or  me.  Caiuian  and  Me.sopotamia  were 
as  ready  for  wires  as  the  United  States,  and 
the  small  voices  might  have  tnivelled  from 
Shechem  to  Hebron,  and  from  Hebron  to  Jer¬ 
icho  as  readily  as  from  Newark  to  New  York. 

God  is  ready  and  keeps  things  ready.  The 
wells  of  salvation  are  as  full  as  the  ocean.  But 
you  must  dram.  The  brea<l  of  life  is  as  plenty 
as  that  stored  in  the  soils  of  our  land.  But  it 
will  not  come  and  force  itself  upon  us.  AVe 
may  be  hungry  and  wish  to  eat  and  yet  die  of 
starvation.  There  must  be  seeking  and  by  ap¬ 
propriate  steps.  If  you  feel  the  need  of  i>ar- 
don,  go  to  Him  who  pardons.  If  your  sin  is 
heavy  upon  you,  go  to  Him  whose  blood  eleans- 
es  from  all  sin. 

But  the  seeking  is  not  to  be  earnest  and  ap¬ 
propriate  in  its  mode  only.  It  is  the  earhj 
seeking  that  has  promise  of  finding.  Things 
in  this  world  get  themselves  fixed  early.  Early 
life  determines  the  whole  future  career.  Yonth 
enters  ui)on  its  road  to  resi>ectability,  or  takes 
the  downward  way.  Professions  ar*'  chosen, 
alliances  formed,  business  is  entered  upon, 
and  character  assumes  the  shape  it  is  to  hold ; 
all  in  early  life.  The  criminals  are  boys  and 
girls. 

If  there  is  any  expectation  of  finding,  or  even 
a  desire  for  it,  let  the  search  be  at  once.  Delay 
is  always  losing  opportunities.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  to  endeavor  decrea.ses  by  it.  The  heart 
grows  hard  by  postponing  duty.  Irresolution, 
like  other  habits,  grows  by  indulgence,  and  in 
time  its  small  cords  become  chains,  which  can¬ 
not  be  ruptured. 

Cares,  too,  multiply  as  life  progresses.  New 
objects  crowd  upon  the  attention  and  fill  the 


mind  and  absorb  the  affections,  till  as  to  any 
radical  change  of  life,  the  will  is  paralyzed. 
God  requires  the  first  place  in  the  heart,  first 
as  to  supremacy,  and  first  as  to  time  of  occu¬ 
pancy.  If  that  requirement  is  not  obeyed,  the 
moral  constitution  is  such  that  it  grows  ever 
harder  to  obey,  till  obedience  is  impossible. 
All  human  work  must  be  done  in  its  time,  or  it 
cannot  be  done  with  success,  if  doing  at  all  be 
possible.  The  harvest  is  not  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing.  The  right  time  is  the  early  time,  and 
that  is  God ’s  time. 

Give  to  Christ  your  childhood,  if  childhood 
be  yet  yours.  Give  Him  your  youth,  if  that  re¬ 
mains.  Give  Him  your  young  manhood,  your 
maidenly  years,  if  the  previous  ones  are  gone. 
Give  your  present  life,  whatever  it  be. 

Ambrose. 


2rjjr  iFainflff  at  llionie* 


PERFECT  BEST. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

‘Perfect  rest,  mind,  body,  and  estate', ’•  said 
the  portly  (U)ctor,  as  he  buttoned  up  his  over¬ 
coat,  preparatory  to  leaving  the  sick  room. 

‘  My  medicine  will  do  you  no  good,  Mrs.  Bark¬ 
er,  iftiless  you  carry  out  these  instructions  to 
the  letter.’ 

The  patient  looked  after  the  physician  with  a 
troubled  face,  and  when  he  had  left  the  room, 
she  repeated  his  words  ‘  Perfect  rest,  mind, 
body,  and  estiite.  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
follow  these  instructions,  if  he  or  some  one  else 
would  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  rest.’ 

As  the  doctor  passed  out  of  the  door,  the  sign 
hanging  over  it  creaked  with  the  chill  Novem¬ 
ber  wiml,  as  it  swayed  back  and  forth.  He 
glanced  up  toward  it,  and  read  ‘  Fine  laundry 
work  done  liere.  Doing  up  of  laces  a  specialty.’ 

‘  Worked  too  hard,’  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
passed  along.  ‘  It’s  a  wonder  to  me  how  half 
these  women  make  a  life  of  it.’  But  Dr.  McKay 
had  otlier  patients  to  visit,  and  he  rode  away, 
and  for  the  time  being  his  patient  was  forgotten. 

‘  I’ve  got  to  the  end  of  my  tether,’  the  weary 
woman  said  aloiul,  when  she  was  left  alone. 

‘  I  might  have  known  how  it  woidd  be.  I’ve 
over-worked,  but  how  coidd  I  help  it  ?  I  wanted 
to  do  so  much  for  the  children,  tliis  year.’ 

At  that  moment  a  young  girl  came  into  the 
room.  ‘  My  dear  child,  I’m  so  sorry,’  the  mo¬ 
ther  'said,  ‘  that  you  will  have  to  stay  at  home 
from  school,  and  examination  so  near,  too.’ 

‘  I’m  only  too  glad,  dear  mother,  that  I  am 
here  to  take  care  of  you,’  the  daughter  rej)lied 
cheerfully.  ‘  I  can  study  when  you  are  rest¬ 
ing.  I’m  so  happy  that  I’m  so  near  through 
school,  for  then  I  can  U'acli,  and  you  wont 
have  to  work  so  hard.’ 

‘  I  think  this  illne.ss  came  from  working  so 
long  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  curtains.  They 
were  torn  in  many  places,  anil  Mrs.  Hutchin¬ 
son  is  so  particular,’  the  mother  replied.  ‘  It’s 
fortunate  I  was  able  to  finish  them,  though, 
and  send  them  home,  for  wo  need  the  money 
so  much.  After  Clemmie  comes  in  from  school, 
you  can  go  over  there  and  collect  it.’ 

A  deep  drawn  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  finish¬ 
ed  speaking.  There  was  so  much  depending 
upon  her,  that  surely  she  had  no  time  to  be  ill. 
Poor  Mrs.  Barker  was  only  one  of  that  large 
number  of  brave  women  who  are  battling  with 
the  bread  and  butter  question,  and  who  take 
up  their  burden  of  life  patiently  and  silently, 
making  no  sign.  She  was  over-worked,  and 
nature’s  laws  must  be  obeyed,  even  by  those 
brave,  noble  ones  who  are  trying  so  hard  to 
stand  up  against  adverse  winds,  and  provide 
for  the  loved  ones  who  are  dependent  on  them. 
‘Perfect  rest!’  she  repeated  the  words  over 
and  over  to  herself.  How  could  she  rest  with 
all  that  unfinished  work  piled  in  her  basket — 
work  so  necessary  to  be  done  before  the  wea¬ 
ther  got  cold,  and  Winter  already  upon  them  ? 
There  was  Cleramie’s  cloak,  and  Davie’s  warm 
suit,  and  Julie’s  w'oolen  school  dress,  which 
she  needed  that  very  day !  And  Davie’s  birth¬ 
day-cake  to  be  made— only  a  little  thing  to  do, 
but  Davie  had  been  such  a  good  boy,  and  his 
mother  wished  much  to  honor  his  birthday 
with  this  mark  of  her  love  and  appreciation. 

The  door-bell  rang  just  then,  and  Julie  came 
into  the  room  with  a  box  of  laces  to  be  mended. 
‘Some  of  Mrs.  Cornwall’s  collars,’  she  said  as 
she  opened  the  box. 

‘  Don’t  say  I’m  ill,  Julie,  because  I  may  be 
better  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Cornwall  is  such 
good  pay,  you  know.’ 

The  la(!es  were  put  in  a  safe  i)lace,  and  the 
young  girl  went  out  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
a  luncheon  for  Davie  and  Clemmie.  Visions  of 
the  old  days  passed  before  the  invalid  as  she 
tossed  restlessly  on  her  pillow.  The  old  farm¬ 
house,  the  father  and  mother  with  their  smil¬ 
ing  faces  and  loving  caresses  as  in  other  days 
of  illness,  seemed  to  come  to  her  again.  And 
Tom,  her  Tom,  whom  she  had  loved  so  devoted¬ 
ly,  O  if  he  were  only  there  then  to  care  for  her ! 
He  was  always  so  thoughtful  of  her  comfort,  so 
gentle  and  so  loving  toward  her.  But  he  was 
gone,  and  she  wondered  if  he  knew  how  hard 
her  life  had  been  since  he  went  away.  Her 
book  of  daily  readings  was  on  the  table  by  her 
bed,  ami  she  took  it  and  read  the  portion  for 
the  day.  This  was  what  she  read  :  “Under  His 
wings  shaltthou  trust.”  Not  “  shaltthou  see.” 
So  you  are  to  trust,  rest  quietly  and  peacefully 
“under  His  wings,”  stay  there,  and  not  be 
peei)ing  out  to  see  if  God  is  I'eally  taking  (^are 
of  you.  You  may  always  be  safe  and  happy 
there.  Safe,  “  for  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings 
will  I  make  my  refuge.”  Hap[iy,  for  “in  the 
shallow  of  Tliy  wings  will  I  rejoice.”  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Kay  liad  enjoined  perfect  rest  for  his  |)aticnt, 
but  how  little  he  knew  what  source  this  pi'rfect 
rest  was  to  be  derived  from  for  that  weak  and 
weary  woman  whom  he  had  left  but  an  hour 
before. 

‘  Juliedear,’  the  mother  said,  ‘  while  Clemmie 
is  here,  you  better  go  to  Mi's.  Hutchinson’s  and 
get  the  money  for  the  curtains.’ 

As  Julie  bade  her  mother  goodbye  and  passed 
out  of  the  door,  she  began  to  realize  how  hard 
her  mother  had  worked,  and  all  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made,  'rhe  nearer  she  got  to  Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s,  the  higher  in  her  estimation  did 
the  brave  mother  become.  She  wondered  why 
she  had  not  appreciated  it  more,  and  given  her 
more  help  and  sympathy.  Before  she  reached 
the  steps  to  the  elegant  mansion  where  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  lived,  her  mother  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  to  a  grand  heroine  in  the  child’s  heart. 

When  Julie  sat  down  in  the  hall  to  wait  for 
the  lady,  she  saw  how  beautiful  everything  in 
the  parlors  were.  The  lace  curtains,  her  mo¬ 
ther  had  done  up  so  nicely,  were  hanging  in 
front  of  the  windows ;  they  looked  as  well  as  if 
they  were  new. 

‘  What  is  it  you  wish  ?  ’  the  lady  asked,  as 
she  came  out  of  the  dining-room. 

‘Mrs.  Barker  sent  me  after  the  money  for 
the  curtains,  if  you  please,’  the  girl  replied  re¬ 
spectfully. 

‘  I  can’t  possibly  send  it  to  her  to-day.  I  for¬ 
got  to  ask  my  husband  for  any  money  this 
morning.  I  haven’t  enough  on  hand  now  to 
pay  the  bill,  but  I  will  send  it  to  her  to-night.’ 

'There  was  something  about  Mrs.  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  manner  that  did  not  invite  any  confi¬ 
dence,  or  betoken  any  sympathy,  so  Julie  did 
not  say  her  mother  was  ill. 

A  week  went  by,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  had 
not  sent  the  money  for  the  lace  curtains.  Mrs. 
Barker  had  not  been  getting  along  well,  al¬ 
though  she  had  been  bolstered  up  in  bed  sev¬ 


eral  times,  and  made  many  efforts  to  darn  Mrs. 
Cornwall’s  laees.  But  when  she  put  her  needle 
into  the  delicate  meshes,  a  blur  came  before 
her  eyes,  and  she  was  obliged  to  put  it  aside. 
Davie’s  birthday  had  come  and  gone.  His  mo¬ 
ther  told  him  how  she  had  purposed  to  make 
him  a  nice  birthday-cake,  but  could  not  affonl 
it,  but  the  good  boy  kissed  her,  and  said  ‘  Nev¬ 
er  mind,  mother  dear,  if  you  only  get  well 
again,  we  can  get  along  without  birthday- 
cakes.’  Every  day  Davie  earned  a  few  pen¬ 
nies  after  school  doing  errands  for  people,  and 
he  bought  his  mother  an  orange  or  an  ice,  or 
something  to  tempt  her  appetite. 

Julie  was  keeping  up  with  her  classes,  and 
acting  the  part  of  a  nurse  too,  which  part  she 
carried  out,  her  mother  said,  as  well  as  a  train¬ 
ed  nurse. 

There  was  not  a  cent  in  the  house  when  Mrs. 
Barker  had  been  ill  a  fortnight,  and  Julie  was 
sent  again  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s.  There  was 
great  confusion  in  the  Hutchinson  mansion, 
and  the  young  girl  could  scarcely  find  a  place 
in  the  hall  to  sit  down. 

‘A  general  overhauling  of  everything,’  the 
housemaid  said,  by  way  of  apology. 

It  was  the  eldest  son’s  birthday  the  next  day, 
and  there  were  to  be  all  sorts  of  great  doings, 
and  a  big  dinner.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  couldn’t 
possibly  be  seen,  she  was  so  busy  looking  after 
the  preparations. 

‘  I  wish  I  could  see  her,’ Julie  said  timidly. 

‘  Mother  is  very  ill,  and  needs  the  money  for 
the  curtains.’ 

‘There!’  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  com¬ 
ing  down  the  stairs  at  that  moment,  ‘  I  forgot 
all  about  your  mother’s  bill  until  this  very  mo¬ 
ment.  I  declare  I  spent  every  cent  I  liail  with 
me  this  morning  at  Macy’s.  But  I’ll  surely 
send  the  money  around  to-night.’ 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  one  of  thos^  persons 
who  are  apt  to  forget  “little  money  matters.” 
Sucli  bills  were  allowed  to  run  on  until  some 
convenient  time,  very  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  those  to  whom  the  money  honestly  anil 
promptly  belonged.  Eventually  such  l»ills  were 
paid,  but  the  lady  had  never  known  what  it  is 
to  really  need  anything  necessary  for  her  com¬ 
fort  or  that  of  her  family.  Everything  was 
liberally  provided  for  her,  and  without  an 
anxious  thought  on  her  part. 

At  two  o’clock  the  next  afternoon  the  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  the  Hutchin.son  family  sat 
down  to  the  elaborate  dinner  which  hail  been 
prepared  in  honor  of  their  eldest  son’s  twenty- 
first  birthday.  As  the  dinner  progressed,  the 
subject  turned  into  the  charity  channels,  and 
Dr.  McKay,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  said 
‘  You  ladies  who  have  everything  you  need  for 
yourselves  and  your  families,  ought  to  see  the 
side  of  life  I  .sec.  'This  very  day  I  called  to 
see  a  woman  who  has  been  fighting  the  bread- 
and-butter  question  until  it  has  the  better  of 
her.  She  is  completely  over- worked,  but  she  is 
a  brave  little  woman,  although  I’m  afraid  she 
wont  get  up  very  soon.’ 

‘  Who  is  she  '?  ’  inquired  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

‘  Her  name  is  Barker.  She  does  laundry 
work— laces  and  such  things,  I  believe.’ 

The  savory  piece  of  turkey  breast  which  the 
hostess  had  just  put  into  her  mouth,  almost 
choked  her.  Nobody  knew  why  her  face  be¬ 
came  so  pale  and  troubled.  Before  the  dinner 
was  finished,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to 
Mrs.  Barker’s  with  the  money  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  her,  and  which  she  had  needed  so 
long. 

After  the  guests  had  gone  away,  she  went  her¬ 
self  and  made  due  apologies  for  her  careless 
thoughtlessness.  Amends  were  soon  made,  for 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  friends  took  whole 
charge  of  the  Barker  household  until  the  mo¬ 
ther  entirely  recovered. 

One  evening  when  Mrs.  Barker  was  alone 
with  her  children,  she  told  them  how  she  had 
found  such  perfect  rest,  and  to  remember  as 
long  as  they  lived  that  “  Under  His  wings  shalt 
thou  trust,”  even  when  the  darkest  hours 
come,  and  weary  with  anxious  waiting,  faith 
seems  to  be  losing  its  hold,  and  the  heart  is 
burdened  almost  beyond  what  it  can  bear.  Al¬ 
ways  safe,  for  “in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings 
will  I  rejoice.” 

HELPS  BY  THE  WAT. 

“  I’ll  Try  ”  Is  a  soldier ; 

“  I  Will  ’’  Isa  king; 

Be  sure  they  are  near 
When  the  school-bells  ring. 

When  school-days  are  over. 

And  boys  are  men, 

“  I’ll  Try  ”  and  “  I  Will  ” 

Are  good  friends  then. 

— Religious  Telescope. 

The  boy  who  is  late  at  breakfast,  late  at 
school,  stands  a  poor  chance  to  be  a  prompt 
man.  'The  boy  who  neglects  his  duties,  be  they 
ever  so  small,  and  then  excuses  himself  by  say¬ 
ing  “  I  forgot;  I  didn’t  think,”  will  never  be  a 
reliable  man;  and  the  boy  who  finds  pleasure 
in  the  suffering  of  weaker  things,  will  never  be 
a  noble,  generous,  kind  man— a  gentleman. 

Leisure  moments  turned  to  good  account, 
are  the  gold  dust  of  time. 

Cultivate  forbearance  till  your  heart  yields  a 
fine  crop  of  it. — Spurgeon. 

Every  child’s  heart  is  a  hou.se  which  may  be¬ 
come  the  temple  of  God. 

Acts  are  threads,  but  oft  rejieated,  they  be¬ 
come  habits  which  are  ropes  and  chains. 

A  good  chaiactcr  is  a  pure  and  beautiful 
dress,  woven  out  of  such  things  as  ineekne.ss, 
gentleness,  truth,  faith,  hope,  love.  This  gar¬ 
ment  is  fashioned  and  ombroiilereil  by  the  hand 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  Sjurit  of  .Tesus. 
It  is  a  rich  dress,  an  evei'j-day  dress,  a  home 
dress,  a  church  dress,  and  a  court  dross. 

Sometimes  in  the  gleaner’s  little  handful  the 
richest  stalks  may  be  found — stalks  bearing  an 
hundred-fold  of  ears.— Rev.  John  Edmond. 


“  WHEH  I  WAS  LITTLE.  ’ 

At  nightfall,  by  the  firelight’s  cheer. 
My  little  Margaret  sits  mo  near, 

.And  tiegs  me  tell  of  things  that  were 
When  I  was  little,  just  like  her. 

.Ah,  little  lips,  you  touch  the  spring 
Of  sweete.st,  fad  remembering; 

And  hearth  and  heart  flash  all  aglow 
With  ruddy  tints  of  long  ago. 

I  at  my  father’s  fireside  sit. 

Youngest  of  all  who  circle  it, 

.And  beg  him  tell  me  what  did  he 
When  he  was  little,  just  like  me.” 


A  LITTLE  GIRLS  “SNOW  ANGELS,” 

A  little  girl  who  for  the  first  time  observed 
the  falling  of  snow,  was  delighted  with  its 
beauty,  its  purity  and  softness,  and  after 
awhile,  her  frame  swelling  with  emotion,  look¬ 
ed  up  to  her  mother,  saying  ‘  Mamma,  I  am 
proud  of  God.’  Some  days  after  her  mother 
called  her  attention  to  the  beauty  of  a  bright 
morning,  saying  ‘See,  my  daughter,  what  a 
beautiful  morning  God  has  made.’  The  little 
one  looked  thoughtful,  but  apparently  longed 
for  the  snow  which  was  to  her  so  wonderful, 
and  replied  ‘  Yes,  mamma,  it  is  a  pi  tty  day,  but 
pitty  soon  God  will  turn  on  the  faucets  and 
send  His  snow  angels  down.’  It  was  her  de¬ 
light  to  turn  the  water  faucets,  and  she  evi¬ 
dently  thought  the  “  treasures  of  snow  ”  were 
poured  upon  the  earth  in  a  similar  way. 

“  I  want  to  go  In  the  gradnlation  class  when 
I  go  to  school,”  said  six-year-old  Sue. 


A  LITTLE  STORY.  j 

‘Come,  dear,  put  dolly  away  now,  for  it’s 
time  to  say  your  pi'ayers  and  go  to  bed.’ 

‘  Make  dolly  say  she  p’ay’rs  too!  Me  has  to 
p’ay  all  de  time !  ’ 

‘  Only  twice  a  day,  dear,  and  your  oughtn’t 
to  be  too  lazy  to  do  that  when  God  watches 
over  you  every  minute  of  the  day.’ 

With  a  resigned  expression  the  little  one  be- 
gan— 

‘  Now  I  lay  mo  down  to  s’eop, 

P’ay  Dot!  my  soul  to  teep. 

If  me — should — die—’ 

Suddenly  pausing  the  child  asked  with  a  yawn 
‘  'T’ant  rest  wait  till  mornin’,  mamma  ’?  ’ 

‘  O  no,  my  child,  you  must  say  it  all,  or  God 
wont  hear  any  of  it.  I  am  sure  He  doesn’t 
like  to  listen  to  sleepy  prayers,  so  wake  up, 
dear,  and  say  the  rest  good.’ 

‘  Dod  b’ess  Papa  and  Mamma, 
D’amniamma  and  D’ampapa, 

Sister  and  bubber,  and  de 
Big  kitty  and  do  little  kitty, 

.An’  my — dolly— an’ — ’ 

The  little  voice  suddenly  became  inaudible, 
and  the  mother  said  gently  ‘  AVell,  finish,  my 
dear.  ’ 

The  half  sleeping  child  continued : 

‘  Mouse  run  In  his  hole  to  ’pin — 

Pussy  pass’d  by  and  her  peep’d  in — ’ 

‘  But,  my  child,  interrupted  her  mother,  you 
mustn’t  say  that  in  your  prayer!  ’ 

‘  P’eas,  Dod,  don’t  ’isten  any  more, 

Me  is  so — s’eep,  amen  !  ’ 

It  was  a  hopeless  task,  so  the  smiling  mother 
thought  as  she  tucked  the  sleeping  darling  in 
bed,  and  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  table. 

'The  room  into  which  we  have  so  abruptly  in¬ 
troduced  the  reader,  was  scantily  furnished, 
but  withal  so  bright  and  neat  in  appearance, 
that  one  w'as  hardly  conscious  of  the  poverty 
there.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  the  bright  little 
woman  who  toiled  so  incessantly  with  her 
needle,  was  conscious  of  it  herself.  Certainly 
the  grim  old  monster  liad  failed  to  produce 
much  of  an  impression  upon  the  heart  and 
temper,  for  there  were  none  of  the  deep  lines 
and  haggard  looks  so  characteristic  of  his  pres¬ 
ence.  Instead,  a  sweetness  and  cheerfulness 
stamped  upon  her  brow,  plainly  told  of  that 
‘  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.’ 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  dark-hair¬ 
ed,  dark-browed  man  entered  the  room.  His 
bent  figure  and  narrow  chest,  and  the  hollow 
cough  which  frequently  convulsed  his  frame, 
told  their  own  sad  story  too  plainly  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  even  by  the  loving  eyes  fixed  upon 
him. 

‘  Well,  Linus,  how  have  you  been  to-day  ?  ’ 
asked  the  little  woman,  as  she  drew  his  chair 
and  slippers  nearer  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  the  table  with  a  bustle  delightful  to  see. 

‘About  as  usual,’  was  the  quiet  response,  and 
then  sinking  wearily  into  the  chair,  he  added 
‘I  have  been  thinking,  Elsie,  it  is  just  five 
years  to-day  since  we  moved  from  the  old 
place,  and  we  are  still  as  much  in  debt  as  ever. 
Indeed,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  our  ever 
getting  out.’ 

‘  You  are  not  well  to-night,  dear,  and  things 
look  darker  to  you  than  they  really  are.  Just 
think  of  our  darling  here,  and  me  (this  with  a 
laugh).  Why!  I  could  earn  enough  sewing 
now  to  siqiport  us  three,  if  it  were  necessary ; 
but  I  do  wish  we  could  move  to  a  warmer  cli¬ 
mate.  These  Winters  are  dreadful  for  you! 
If  you  would  consent  to  stay  at  home  and  let 
me  sew  a  little  harder,  you  might—’ 

‘  Elsie,’  interrupted  her  husband,  with  an  im¬ 
patient  gesture,  ‘  it  would  do  no  good ;  I  should 
not  suffer  so  if  I  could  only  feel  that  my  daily 
contact  with  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  factorj' 
were  not  destroying  me  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  body.  But  I  am  starving  intellectually.  I 
used  to  flatter  myself  that  the  Lord  designed 
me  for  something  useful  and  noble ;  but  I  find 
myself  only  a  pig-weed  in  His  garden,  and  a 
most  unhealthy  one  at  that.  How  can  a  man 
try  to  struggle  up  in  the  world,  when  all  the 
surroundings  of  his  life  show  that  he  is  doom¬ 
ed  to  sorrow  where  he  is  ?  ’ 

‘  I  think,’  replied  Elsie,  ‘  if  I  ivere  only  a 
“pig-weed,”  as  you  say,  I  should  still  feel  it 
my  duty  to  beiiome  the  finest  pig- weed  that 
ever  grew.  Who  knows  but  I  might  find  out 
in  the  end  that  I  was  not  a  pig-weed  at  all,  but 
some  rare  plant  which  only  the  kind  of  disci¬ 
pline  I  received  could  develop.  No,  dear,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  our  portion  here,  God  means  us 
to  make  the  most  of  ourselves.  I  think  the 
trouble  is  often  in  us.  We  are  in  so  much 
haste'  to  have  the  world  notice  us,  that  we  de¬ 
spise  the  little  duties  that  keep  us  in  obscurity. 
Did  you  not  say  as  much  last  evening,  when 
you  declared  the  curse  of  the  times  to  be  our 
haste  in  everything,  which  is  giving  rise  to  a 
nation  of  superficial  thinkers  and  workers? 
Let  us  be  patient  and  faithful,  content  to  do 
the  little  things  well,  while  we  strive  after  the 
higher.  But  there !  the  clock  is  striking  eight, 
and  your  supper  is  getting  cold.  After  a  night’s 
rest  you  will  be  your  own  cheerful  self  again,  I 
know.  See!  how  sweetly  our  darling  sleeps! 
Surely  no  wealth  or  power  can  be  compared  to 
the  treasure  wo  possess!  Let  us  thank  God 
for  what  we  have  and  are,  and  leave  the  future 
with  perfect  trust  in  His  keeping.’ 

So  saying,  Elsie  Warren  preiiarcd  to  retire 
for  the  night,  and  silence  soon  reigned  in  the 
little  room,  unbroken  save  by  the  hollow  cough 
which  ever  and  anon  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
old  tenement,  and  iienetrated  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  woman’s  heart,  who  notwith¬ 
standing  her  courageous  w’ords  and  her  faith, 
was  still  only  a  woman,  and  could  but  realize 
that  the  strong  arm  and  manly  tenderness,  so 
dear  to  evei  y  woman’s  heart,  could  not  long 
be  hers. 

It  wa-s  a  cold  Winter’s  night,  but  although 
nearly  twelve  o’clock,  the  princiiial  streets  of 
the  city  were  brilliantly  lighti'd,  and  a  bu.sy 
tide  of  human  beings  still  poured  in  and  out  of 
the  large  business  houses.  The  hours  crept 
slowly  on  till  even  the  noisy  city  assumed  some¬ 
thing  like  repose,  and  the  few  lights  still  visi¬ 
ble  blinked  as  if  weai-y  of  their  long  vigil. 

Suddenly  a  light  leaps  up  into  the  night,  and 
through  the  rising  wind  and  inky  blackness 
comes  a  sound  telling  of  dreadful  possibilities. 
It  is  an  alarm  of  fire,  which  has  broken  out 
in  the  tall  and  rickety  structure  in  which  the 
poor  father  and  mother  and  their  child  lie 
sleeping.  The  alarm  rings  through  the  city, 
and  brings  a  quick  response.  The  firemen 
spring  to  their  engine,  and  the  horses,  always 
ready,  out  Into  the  street,  flying  on  a  full  run 
to  the  scene  of  death.  And  now  comes  the  tread 
of  hurrying  feet,  and  the  confusion  of  mingled 
voices.  Out  through  the  blackness  of  the 
night  leap  the  lurid  tongues  of  flame.  How  the 
serj)ent-like  demon  winds  his  arms  about  the 
frail  structure,  and  grins  defiance  at  the  pale, 
pitying  faces  below !  But  the  fireman  climbs  the 
tottering  ladder,  shouting  courage  to  the  ter¬ 
ror-stricken  tenants!  He  disappears  amid  the 
smoke  and  flames  which  rage  in  fury,  as  if  sure 
of  another  victim,  and  for  the  moment  seems  to 
be  lost  himself,  but  soon  reappears  clasping  a 
child  in  his  strong  arms,  the  golden  head  rest¬ 
ing  in  sweet  unconsciousness  against  his  stout 
heart.  Mothers  standing  below  with  bated 
breath  and  pallid  cheeks,  pray  for  him,  as  with 
his  precious  load  he  treads  the  path  of  death. 
Swiftly  but  cautiously  he  comes  along  the 
burning  way.  Now  he  has  reached  the  ladder, 
but  see!  it  trembles!  falls!  Hearts  that  had 


begun  to  hope  grow  sick  and  faint.  One  brave 
leap  and  he  has  safely  reached  the  ground. 
See  him  as  he  tenderly  places  the  child  in  the 
loving  arms  outstretched  to  receive  it,  and 
turns  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  rescue  those  who 
stood  at  the  upper  window ;  but  with  a  sudden 
crash  the  old  building  totters  and  falls,  and 
darkness  lighted  only  by  the  expiring  flames, 
settles  over  that  midnight  horror. 


Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  scene 
above  described.  Within  the  elegant  mansion 
of  Edward  Wallace  the  lights  are  burning 
brightly,  revealing  everywhere  wealth  and  ex¬ 
quisite  loveliness.  Before  an  open  fire,  clad  in 
a  long,  silk  dressing-gown,  his  velvet  slippered 
feet  elevated  upon  a  chair,  sits  the  rich  banker. 
Edward  Wallace  had  been  called  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  prosperous  of  men,  but  the 
last  year  had  been  full  of  reverses,  and  that 
very  day  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  stocks  ten 
per  cent.  Was  it  any  wonder  his  handsome 
brow  was  dark,  and  that  he  should  I’oughly  re¬ 
pulse  his  little  son,  who  persisted  in  teasing 
for  the  sleigh-ride  promised  in  the  morning, 
but  postponed  on  account  of  papa’s  lateness  in 
coming  home  ?  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
did  he  not  even  refuse  the  good-night  kiss,  and 
send  the  sobbing  boy  to  nmmnia  to  be  com¬ 
forted  ?  But  Mrs.  Wallace  finding  this  no 
easy  task,  at  length  remarked  with  an  effort, 

‘  How  would  you  like  mamma  to  tell  you  a  true 
story  ?  ’  The  pouting  and  sobbing  ceased  im¬ 
mediately,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  began ; 

‘  Once  on  a  time,  a  great  many  years  ago,  a 
little  girl  about  as  old  as  you,  lived  alone  with 
j  her  parents,  but  they  were  poor,  and  she  had 
no  pretty  bed  like  yours  to  sleep  on,  and  no 
soft  carpet  for  her  little  feet  either,  but  she  al¬ 
ways  said  your  little  prayer,  and  her  mamma 
loved  her  as  much  as  I  do  you.  Well,  one 
night  in  Winter-’ 

‘  Did  her  do  on  a  say  wide  ?  ’  eagerly  inter¬ 
rupted  Willie. 

‘  O  no,  dear,  it  was  a  terrible  night,  and  the 
snow  came  down  hard  and  fast.  By  and  by, 
when  everybody  was  asleep,  the  house  in  which 
the  little  girl  lived  took  fire,  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  Among  the  rescued  was  little 
Elsie  and—’ 

‘  Was  e  say  wldes  all  burned  too  ?  ’  sobbed 
Willie. 

‘Why  no!’  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  a  little  impa¬ 
tiently,  ‘  but  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Elsie’s 
parents.  Her  mamma  had  been  sleeping  sound¬ 
ly,  and  did  not  awake  until  she  was  aroused  by 
the  people  shouting  outside.’  Here  the  lady 
paused,  and  her  voice  faltered  and  broke. 

‘Do  on!  ’  exclaimed  Willie  heartlessly. 

‘  I— I  cannot  tell  you  much  of  what  followed, 
dear.  I  only  know  they  said  Elsie’s  mamma 
refused  to  leave  her  husband,  whom  they  could 
not  rouse,  and  so  they  both  perished.  Again 
the  lady’s  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  a  big 
tear  fell  on  the  small  hand  resting  on  her  knee. 
Presently  she  went  on  brokenly ;  ‘As  for  Elsie, 
a  kind  gentleman  took  her  to  his  home  and 
made  her  his  own  little  girl,  and—’ 

‘  Took  her  on  a  say  wide  V  ’ 

‘  Elsie  dear,’  said  a  manly  voice  from  behind 
them,  ‘  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  needlessly  pain 
yourself  by  trying  to  amuse  this  incorrigible 
child.  You  see  he  has  but  one  idea.  Papa  has 
repented,  and  wants  his  good-night  kiss,  and 
now,  my  boy,  don’t  trouble  your  head  about 
the  “  say  wide  ”  any  more.  To-morrow  we’ll 
be  off  bright  and  early.’ 

So  saying,  Mr.  Wallace  drew  his  wife  gently 
from  the  room,  and  in  the  sweet  present  Elsie 
Wallace  forgot  the  sad  past,  while  she  thank¬ 
ed  God  for  all  the  happiness  which  had  come 
through  a  seemingly  cruel  sorrow. 

Agnes  J.  Smith. 

Stockbrldge,  Maf>8. 

REPROOF  FROM  CHILDREN. 

‘  Father,’  said  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  where  there  was  family  worship  only  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  ‘  Father,  is  God  here  only  on  Sun¬ 
day  ?  ’  From  that  time  there  was  family  prayer 
all  days  in  the  week. 

There  was  a  very  wretched  home  where  a 
drunken  father  dwelt  with  one  little  girl,  his 
only  child.  He  took  no  care  of  either  her  body 
or  soul,  but  left  her  to  grow  up  as  she  could. 
Some  one,  however,  had  led  her  to  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  there  she  had  learned  to  love  Jesus, 
and  to  sing  His  praises.  So  she  often  cheered 
herself  in  her  miserable  home,  by  singing  her 
Sabbath-school  hymns  as  she  went  about  her 
tasks,  which  her  father’s  misconduct  made  so 
heavy.  One  day  it  happened  that  he  was  with¬ 
in  the  house  sleeping  off  his  drunkenness,  when 
waking  up  he  heard  her  as  she  went  to  and  fro 
singing  softly 

“  There  is  a  happy  land 
Far,  far  away.” 

‘  Yes,’  he  said  to  himself,  ‘  It  must  be  far  away 
for  her,  poor  thing ;  it  cannot  bo  here  with  me,’ 
And  the  thought,  like  a  heavenly  seed  fallen 
into  his  heart,  wrought  and  sprung  up,  till  he 
asked  to  be  taught  by  the  little  singer,  and  be¬ 
came  himself  a  little  child,  saved  by  a  child’s 
psalm.  By-and-by  the  song  from  her  lips 
ceased  on  earth,  but  she  went  not  away  home 
till  she  knew  that  she  had  left  one  behind  who 
would  sing  that  strain  all  the  more  fondly, 
that  he  would  think  of  her  as  gone  away  to  the 
“  far”  country,  and  of  himself  as  following  her 
thither ; 

“  The  way  to  heaven  is  narrow, 

And  the  pearly  gate  is  straight, 

But  how  safe  the  little  pilgrim 
Who  stands  within  the  gate.” 

A  little  girl  slipped  and  fell  into  a  muddy 
street-crossing  the  other  day,  and  a  gentleman 
hastened  to  her  assistance.  After  brushing  off 
her  clothing,  he  asked  if  he  couldn’t  escort  her 
home.  “  No  thir,”  answered  the  little  girl  with 
dignity,  “  if  you  please,  we  haven’t  been  Intro¬ 
duced.”  _ 

Here  is  a  true  copy  of  an  “excu-se  for  ab¬ 
sence,”  written  by  a  Chicago  school-boy  the 

other  day;  “Miss - :  Please  exchuge  Joey. 

He  was  necessity  detained.”  The  boy  took 
the  liberty  of  signing  his  father’s  name  to  the 
note.  It  is  firmly  believed  no  one  could  spell 
“  excuse  ”  in  a  more  astonishing  way,  if  they 
tried  a  week. _ 

Generations  of  men  have  decided  that  unless 
something  is  to  come  after  this  existence,  life 
is  not  worth  living.  Men  have  long  tried  to 
make  it  worth  living  without  such  a  faith,  and 
have  failed. — Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitken. 

“  When  we  shall  see  the  infidels  of  the  coun¬ 
try  raise  half  a  million  of  money  a  year,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  other  infidels  to  spend, 
without  any  other  security  against  misappro¬ 
priation  than  their  own  characters,  we  shall 
have  evidence  of  their  sincerity  which  may  be 
worth  something,”  says  ex-President  Hopkins. 


Religious  belief  is  generally,  so  far  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  concern^,  a  pure  aeddent.  The 
Protestants  and  Presl^erians  of  Scotland  might 
have  been  Roman  Catholics,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  been,  had  they  been  brought  up  in 
France  or  Spain.  But  apart  from  creeds  there 
is  the  pure  and  there  is  the  impure,  the  selfish 
and  the  self-sacrificing.  Tenderness,  upright¬ 
ness,  integrity,  and  civic  purity  are  not  always 
monopolized  by  men  connected  with  the  Church ; 
and  after  all  these  are  the  U'sts  of  character. 
At  the  same  time  true  religion  and  high  morali¬ 
ty  are  inseparably  connected.  True  religion 
cannot  be  concealed,  nor  can  it  contradict  itself, 
says  Dr.  Caird,  principal  of  Glasgow  University. 
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THDraS  WORTH  COHSIDERIHO. 

WINDOW  PLANTS. 

Ivy  when  trained  about  the  windows,  door 
frame,  or  upon  the  frames  of  pictures,  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  room  decorations.  Dust 
is  its  greatest  enemy,  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
moved  once  a  week,  by  washing  the  leaves  with 
a  sponge  or  soft  cloth  and  warm  water.  If 
scale  insects  are  seen,  remove  by  means  of  a 

brush — an  old  toothbrush  will  answer . 

Bring  pots  of  bulbs  from  the  cellar,  a  few  at  a 
time,  for  a  succession  of  bloom.  .  .  .  Hanging 
baskets  are  the  best  watered  by  plunging  them 
into  a  tub  of  water  until  the  earth  is  soaked 
through.  .  .  .  Over-heating,  dryness,  dust  and 
insects,  are  the  great  obstacles  to  successful 
window  gardening.  The  temperature  should 
not  exceed  seventy  degrees  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
and  should  be  fifteen  degrees  less  at  night. 
Give  air  by  opening  a  window  on  mild  days, 
but  avoid  a  cold  draft  upon  the  plants.  Evapo¬ 
rate  water  upon  the  stove  if  the  room  is  heated 
by  one.  Cover  the  plants  with  a  light  cloth  or 
paper  screen,  when  the  room  is  swept.  Water 
only  when  tlie  soil  shows  that  the  surface  is 
dry.  Once  a  week,  set  the  plants  in  a  bach-tub 
or  sink,  and  shower  copiously  with  water  from 
a  wateringpot  with  a  fine  rose. 

CtTRKANTS. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  an  old  friend,  a 
Scotchman,  with  the  national  taste  for  horti¬ 
culture,  who  has  about  half  an  acre  of  land, 
which  he  has  raised  to  the  highest  point  of 
productiveness,  and  on  which  he  obtains  most 
astonishing  results.  Such  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blackber¬ 
ries,  in  size,  quality,  and  productiveness,  I  have 
never  seen  equalled.  His  lied  Dutch  and  Vic¬ 
toria  currants  were  larger  than  the  Cherrj’  cur¬ 
rants,  as  usually  seen  in  market,  while  the 
Cherry  currants  and  Fay’s  Prolific  were  mag¬ 
nificent.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  growing  the 
large  English  varieties  of  gooseberries.  He 
smiled  at  the  suggestion  that  our  sun  was  too 
hot  for  them,  and  that  they  should  have  par¬ 
tial  shade.  “  On  the  contrary,”  he  said,  “  they 
should  be  planted  where  the  bushes  can  have 
free  air  and  full  sunshine.  Formerly  I  thought 
otherwise,  and  set  them  out  on  the  north  side 
of  a  building,  and  the  fruit  mihlewed.  Since 
then  I  set  out  the  bushes  in  the  open  ground, 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  sun,  and  have 
grown  large  crops  of  perfect  fruit.” 

“  My  bushes  have  all  the  sun  they  want,” 
said  I,  “and  they  are  poor,  stunted  things  with 
small,  mildewed  fruit.  Your  bushes  are  four 
feet  high,  and  your  currant  bushes  five  feet 
high  and  over  six  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with 
large  dark  green  leaves  from  top  to  botUmi. 
It  is  not  tlie  sun.  .You  prune  carefully.  The 
catorpillars  are  not  allowed  t<i  eat  the  leaves, 
and  no  weeds  rob  the  ground  of  moisture  and 
plant-food.  Ls  that  the  secret  of  your  great 
crops  ?  ” 

“I  will  tell  you,”  he  said,  and  he  half  whis¬ 
pered  in  my  ear,  “  hen  manun' !  ” 

He  took  me  to  his  hen-house  and  yards.  In 
the  yards  were  three  plum  tre(‘s  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  liberally  loaded  with  fine  fruit. 

TKMl’EKATURF,  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

Temperature  is  om*  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  management  of  the  dairy.  By 
neglect  of  it,  one  meets  with  the  gri'atest  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  tlie  Winter,  these  difficulties  often 
quite  prevent  the  making  <>f  butter,  or  if  the 
butter  can  b(‘  nnule  at  all,  the  (juality  is  infe¬ 
rior,  and  at  times  so  poor  as  to  make  it  unsala¬ 
ble.  Winter  daiiying,  upon  this  account,  can 
be  made  easier  and  more  profitable  tlian  Sum¬ 
mer  dairying,  because  the  riglit  temptuature 
can  be  better  and  more  cheaply  miunbiined  by 
means  of  fire  in  the  dairy-room  in  cold  weath¬ 
er,  than  by  ice  in  the  hot  weather.  The  stand¬ 
ard  tomjierature  for  setting  milk,  the  year 
round,  is  .si.\ty-two  di^nn's.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  secure  this  exact  temperature  without  a 
thermometcT,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by 
tlie  butter-maker  at  any  season,  is  to  jirocure 
one  of  those  indispcmsable  guides.  Wh(*re 
there  is  a  good,  tight  dairy-house,  a  fire  in  a 
small  stove,  kept  up  for  one  hour  in  tlie  morn¬ 
ing,  luid  for  another  hour  in  the  evening,  will 
usually  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  nei'essary 
warmth.  The  temiierature  may  be  permitted 
to  rise  to  sixty-five  degrees  for  a  time,  and  fall 
to  sixty,  or  even  fifty-five  during  the  night, 
without  injury.  With  this  temperature,  the 
cream  will  rise  on  shallow  pans  in  thirty-six 
hours  ;  and  if  kept  at  the  same  tein{)erature 
for  thirty-six  hours  more  before  churning,  it 
will  churn  in  a  room  kept  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  in  twenty-five  or  tiiirty  minutes,  without 
any  failure.  Sometimes  difficulty  arises  by 
churning  in  a  cold  room,  when  the  agitation  of 
the  <‘ream,  and  tin'  constant  current  of  cold  air 
through  it,  idiills  it  so  much  as  to  overcome  all 
the  advantages  of  the  careful  setting,  and  cause 
difficulty  in  getting  the  butter.  Over-churning 
will  surely  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter.  It 
is  better  to  wanii  the  cream  to  sixty-five  de¬ 
grees  when  it  is  put  into  the  churn,  and  so  se¬ 
cure  prompt  churning,  than  to  risk  danger  by 
cooling  of  the  cream,  and  long  work  in  gather¬ 
ing. 

THE  KITCHEN  FLOOR. 

A  floor  well  painted  of  a  bright,  cheerful, 
warm  color,  is  comfortable  without  oil-cloth  or 
carpet,  yet  these  will  be  found  to  add  greatly 
to  looks  and  to  comfort.  A  piece  of  oil-cloth 
of  small,  bright  pattern,  may  well  be  laid  in 
front  of  the  sink,  or  of  the  table,  where  dishes 
are  washed,  if  there  be  no  sink,  wherever  much 
wrear  comes,  ami  another  near  the  stove.  To 
prevent  the  c'orners  from  turning  up,  a  strip  of 
sheet  zinc  may  be  slipped  over  each  end,  and 
riveted.  Besidt's  these,  a  carpet  rug  may  be 
provided  for  the  middle  of  the  floor.  This  rug 
can  be  taken  up,  shaken  out  every  day,  or 
whipped,  and  laid  down  when  the  principal 
work  of  the  day  is  over.  Thus  the  kitchen 
will,  with  very  little  trouble,  look  as  well  as 
many  people’s  parlors,  and  will  become  the 
pride  of  those  who  occupy  it  as  a  work-room, 
dining-room,  and  sitting-room.  It  will  be  less 
difficult  for  the  housekeeper  to  have  her  tins 
and  coppers  kept  bright,  the  stove  always  well 
blm'kened,  and  everything  in  order. 

HOW  FREEZING  BENEFITS  THE  SOIL. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  water  in  the  act  of 
freezing,  expamis  considerably,  and  with  a  force 
that  is  irresistible.  It  is  the  freezing  of  water  in 
their  iTevices  and  pores  that  caust's  the  rocks 
to  be  gradually  worn  down,  and  “weathered” 
as  it  Ls  called,  into  soil.  It  is  this  also  whicli  is 
continually  reducing  the  soil  to  finer  fragments, 
and  wliich  breaks  up  the  hanl  clogs  and  mellows 
the  ground.  Fall  plowing  or  spading  assists 
this  elTect  by  breaking  up  th(‘compiKd  soil  into 
lumps,  which  are  further  broken  into  small 
particlc.s.  As  water  and  air  can  only  act  iqion 
the  surface  of  tin's!*  partich'S,  it  is  ch'ar  that  the 
smaller  thev  are,  the  more  surface  is  exposed 
to  tlu'  weatiior,  and  the  soil  is  made  soluble. 
If  a  block  of  hard  soil  of  12  inches  cube  is  cx- 
posi'il  to  the  weather,  there  are  801  squart' 
inches  only  of  it  affected  ;  if  it  is  broken  up  in¬ 
to  cubes  of  one  inch,  lO.^kVS  square  inches  arc 
exposed  to  tht'se  beneficial  influences ;  if  the 
soil  is  further  broken  up  in  fragments  of  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  there  are  more  tlian  121.(KX1 
8<iuare  inches  thus  affecteil.  This  fact  shows 
how  greatly  the  effevts  of  frost  benefits  the  soil, 
and  therefore  how  net'essary  it  is  that  the  land 
should  be  Fall  plowed,  and  opportunity  given 
for  this  beneficial  action  of  the  weather.  In 
the  garden,  even,  all  the  soil  possible  should  be 
spaded  before  it  freezes. 

WINTER  FEEDING. 

A  good  standard  feed  for  cows  in  the  Winter, 
is  for  one  fe«*d,  five  pounds  of  hay  or  good  corn 
fodder  cut  up  fine  and  wot  with  warm  water  and 
mixeil  with  four  pounds  of  mixed  cornmeal  and 
fine  bran  or  course  middlings.  This  is  given 
twice  a  day.  Five  pounds  of  good  clover  hay 
should  be  given  at  noon.  If  any  roots  are  pro- 
rtded,  these  may  be  given  with  the  hay  at 
noon.  With  comfortable  stabling,  a  cow  may 
be  kept  up  at  full  production  through  tlie  Win- 
tc-r  by  f»‘eding  in  this  manner. — American  .Agri¬ 
culturist. 


OLEOHAROARIHE. 

Li[)pman  .\hrensberg,  manufacturer  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  who  was  indicted  for  selling  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  violation  of  law,  was  placed  on 
trial  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  New  York. 
Thomas  S.  Gladding  testified  that  dairy  butter 
gets  its  color  from  the  cow’,  and  varies  in  shade 
according  to  the  food.  There  are  three  infalli¬ 
ble  pointe  by  which  to  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  butter  and  oleomargarine  :  they  are  the 
percentage  of  soluble  fatty  acids,  the  insoluble 
fatty  acids,  and  the  specific  granty.  Charles 
M.  Stillwell  said  that  oleomargarine  has  a  light 
pearl  color  ;  there  is  a  volatile  fat  in  oleomar¬ 
garine  which  makes  it  rancid  very  rapidly.  The 
oleomargarine  in  evidence  resembles  natural 
butter  at  certain  seasons ;  it  would  represent 
butter  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  when 
the  cows  have  been  out  to  grass,  and  also  in 
the  Fall  when  they  eat  pumpkins  and  corn. 
Prof.  Henry  Morton  testified  that  oleomarga¬ 
rine  was  first  produced  in  France  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1871  by  Mege  Mourie  ;  it  was 
to  produce  an  article  of  food,  butter  being  un¬ 
attainable.  The  Judge  charged  the  jury  that 
the  law  w’as  constitutional  and  vdlid,  and  that 
if  they  believed  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  Ahrensberg  sold  oleomargarine,  and  it 
was  not  a  product  of  pure  unadulterated  milk 
or  cream,  he  had  committed  an  offense  under 
the  law.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the 
Judge  imposed  a  fine  of  $125,  the  execution  of 
the  judgment  to  be  stayed  until  the  case  is 
finally  settled  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


CELRBT  FOR  RHEUHATISU. 

A  German  who  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  its  use,  says  of  celery  for  rheumatism  :  I 
have  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  I  was  healed  in  two  days’  time  by 
a  soup  made  of  the  stalks  and  roots  of  celery. 
The  celery  should  be  cut  into  bits,  boiled  in 
water  until  soft,  and  the  water  drank  by  the 
patient.  Serve  warm  with  pit'ces  of  toasted 
bread,  and  the  iiainful  ailment  will  soon  yield. 
In  Germany  we  boil  the  roots  and  stalks,  as  the 
root  is  the  principal  part  of  it,  and  afterwards 
eat  it  as  a  salad  with  oil  anti  vinegar.  I  re¬ 
ceived  such  immediate  benefit  that  1  am  anxious 
to  let  all  the  rheumatic  sufferers  know  of  it. 


CROP  REPORT. 

There  continues  a  general  prostration  of  the 
grain  traile  in  the  Northwest.  On  Jan.  23d  the 
receipts  of  cf>rn  in  Chicago  were  eighteen  <*ars, 
against  377  on  the  corresponding  ilate  in  1885. 
Of  course  this  does  not  indicate  a  short  crop, 
but  allows  jilainly  that  the  ('uuses  which  at 
present  are  operating  against  a  free  movement, 
are  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  The 
month  of  January  will  go  down  into  hi.story 
notod  for  its  sudde-n  changes  and  severe 
storms.  The  State  of  Nt'braska  is  at  present 
(Jan.  20),  and  has  been  for  nearly  twenty  days, 
completely  snowed  under.  Corn  has  bet'ii  sell¬ 
ing  at  an  average  over  the  State  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cents  a  bushel  in  the  ear  and  three 
cents  higher  shelled.  Fanners  have  not  been 
able  to  get  to  the  stations  for  coal,  and  corn 
has  been  used  wry  freely  for  fuel.  A  carload 
of  shelled  corn  in  Nebraska  is  not  worth  much 
over  $75,  and  it  costs  nearly  as  much  as*  that, 
if  not  more,  to  get  it  to  the  seaboard,  and  it  is 
simply  starvation  and  ruin  for  farmers  to  part 
with  their  crop  under  such  circumstances. 
With  ordinary  w(*ather  farmers  will  be  sowing 
wheat  within  five  or  six  weeks.  There  is  still  a 
large  home  demand  for  corn  in  Kansas,  and  it 
is  likely  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  Winter. 
The  blockade  of  siioiv  has  been  very  severe 
and  trying  in  Iowa,  and  country  dealers  report 
simply  nothing  doing.  Reports  are  (piite  unan¬ 
imous  from  the  entire  area  of  tin*  Northwest 
that  there  an*  not  as  many  hogs  and  cattle 
bt'ing  fed  as  usual,  and  this  wmdd  mean  much 
freer  shipments  of  corn  next  Summer  than  (lur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  18S,5.  Ohio  ami  Indiana  so 
far  have  been  the  freest  shiiijK-rs  of  corn  of  any 
States  in  the  corn  belt. — “  Northwest”  in  .Tour- 
nal  of  Commerce. 

The  forthcoming  report  of  the  Illinois  State 
Agricultural  Dejiartment  on  tin*  amount  of 
wlu'at  raised  and  consumed  during  the  year 
188.5  shows  a  c!>ndition  of  affairs  not  known  to 
exist  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  then*  being 
a  deficit  in  the  crop  of  5,000,000  bushels,  says 
the  Chicago  Times.  The  acn'age  harvesti'd 
was  1,008,304.  The  amount  annually  required 
for  seed  and  consumption  is  13,739,020  bushels, 
but  the  amount  produced,  as  shown  by  the  re¬ 
turns,  was  8,2i)0,243  bushels.  Of  the  102  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Stab',  only  twenty-three*  report  a 
surplus  in  production  over  the  demands  for 
seed  and  consumption.  These*  countie's  are  not 
locatod  in  any  particular  belt,  but  are  scattered 
throughout  the  State  indi8(*riminately. 


“GROWING  GRAPES  LIKE  CUCUMBERS.  ’ 

Year’s  ago  A.  S.  Full(*r  said  to  the*  writeer  that 
the  lower  he  trained  his  grapes  the*  e'arlier,  finer 
and  free*!’ from  eiise*ase  the*y  were*.  Ami  nowa  cor- 
re'speeiident  of  the  Tribune*  8ugg(*st8  h'tting  the 
vines  spre*ael  thcmselve*8  fiat  over  stone  flagging, 
or  even  a  cobble-stone  or  ch.'an  gravel  pave¬ 
ment.  He  has  a  D(*laware  vim*,  which  alloweel 
to  grow  wilel,  has  sent  luanehes  along  the 
gi’ouml,  oversiereading  the  ttag-steim*8  that  cover 
the  well.  Last  ye*ar  the  fruit  ripeneel  nearly  or 
quite*  a  month  sooner  than  on  tre'llised  vin(*8, 
be*8ieles  being  greatly  larger  ami  finer  in  every 
way.  The  vine's  are  also  much  safer,  he  finds, 
against  winter-killing,  when  trained  in  this  way. 

Tlie  above  statement  fremi  an  e*xchange  is 
(says  The  Vermont  Chronle'le)  quite  confirmed 
by  our  own  experiene*e.  A  friend,  walking 
through  our  garden  where  about  a  hundre*d 
young  grape-vines  are  allowed  to  run  on  the 
greiuml  this  Summer,  because  we  had  not  time 
bo  stake  them  at  the  prope*r  seasem,  noticing 
that  they  are*  loaele*d  with  fine  fruit,  exe*laimeel 
“  This  LS  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  graja's  grow¬ 
ing  like  cucumbers.”  Though  there*  cannot  be 
a  better  way  to  get  a  large  crop  ripe*ned  early, 
there*  are  objections  te)  the  method  as  a  steaely 
practice.  \Ve*eels  will  grow  among  the  vines, 
anel  elirt  will  be  sphislu'd  on  the  fruit.  But 
where  the}’  e*an  be  alle)We*el  te)  run  over  steuie- 
h(*ap8,  or  low  stone'-walls,  it  is  a  very  nie*e  and 
e*asy  way  te)  get  a  lot  e)f  grape's  with  very  little 
expi'nse  or  trouble.  The  grape-vine  kne)ws  its 
business  pre*tty  well,  and  take*s  care  of  itself  as 
nicely,  and  is  about  as  intolerant  of  being 
“  bossi'd  ”  too  much,  as  anything  that  is  culti¬ 
vated. 


NUT-PRODUCING  TREES. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  planting  trees  to 
se'lcct  those  valuable  for  nuts  as  well  as  wood. 
For  slu'lter-belts  the  general  eelee'tion  for  e*x- 
pe;ise*el  situatieens  in  the  prairie  States,  is  ce)tton- 
woeal,  willows,  and  peiplars,  chiefly  be*e*au8e  they 
can  be  obtiuneel  ne*ar  the  plae'c  where  they  are 
wante'd  at  a  low  prie*e,  are  quite*  e*ertain  to  live, 
ami  of  quick  greewth.  At  but  little  meire  tremble 
ami  cost  a  shelte-r-belt  may  be  feirmed  that 
will  be  valuable  feer  othe*r  purposes  than 
bre*aking  the  fore*e*  e)f  wimis — by  se*le*eting  the 
black  walnut,  hickeiry,  and  b)*ech.  Te)  this 
list  of  nut-pi’oelm  ing  tri'i's  may  be  aeiek'd  the* 
white  eiak,  and  feu’  pe>rtie>ns  of  the  country 
where  the*  climate  is  suited  tee  th)*ir  gre)wth  the 
pe*can  ami  che'stnut.  All  tlu'se  tree  s  are*  harely, 
sti’eing,  anel  long-liveel.  Om'e  establislu'd  tlie*y 
will  e*f>ntinue  to  grow  for  e*e‘nttiries.  Th(*ir  se^me- 
what  slow  growth  constitutes  the  only  objectiem 
to  them. 

They  form  (*xcellent  shelter-belts,  and  after 
tlu*y  are  of  a  size  t  )  sustain  barbed-wire,  they 
may  be  substitute'el  for  e'celar-posts  in  forming 
a  fe*nce.  Superfluous  branches  will  make  goeed 
fuel.  As  se)on  as  they  are  of  a  size  to  prejduce 
nuts,  they  wl^  be  constant  senirees  of  profit. 
Eelible  nuts  take'  rank  among  the  luxuries,  and 
may  be  produced  on  every’  farm  almost  with¬ 
out  cost.  If  more  are  produced  than  are  wanted 
for  home  con8umptie>n,they  can  be  readily  sold. 
During  several  years  there  has  been  a  large 
elemanel  for  nuts  for  planting  in  the  far  Western 
States  and  Territories.  Tliere  has  even  bee*n  a 
consieierable  demand  for  them  to  send  to  Eng- 
lanel  and  some  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  A  Missouri  farmer  states  that  for  a 
series  of  years  he  has  derived  more  money 
fremi  the  sale  of  nuts  that  grew  on  a  forty-acre 
trae't  of  native  hickory  and  walnut  tree's,  than 
from  the  ce)rn  prodmieei  on  the  same  number  of 
acre's. 

All  the  nut-producing  tree's  me'iitioned  fur¬ 
nish  excellent  timber  and  fuel,  anel  are  as  de¬ 


sirable  for  planting  in  groves  or  along  the 
sides  of  reiaels  as  for  forming  shelter-belts.  Of 
late  the  black  walnut  has  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  tree-plante'rs,  but  the 
claims  of  the  butternut  or  white  walnut  have 
generally  been  overlooked.  The  like  is  true  in 
relation  to  the  hickory,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  our  native  trees.  The  beech  has  been 
neglected.  It  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  be?lieving  that  it  will  grow  on 
any  land  that  produces  oaks.  Beech  nuts  are 
very  easily  obtained,  and  they  germinate  almost 
as  easily  as  grains  of  com.  The  trees  present 
a  very  fine  appearance,  whether  growing  by 
themselves  or  with  trees  that  have  drooping 
branches,  with  which  they  contrast  finely. 


CORNSTALKS  AND  HAY. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  connected  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Madison,  is  a  publication  of  interest  to 
all  agriculturists.  Here  is  a  single  extract: 
Experiments  have  been  conducted  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  relative  values  of  corn  fodder  and 
mixed  hay,  and  of  clover  for  producing  milk 
and  butter,  and  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter, 
anel  of  their  value,  yielded  by  an  acre  of  corn. 
All  the  materials  useel  were  good.  The  mixed 
hay  was  about  one-third  clover  and  two-thirds 
timothy,  the  cornstalks  cut  early  and  well  cur¬ 
ed,  but  were  fed  whole  without  passing  through 
a  cutter.  After  continued  and  r«versed  trials 
for  twelve  weeks,  the  following  results  were  ob- 
taineel :  The  cornstalks  were  worth  one-third 
as  much  as  mixed  hay,  or  one  ton  of  the  latter 
was  worth  three  tons  of  the  cornstalks ;  and 
one  ton  of  clover  hay  was  worth  somewhat 
more  than  three  tons  of  cornstalks.  This  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  materially  changed  if  the 
stalks  had  been  cut  fine  ;  Prof.  Henry  found  by 
weighing  that  two-thirds  were  eaten,  while  one- 
third,  or  the  coarser  parts,  were  rejected.  It 
was  ascertained  that  to  produce  100  pe)unds  of 
milk,  193  pounds  of  cornstalks,  25  pounels  of 
corn  meal,  and  35  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  were 
re'quired  ;  and  to  produce  100  pounds  of  butter, 
.3880  peiunds  of  cornstalks,  514  pounels  of  corn 
meal,  anel  719  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  were  con¬ 
sumed.  These  le'sults  are  obviously  liable  to 
much  variatieiu  with  the  kind  of  the  corn  and 
the  meiele  by  which  it  is  raised.  The  stalks 
here  useel  were  of  a  small-stalkeel  variety,  in 
which  there  woulel  be  less  rejectee!  than  of  a 
ceearser  kinel ;  while  at  the  same  time,  being 
raised  in  hills  for  the  grain,  there  would  be  less 
nutriment  left  in  them  after  the  ripening  of  the 
ears,  than  in  stalks  grown  so  thick  that  but 
few  I'ai’s  woulel  form.  In  the  experiments 
which  we  have  maele  in  former  years,  we  have 
found  that  by  cutting  stalks  seewri  feer  fodeler 
less  than  half  an  inch  long,  the  animals  eating 
all,  the  choppeel  stalks  were  worth  slightly 
more  than  elouble  the  same  ameeiint  when  fed 
whole.  There  are  evielently  many  experiments 
yet  required  with  cornstalks  from  small  and 
large*  varietie's,  cut  early  anel  late,  sown  thie*k 
and  plaiiteel  in  hills,  anel  cut  slmrt  and  left 
whe)le,  to  eletermine  the  actual  value  for  fe>eel- 
ing,  as  compari'd  with  clover  anel  meadow  hay. 


THE  SHAMROCK. 

The  Shamrock,  which  is  [the  emblem  of  Ire¬ 
land,  is  not  known  by  its  flowe*r,  but  by  its 
leave's  ;  it  is  a  little  trefoil,  as  is  clover,  but  is 
ve'iy  rare  in  Englanel  anel  not  commein  in  Ire- 
lanel.  Bcntham,  in  his  “  British  Flora,”  says  that 
Oxalis  ncetuct’Ud,  or  wood  sorre'l,  is  the  e)riginal 
shami’eeck  ;  it  has  a  pale  pink  flower,  almost 
white*,  whie’li  is  said  to  be  V(*iy  plentiful  in  woods 
in  April.  He*  also  state's  that  the  purple  Diite-h 
clover  (Trifolimn  rrjx’dft),  whi(*h  we  all  know  so 
well,  is  ne)w  ae*e'(*pteel  as  tbc  shamreick.  The 
traelitie)!!  runs  that  St.  Patrick,  when  pre'aehing 
in  Erin,  gatliereel  a  shamroe-k,  anel  use'd  it  te)  il¬ 
lustrate  the  eloctiine  e)f  tin*  He)ly  Trinity.  From 
this  e'ircuinstane'f*,  the*  trefeiil  has  be*e*e)me  ae*- 
e'l'pte'el  as  the'  nati  iiial  e'lnble  in  e)f  the  Emeralel 
Isle*,  anel  e>n  the*  17th  of  Mare'h  every  Irishman 
whe)  e*an  eibtain  a  fe*w  leave's  the'i’e'of  wears  the'iu 
in  his  buttonhe)le*,  anel  many  little  boxt's,  e*on- 
taining  a  tiny  reieet,  arrive  ley  post,  aelelresseel  to 
Irishwoni**n  living  in  Englanel. — Tlie  Quiver. 


“‘Gooel  housekeeping,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
wise  (^‘onomy,  tol(*rate*s  no  waste  anil  make's 
the  most  of  all  its  re*sourct*s.  A  dollar  in  the 
hanels  of  a  good  housekeeper  goe*s  as  far  as  a 
dollar  anel  a  half  in  those  of  a  peieir  or  shiftless 
one,”  says  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sangster. 

Coe  IKING  Striped  Bass. — The  striped  bass,  that 
are  now  unusually  fine,  will  prove  toothsome  if 
stuffe'd  with  highly  seasonc'il  mashed  potatoes 
anil  baked  in  a  jian  with  larding  of  salt  pork. 
They  should  be  basti'd  frequently  while  in  the 
oven,  and  fifteen  nrinutes  time  may  be  allowt'd 
to  every  pound  of  fish. 

PoT.xTo  Fritters. — Boil  three  large  potatoe's 
and  rub  the*m  through  a  colandi'r,  then  add  to 
them  four  wi'll  bi*aten  eggs,  one*  teaspoon  of  rich 
cream,  a  little  lemon  juice,  a  little  nutmeg  anel 
some  salt.  Beat  all  very  light,  then  dreij)  from 
a  speion  inte)  hot  lard  anel  fry  tlie  .same  as 
eloughnuts.  Serve  hot. 

ToMATe)  Toast. — Take  one  can  of  tomatoe*s, 
stew  them  for  an  hour,  strain  them  through  a 
sii've  or  e'olander,  aeld  butte*r,  a  te'aspoonful  of 
sugar,  a  little  salt  and  a  cup  of  milk.  When  it 
boils  stir  in  it  a  little  thickening  made  of  flour. 
Toast  your  bre'ael  brown  on  both  sides  and  cov¬ 
er  each  slice  with  a  portion  of  tomato  sauce  and 
serve  hot. 

Scolloped  Clams. — Clam  scollops  are  eleli- 
cious  for  a  dinner  or  tea.  Afti'r  opening  twen¬ 
ty-live  clams  and  saving  as  many  half  shells, 
cut  off  the  hi'ads  anel  mince  fine  ;  peel,  slice  and 
fry  an  onion  in  butter ;  stir  it  into  the  clams, 
aeiding  half  a  pint  of  cri'am,  a  saltspoon  of  salt, 
grated  nutme'g,  a  dash  of  e*ayenne  and  black 
pepper  to  taste  :  let  the  mixture  come  to  a  boil 
and  then  remain  fiftoen  minutes  on  the  file; 
remove,  anel  stir  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  ; 
put  the  mixture  into  the  clam  shells,  cover  with 
grate'll  bre*ad,  and  on  each  portion  place  a  lump 
of  butt(*r  the  size  of  a  filbert.  Brown  in  a  very 
hot  oven. 

Canned  Corn  Soup  withott  Meat. — One  can 
of  corn,  drained  and  chopped  fine,  one  pint  of 
milk,  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  rolle'd  in,  one  of  flour,  two 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Put  the  chopped  corn  over  the 
fire  in  the  boiling  water  and  cook  for  one  hour. 
Work  through  a  colander ;  return  to  the  pot 
with  sugar,  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  one  minute 
and  stir  in  the  floured  l)utte*r.  Have  the  milk 
ready  scaldt'd  and  add  it  gradually  to  the  beaten 
eggs.  When  the*  butt(*r  has  entirely  meltcel,  stir 
eggs  anel  milk  into  the  soup  for  erne*  minute, 
tii(*n  i)e)ur  it  out. 

Ok.\nge  Pi’DDiNii. — Set  one  pint  of  milk  on  the 
range  in  a  saucepan.  Mix  erne  tabh'spoonful 
of  i*e)rn  starch  with  two  tablcspoonfuls  eif  cold 
milk  anel  the  yolks  of  three  e'ggs,  aeiding  four 
tabli'spoonfuls  of  sugar  anel  a  little  salt.  When 
the  milk  is  hot,  ne)t  boiling,  stir  in  the  mixture* 
and  l(*t  it  boil,  stirring  e*onstantly.  Peel  and 
slice  live  eiranges,  re  meiving  the  seeels,  and  lay 
them  in  a  elish.  sprinkling  (*ae*h  layer  with  su¬ 
gar.  While  the*  custarel  is  still  hot  pour  it  ove  r 
the  orange's.  Be'at  the*  white*  eif  the*  eggs  to  a 
•stiff  froth,  aeiding  two  table'spoemfuls  eif  sugar, 
anel  pour  ove*r  the  teip  of  the  custard.  Serve* 
when  quite  colei. 

Habit  in  E.vTixei  and  Prinking. — There  is  a 
class  of  peeople  who  preigri'ss  with  a  meal  some¬ 
thing  after  this  fashion  :  A  long  draught  of  cof¬ 
fee,  te*a,  milk,  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be,  be¬ 
gins  the  perfeirmance ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
mouthful  of  something  soliel ;  only  a  mouthful, 
however,  for  the  stream  is  tumeel  on  again 
down  the  throat.  A  glass  of  water  disappears  ; 
then  the  food  is  attacked,  and  voraciously  ; 
again  the  stream.  Once  more  attention  is  giv¬ 
en  to  the  food,  but  always  the  strt'am  has  the 
first  consideration.  We  silently  ask  and  won¬ 
der  how  long  the  man  can  sttinel  it.  To  say 
nothing  eif  the  utter  disregarel  of  the  laws  of 
health  in  thus  e'ating  and  elrinking  simultane¬ 
ously,  it  is  an  ahsurel  spe*(*tacle  !  tireel.  over¬ 
heated  man  drinks  twice  as  much  wate*r  as  he 
ne*eds,  first,  because  he  is  so  tired  he  doesn’t 
know  what  he  is  eloing  till  he  S).*e8  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  ;  am!  se  -ond,  because  his  ble)od  is 
at  boiling  mark,  ami  the  su'lden  chill  is  de¬ 
lightful,  and  he  would  prolong  it  till  his  capac¬ 


ity  to  swallow^ 'gives  out.  For  the  same  reason 
he  drinks  rapidly,  that  the*  succession  of  chills 
may  lower  his  temperature  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  then  he  goe'S  out  to  his  stable  and 
says  “John,  be  sure  to  give  Black  Prince  no 
water  just  yet.  Rub  him  down  well,  John,  and 
cool  him  off  slowly.” 

The  danger  from  rapid  drinking  is  a  very 
important  one.  Granted  that  the  liquid  is  all 
right,  the  time  for  taking  it  right,  and  our  body 
in  the  proper  condition  to  receive  it,  the  habit 
of  swallovring  as  fast  as  we  can,  is  a  most  per¬ 
nicious  one.  It  is  disagreeable,  vulgar,  and 
smacks  of  low  life ;  moreover,  it  robs  the  cup 
that  is  emptied,  of  half  its  charm.  What  an 
aroma  is  lost,  what  a  delicate  flavor,  by  all  this 
unseemly  haste !  Friend,  take  a  few  lessons  in 
the  art  of  drinking.  Observ'e  that  gentle  wo¬ 
man  minister  to  her  palate  at  the  family  meal. 
It  is  a  poem  to  be  read  by  all — her  fine-man¬ 
nered  deftness  and  her  self-control.  No  won¬ 
der  that  this  vulgar  habit  is  unhealthful. 
Christian  manners  bring  their  reward,  while  an 
outraged  stomach  takes  its  own  method  of  re¬ 
venge. 

An  intelligent  person  cares  for  his  body  in  a 
cleanly  manner,  not  restricting  himself  to  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale’s  thrifty  two-cup  sponge  bath. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as  great  a  necessity 
to  wash  out  the  inner  man  as  his  shell ;  and  it 
certainly  appears  reasonable  that  the  four- 
footed  animals,  who  as  a  rule  drink  copiously, 
have  an  instinct  that  it  would  not  be  bad  for 
the  higher  animal  to  follow.  Cool,  cve'n  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  might  be  secured,  and 
many  diseases  avertod.  Who  can  deny  it? 
That  glasses  of  cool  (not  colei)  water  from  a 
pure  source,  before  meals,  have  resulted  in 
great  good,  many  perseuis  are  ready  to  affirm 
on  oath.  The  same  can  be  said  of  hot  water. 
But  that  either  drink  is  a  jieisitive  panacea  for 
all  ills,  is  going  a  step  te^o  far. — Margaret  Siel- 
ney,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


0tfe  mXt 

A  single  locomotive  recently  drew  141  cars  in 
a  single  train  across  Louisiana,  at  an  average 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  salmon  are  sold 
in  London  every  day  on  the  average,  three*- 
quarters  of  which  come  from  Scotland,  and  half 
the  rest  from  Ireland. 

The  last  news  from  the  elere'lict  se*hoonci’ 
Twenty-one  Friends,  repeatcel  her  entering  the* 
Bay  of  Biscay,  whither  she  hael  elrifteii  freim 
Hatteras  since  March  24,  1885. 

To  evaporate  one  cubic  feiot  of  water  I’l'quiri's 
the  consumption  of  .seven  anel  a  half  penmels  of 
ordinary  coal,  or  about  one  jnmnd  of  coal  to 
one  gallon  of  water. 

M.  Charh's  Tellier,  in  a  recent  experiment, 
raiseel  twenty-live  hundreel  ipiarts  of  wate*r  in 
an  hour  from  a  elepth  of  twenty  fi'et,  with  a 
power  generated  sinqily  by  the  natural  he*at  of 
the  sun. 

A  lady  writes  to  the  Iowa  Homesti*ad  that 
she  keeps  flies  out  of  the  heiusc  by  having 
geraniums  anel  calce'eilarias  in  boxe's  eir  pots  in 
the  winelows.  She  says  mignonette  placeel  eui 
the  winelow- sill  will  be  found  e'.xce*llent  feir  this 
purpose. 

Pilgrim  Hall,  Plyinenith,  Mass.,  has  been  en- 
rie'lu'd  by  the  aeldition  to  its  collection  of  the 
lemg,  narrow,  8e[uare-te)eel,  ])ink,  satin  slipper 
that  was  once  worn  by  Susanna  Wliite,  widow 
of  William  White  of  the  IMayfleiwer,  and  seconel 
wife  of  Geiv.  Eelwarel  Winsleiw.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 

Pi’eif.  G.  W.  Hough’s  Re'port  of  Dearbenii  Ob- 
servate iry,  Chicage),  e*ontinue'S  his  stuelie's  eif  the 
phy.sie*al  features  e)f  the*  jilanet  Jupiter,  anel  in 
ceinncctiein  with  tlie  .six  years  eif  work  prece*d- 
ing,  on  the  .same  theme,  furnishes  preibalily,  the 
ineist  eli'finite*  knowle'elge  resii(*e'ting  the*  mark¬ 
ings  e)f  Jniiiter,  whie'li  lias  been  given  totustrein- 
eiiny. 

An  e'xchange  gives  the  following  cure  feir  ivy 
peiiseiniiig  :  Beiil  wood  ashes  eneiiigli  tei  make  a 
strong  lye  ;  wash  the  poiseine'el  parts  in  tliis  ; 
let  it  re'inain  a  few  minute's,  and  wash  off  in 
soft  luke-warin  wate'r  ;  when  elry,  aimint  with 
vaseline.  Re'jieat  this  preicess  as  the  peiison 
eleveh)j)s  itse'lf,  and  one  or  two  applie-ations  will 
cure  tlie  most  obstinate  cases.  It  acts  like 
magic. 

In  order  to  settle  the  eiue'stion  as  to  the  prop¬ 
er  treatment  forperseins  who  have  been  frozen. 
Dr.  Laptehinkski  has  made  a  series  of  very 
careful  expi'riment*  ■  pon  de)gs.  He  found  that 
of  twenty  animals  tieated  by  the  method  of 
gradual  resuscitation  in  a  cold  room,  fourteen 
lierished  ;  of  twenty  placed  at  once  in  a  warm 
room,  eight  died,  while  twenty  put  immediately 
into  a  hot  bath  recovered  quickly  and  without 
accident. 

The  litigation  in  which  Myra  Clark  Gaines 
spent  the  most  of  he*r  life  die!  not  end  with  her 
death.  By  one  will,  dated  four  days  before  her 
death,  she  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  her  estate  to 
her  son’s  widow  and  to  her  decciused  daughti'i  ’s 
husband — about  $100,000  e'ach.  Another  will 
was  presented  by  a  Mrs.  Evans,  dated  one  day 
be'fore  her  death,  giving  one-third  of  her  estate 
to  Mrs.  Evans,  and  the  Court  admitted  the  first 
to  probate  ;  a  decision  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Few  men  have  left  more  substantial  traces 
of  their  exist<*nce,  says  the  St.  James  Gazette, 
than  Christopher  Columbus ;  yet  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  where  he  was  born,  nor  even  where 
he  was  buried,  for  both  San  Domingo  and  Ha¬ 
vana  claim  the  possession  of  his  bones.  The 
Abbe  Casanova  has  however  made  out  a  very 
strong  ease  in  favor  of  the  right  of  Calvi  in 
Corsica,  to  be  regarded  as  the  natal  place  of 
the  great  discoverer  ;  and  the  jieople  of  Calvi 
are  accordingly  making  arrangements  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fourth  centenary  of  their  illustrious 
townsman  on  a  great  scale. 

The  vast  increase  in  Congress  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  is  apparent  by 
a  look  at  the  former  House  room  and  Senate 
chamber  at  the  Capitol.  The  Senate  chamber 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  now  sits,  is  barely 
large  enough  for  the  Court  and  its  attendants. 
The  old  hall  of  the  House*,  now  the  Hall  of 
Statues,  is  not  large  enough  even  to  hold  the 
Si'nate,  much  less  the  House  with  its  330  mem¬ 
bers.  As  the  size  of  the  legislative  boe-lies  in¬ 
creases,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
transact  business,  and  as  no  effective  stop-cock 
has  ever  yet  been  found  for  the  stream  of  Con¬ 
gressional  eloquence,  it  now  takes  a  week  to 
get  a  thing  done  in  Congri'ss,  which  in  Webster’s 
and  Clay’s  time  might  have  been  done  in  a  day. 

.Among  the  interesting  results  of  sub-marine 
or  deep-sea  explorations  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
are  those  in  reference  to  the  Atlantic  sea-bed. 
It  woulel  seem  that  the  bottom  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  is  oci'upied  by  twei  valley.s — the  eastern 
extending  from  ten  tei  thirty  de*grei*8  west  lon- 
gituele,  anel  traceable  as  far  as  the  Equator,  with 
an  extri'ine*  depth  of  le*ss  than  13,00(5  feet,  whik* 
the  we'stern  valley  i’(*ae'he's  from  the*  thirtieth  te) 
till*  tifticth  elegree  of  west  longitueli'.  The  twe) 
are  separated  by  a  lidgi*  in  thirty  degn'e's  west 
longiluele,’ale)ng  wliie'h  the  ave'rage  depth  is  ein- 
ly  1,000  fathe)ins,anel  which  e*an  be  traceel  north¬ 
ward  to  Icelanel  anel  southwar<l  to  the  .Azores  ; 
it  is  voh'anic  in  charae  ter  at  both  extremities. 
Its  extreme  breaelth  is  somewhat  less  than  .500 
miles,  and  tlic  depth  of  the  water  increases  on 
both  sieles  of  it  aceoreiing  to  the  elistance  of  the 
axis. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  -Ae-ademie  des  Science,  M. 
lie  Beintarel  read  an  es-say  upon  “  Paper  anel  the 
Industrie's  connected  with  it,”  in  the  course  of 
whicli  he  quoted  some  statistics  as  to  tlie  rapid 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  pens  and  paper  which 
are  manufactured  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  He  says  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  prac¬ 
tically  nil  in  the  United  States,  now  amounts  to 
500,000  tons  per  annum,  and  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  is  just  double  this  figure  in  Europe,  the 
value  of  straw,  rags  and  other  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper  being  about  $100,- 
000,0<)0.  He  estimates  the  value  of  these  1,500,- 
000  tons  of  paper  when  manufactured  at  $2iX),- 
000,000,  the  note  paper  being  calculated  at 
120,000  tons,  worth  $32,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  steel  pens  manufactured  annually  at 
$4,000,000,  while  the  number  of  heliotype  plates 
may  be  .safely  estimated  at  3,000,000,  thirty 
Paris  houses  alone  turning  out  900,000. 


James  Rusdell  Lowell  is  at  the  head  of  a  Bos¬ 
ton  committee  which  is  soliciting  funds  with 
which  to  erect  a  building  for  the  Auu*rican 
school  of  classical  study  at  Athens.  The  Greek 
Government  will  give  the  site,  two  acres  of 
ground,  worth  $13,000. 

Theatrical  performances  are  now*  being  given 
on  Sunday  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
West.  They  are  gradually  encroaching  on  the 
Sunday  law  in  New  York  under  the  disguise  of 
“  sacred  concerts.”  The  present  state  of  things 
will  not  last  long.  The  churches  are  nearly  de¬ 
serted  on  Sunday  evening.  Where  do  the  peo¬ 
ple  go  ?  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  frequent  the  saloons  on  Sunday  evening 
will  tell  the  tale.  In  the  saloons  on  Manhattan 
Island  there  are  congregated  groups  of  people 
discussing  a  free  Sunday.  While  preachers  are 
addressing  empty  benches  on  Sunday  evening, 
the  saloons  are  educating  a  popular  sentiment 
that  will  break  down  every  guard  of  Sunday 
restriction.  When  the  floodgates  of  this  reser¬ 
voir  of  iniquity  are  opened,  like  pent-up  liberty 
let  loose  into  maddening  freedom,  a  New  York 
Sunday  w’ill  beggar  description. — Day  Star,  New 
York. 

It  is  violating  no  confidence  to  say  that  man 
regards  the  female  bustle  with  distrust  and 
contempt.  It  is  the  one  adjunct  to  the  feminine 
toilet  that  he  has  never  admired  or  flattered, 
says  the  Star.  The  materials  which  compose  it 
are  mean.  Custom  House  officers  report  that 
it  is  often  stuffed  full  of  old  laces,  silk  stockings, 
and  jewelry.  Superintendents  of  large  stores 
have  shaken  no  end  of  misappropriated  articles 
out  of  its  roomy  recesses,  and  the  police  make 
a  habit  of  searching  it  for  evidences  of  hidden 
crime.  A  determined  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  remodel  and  make  the  bustle  useful.  The 
bustle  of  the  future  will  be  arranged  in  two 
compartments,  or  rather  fiats.  The  upper  one 
to  contain  a  night-dress,  tooth-brushes,  den¬ 
tifrices,  and  perfumes ;  tlie  lower,  sponges, 
bruslu*s,  and  combs.  The  advantages  of  this 
contrivance  are*  evident :  all  worry  and  anxiety 
about  baggage  will  be  obviated  ;  the  necessity 
of  carrying  a  dressing-bag  will  be  removed, 
and  both  hands  be  left  free  for  the  pocketbook, 
parasol,  packages,  railway  tickets,  and  band- 
box. 


MADA.IIE  PORTER’S  COUGH  BALSAM 

Is  one  eif  the  best  remoelles  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  f(ir  over  lift}'  years. 


Pisei’s  Ilemedy  for  Catarrli  is  agie.*(*iiIilo  to  use.  It  is 
not  a  lieiuiii  eir  a  siiiiff.  .'iOe. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEIUUALLED  IN 

Tone,  ToncLWortaaiislilD  anJ  Dnrallty. 

WILLIAM  KN.ARK  *  CO.. 

Nos.  204  and  ao6  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  ita  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


ToMT 


Secnrlty  3  to 
Gtliiirsloan. 
INTEREST 

_  _ _ _  •eml-aimoal 

and  paieT nt  y  our  liomc.  2Sth  year  of 
residence,  and  lejth  of  business.  No  in¬ 
vestor  eter  had  to  jmy  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 


D.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  fi.  8QN, 

NecotlntorA  of  MortMTO  Loanii* 
KSATTiOJV  TIIJS  PAPEH.  STTPAUU 


ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION! 

positiv**  revolution  in  the  trentment  of  Air^ 
JPassnffe  hisenseH,  n  nit f  for  the  purpose  tiesian^ 
ed,  ttH  vnlnnhle  a  discovery  as  vnevination)* 

THE  PILLOW-INHALER. 

A  Speedy,  Positive  and  Permanent  Cure  for 
Calarrb,  Bronebitis,  Astbma,  and 
Incipient  Consumption. 

It  isa  hair  pillow,  with  reser¬ 
voirs  of  evaporating  liquid,  the 
'  fumes  or  vapor  of  which  is  in¬ 
haled  all  night  long,  whilst 
sleeping  as  umiuI,  and  without 
I  .Tny  discomfort,  ll  is  used  only 
.  at  night,  and  is  perfectly  safe 
to  the  most  delicate.  There  is 
no  stomach-dosing,  douching 
or  snuiTing;  but  just  as  a  smoky  lamp  will  leave  a  de¬ 
posit  on  a  whiteneil  wall  so  the  Pillow-Inhaler,  for 
say  eik^ht  hours  at  a  thne,  spreads  a  powerful  healing 
balm  or  salve  on  the  inflamed  inner  coating  of  the  diseased 
•  air-snrfaces,  from  the  nostrils 
I  to  the  bottom  of  the  lungs,  and 
I  hence  into  the  blood.  01d-fa.sh- 
toned  inhalation,  through  a 
tube,  for  a  few  minutes  a  day, 
sometimes  cured.  Think  of 
eight  hours  constant  action,  on 
the  same  principle,  but  inten¬ 
sified  a  hundred-fold!  There 
are  no  pipes  or  tubes.  The  medicine  is  breathed  in^  not 
swallowed,  and  goes  right  to  the  diseased  parts.  The  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  results  is  beyond  all  question,  as  attested 
by  the  experience  of  thousands. 

K.  L.  Hkddk.n,  Cullpctor  of  Iho  Pori  of  Nuw  York,  rrji:  “I 
take  pleasure  in  Ftaiiiig  that  the  Pillow-Inhai.rk  han  hi’eii  of  the 
fireaU-st  relief,  and  I  believe  of  permanent  lK*iietit,  to  my  wife,  who 
ha-t  been  a  ftreat  Kuffer>‘r  from  Bronchial  and  ('atnrrhal  TroiihteR, 
accompanleel  with  dlHtrcRsiiiK  Asthma.  1  recomiiieud  iu  use  to  all 
(lerHout  afflicted  with  8ueh  maladiei.  " 

K.  L.  IlKUPEN,  S8  West  4»th  St..  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  I..  McManur,  a  prominent  AVu*  York  I.auTfer,  2t’*! 
Rreoolway.  says :  •*  For  live  or  six  years  I  had  been  such  u  sufferer 
from  ('atarrh'  that  1  heard  a  eou.stant  rioginx  in  iny  ears,  and  my 
memory  Ixi’ame  Impaired.  In  the  mornings  I  eould  scarcely  breathe 
—and  ncM  r  through  my  no«c.  I  applied  to  four  different  phyalclaiiH, 
represeuting  the  old  and  Iho  new  lU'hiMds.  but  they  gave  me  only 
temiH-rary  relief.  I  have  been  using  the  Pim.ow-Ishilbr  onl\-  slurp 
last  winter,  and  I  can  truthfully  itay  that  1  am  now  free  from  CatArrh 
and  it'iatte'ndant  ills." 

M«8.  M.  I.  Cmadwic*.  Richland  Centre, 'Bueki  Co.,  Pa.,  eayi: 
"  1  was  going  into  Consumption.  The  Pillow- laHSLta  has  wrought 
•  uch  a  cure  for  me  that  I  feel  I  cannot  do  too  much  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  others." 

During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  the  Pillow- 
Inhalek  h.is  wrought  cures  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  and  Consumption,  that  have  been  more  like 
miracles  than  the  usual  treatment  of  disease^  It  is  ntit 
expensive,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  cverjjffine.  Send 
for  Explanatory  Pamphlet  and  Testimoniuts,  or  call. 

THE  PILLOW-INHALER  CO., 

25  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

Main  OrriCE:  )r>20  Chestnut  Street,  Bhiladelpbia. 


CATARRH.  • 

BRONCHITIS. 

CONSUMPTION. 


lOl 


7%  8°' 


o 


10  /  :0, 

The  Amerleian  Invenfment  C'omisiiiiy*  Incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  thipital  Stock 
of  WI.OIMI.OOO.  Succccilitifr  Ormsrt  Bros  A  Co., 
Kiniiiciahurg,  Iowa,  OKMunr,  Clutk  A  <’o.,  Mitchell, 
Ilakotei.  (iR-v.snv.  (Ikavk.s  A  Co,  Huron,  Dakota.  Bnnk- 
ers  and  MurUitje  Brokers,  offer  lJuiaraiiteed  Mort- 
giitfus  Debenture  and  School  Bondn.  Their  Demand  In¬ 
vestment  Ortifleates  drawiiuf  5  per  cent,  are  attractive 
lor  parties  with  funds  idle  fora  short  lime.  2U  years 
eaperience.  Write  tor  pamphlet. 

Home  Hfllee,  rmmetNhiirir*  ffowu. 

New  York  (iflW'C.  IM  Nassau  St 


CARDS 


Fancy  Piclnres,  and  25  ele- 
'  Rant  Cants  in  (iilt  Kdgo.  Silk 
I  Friiu:*',  Hidden  Name,  Ac.,  1 
Soiic.'ter.  1  $r»0  Prize  Puzzle,  and 
b  panor  gan»e«.  nil  for  Ibcts.  fiaine  of  Authors.  lOuts, 
IVORY  CO.f  Cttntonvitle«  Conrif 
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IL 

IFARMSAMILLS 

I  For  Sale  it  Exe-hansr. 
JFREE  CatalOKUO. 
U.<  Kicbmond,  Va. 


ANCHORMLINE. 


XJ.  8.  !Mail  Steamsbips 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

DEVONIA....Jan.  30.  2  P.  M.  |  COLUMBIA.... Feb.  6.  8  A.  M. 
CIRgA88IA...Feb.  13,  13  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  160  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $90. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $36. 
Steerage  outward,  $30 ;  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SZITDEXISOIT  SBOTSBBS,  Agents, 

7  Boxvling  Green,  New  York. 


the  CHICAGO  AND 

MORTH- 

western 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  TINE 

BETWEEN 

Ohicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 


AND 


The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Ceelar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  1MINNEAPOLI8, 

.Vnd  the  lioat  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  ttio  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpe'ming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWAUKEE, 

CHICAGO  AND  8T.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA.. 

If  you  aro  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
8an  Franciscq,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  rORTH-'W’ESTB^  ” 

if  you  wish  tho  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUQHITT,  R.  8.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 


I*  a  hook  of  70  n.ocrp.,  with  200 
riiliriivinitsof  Orrhard  :itid 
kmall  Fruits,  Nuts,  Jkr. 
(lives  honest  descriiitious 
of  Golden  Ifueeii  llaBjitMTi  v, 
LawKuii  I'eur,  and  over4d0 
other  Fruits,  instructions 
for  plantiia;.prnninf;,cuili. 
Vatfon  and  mair.iKenient, 
Willi  low  prices  for 
Trees  and  Plants. 

Priee  lOc.  with  Colored 

Rlat?s  >  without  plates 
..  Price  Lists  free. 


■l’hre>UKh  the 

■Xi  W  I  Sound  and  Keliable 


(WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

F.  M.  PiRKiifs,  lAMBrarr  mam  L.  H.  PKRXiira, 
PrvtMcnt.  LRWIIlMBt,  HAN.  Hfcrettry. 

CAPITAL  AND  8URPLU8$  $280,000. 

C*r«fuIIj  Selected  Mortgage  Kami  Loam,  payabla 

|b  N.  Y.  Unrivalled  fHctUtlee-  Abnolate  Fattafaetton. 
Ten  years*  esperiun^e.  No  Iomss.  Uefer  to  Third  Nat’’ 
Bank.  N.Y.  City;  Nstlonsl  Rank.  Lawrence,  Kan.;  and 
hundreds  of  investor*.  Send  f«>rpamph1et  forms  and  fhl! 
lofoimation.  Branch  Offlres  In  X.  Y.  (Tty,  Albany  A 
Phil.  NsYs  Onee,  1S7  H’lrays  C.  C,  lline  Ji  Son,  Agta 


■  put  all  y^our  one  haMket, 

B  but  rememlM^r  that  iIig  fX^UITABLE 
MOUT(T.\OE  CO.  guuranlees  its  7  per  ceiit.  Farm  Morigag^fl, 
principal  and  interest.  135  and  137  Broadway,  New  York. 


every  county  to  tiell  our 
KOodM.  Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Exm^naea. 
Canva-.sinK  Outfit  and  Farticularn  FKE^* 
Standard  Silvce-Wark  Co..  Boston.  M- 


No  Risk:  T  Solid  19  Per  Cent. 


YBT 

>  A 

KAPID  ACCV-MULATIONt 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 


SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  sr  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  adelrees  tbe 

Central  lllinsis  Fmanrial  Asenev.  Jackxonrille.  Illinois 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warr.iiile-el  ithitolufel,/  pure 
Cocoa,  fmm  which  tho  excces  of 
Oil  hiue  been  rcmovwl.  It  has  three 
tiiiteg  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  S'tarch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
aiul  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  la  delicious,  uoiirlshlng, 
Btrengthenlug,  easily  dlgcHtcd,  and 
admiral)ly  adapteel  for  invaliels  ua 
well  .as  for  iM-rseens  in  he*utth. 

Sold  by  GrufertTevcrywheie. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

GOOD  NEWI^ 

IQ  LADIES! 

rtrcatr.‘:t  iiidiiccmeiita  ever  oft 
fercil.  Now  '9  yniir  Mine  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
nnti  I'oirees,  Hi«l  secure  a  beauU. 
ful  Ouid  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Mt,  or  tlnndsomo  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moaa  Roao  Dt'  '^er  See.  or  (told  B'.nd  Moaa 
rt“cnrneed  TotletSc).  !■  .r  full  parllcnlari  ndf.ree* 
TIIROUKAT  AMUKIUAN  XKA  CO.. 

F.  O.  Box  Ida  91  Slid  33  Ve.9cy  8u.  Now  lora. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

For  Churches  Schools,  eic  also  Chimes' 
and  Peals.  For  nior''  than  Imlf  a  century 
noted  for  Buperiority  overall  othera. 

MeShane  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

rniMES  AMD  Pkals  for  CHURCHES,  de. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue.  AdelreM 
H.  MeSHANE  £  VO., 
this  rare*.  BslUmsre,  Md. 


<TINCINN4TIBELLF0UNDRYC0 


■ywj  SUCCESSORS  -  IM  BELLS  -  TO  THE 

^BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CQ 

CtTiLIWUE  WITH  1500  TESTIMONIALS 

BJaat.i!iii.-ijag.i,iw,i.mi.».i 


Baltimore  Church  Beils 

since  1844  celebrated  for  .Superiority  over  others 
.remade  only  of  Pnreat  Ue-ll  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Hotary  Mountlng.<<.  warranted  aatlafactory. 
For  Pricey 01  rculara,  <tr. .  add l  esH  Haltimokk  Bbu 
Foumdev,  J.  UEGENTKK  &  N4>.N.N.  Haltimore,  lid. 


BABY’S  BIRTHDAY, 

A  Beautiful  Imported  Birthday  Card  sent 
to  any  baby  whose  mother  will  Mnd  os  tb* 
names  of  two  or  more  other  babies,  and  their 
arents’  addreseca  Also  a  baudsome  Dla> 
lond  Dye  Sampla  Card  to  the  mother  and 
much  valuable  Information.  Wella, 
Kicliardson  At  Co.,  Uurllngton,  vt. 


CURE^"h\DEAF 

Feck's  Fdtent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

I'KItUKCTLY  KKSTORK  THK  HRARINO, 
perform  the  work  of  tlie  Miitnriil  Oruniw  Always 
in  position,  but  luTiKlble  to  otbem*  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  usinx  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials.  free*  Address.  I*'*  HLSCOX#  853  Broad* 
way,  N.  !*♦  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  papea 


LIQUID  GLUE 


^7  fbouitndg  of  flrtt  elsM  ManoftHnms 
2**  work.  Keceived 

®OLO  MEDAL. London. I^nounoed 

Send  card  of  dealer  who  doea  not  keep 
it,  with  five  2c  atanipa  for  SAM  PLE  CAN  r  Q  P  F 

Russia  Cement  Co., GIooceitff.Maa.  ruLt 


,1600 


THE  DINGEE  A  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EV'EH-BLOOHIBO 


pur  Gre^Hpwcliilty _  _ 

RIFHKM. Ws  bam  d  tba  latast  noveltiaa  and  ftna 
BtaneUrd  aorta,  in  dUferaatsUosaDd  prtooa  to  snHa 
wants.  Ovsr  450  *aW.SrA  to  ehooMfroB, 

We  sand  ttronc  Pot  Roms  ssfaly  by  mail  to  all  Post 
Offlots,  pnrrhtsw’a  ehutoe  of  varwUst,  afl  Istulsd, 

3  TO  12  PUIITS«l  .  «aj.»g 


BURPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1886 


will  be  sent  FBEB  to  all  who  wrlto  for  It.  It  hi  » 

■■■■ds— r  B*oh  mf  IM  Pam*,  with  bnndredsr 

of  new  illustrations,  two  Color**  Plot**,  and  tsils 

all  about  tk*  Beat  Gardco.  Parat  and  Flotwar 
Bulba.  Ptaats.  Ttaoroaobbiwd  Nto*k  and  Paa*T  Poaltry.  It  Is  the 
WkSullW  only  complete  catalogue  of  the  kind  published,  and  describes  BABB  NOwBI.- 
ArrllAa  Tik*  .‘o  ▼BGBTABI.BB  and  PLOWBM.  of  r*al  ralae,  which  can  not 


be  obtaiiied  elsewhere.  Head  addreee  on  a  poetal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 


&  CO.e  PHILADELPHIA,  PAe 


8  THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1886. 


UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN  FOUNDED  IN  FACT. 

[It  Kivee  08  pleasure  to  publish  the  following,  all  the 
more  that  the  writer  says  the  same  correction  was  once 
sent  before,  though  we  do  not  recall  ever  to  hare  re¬ 
ceived  it  Had  it  come,  it  would  have  appeared,  un¬ 
less  by  some  strange  oversight,  in  the  very  next  paper. 
—Ed.  Evah.] 

Wysax,  Bradford  county,  Bs.,  4sn.  28, 1888. 

Dr.  Field :  Dear  Sir,  In  The  Evangelist  for 
Aug.  27, 1885,  was  an  article  “  From  the  Gulf  to 
the  Lakes  ”  (or  words  to  that  effect),  in  which 
I  am  represented  as  having  said  “Sister  Har¬ 
riet  wrote  a  very  fascinating  romance  when 
she  penned  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  but  it  lacked 
entirely  the  element  of  truthfulness,  and  that 
she  herself  is  now  ready  to  admit.” 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  say  that  he 
heard  me  make  this  statement :  “  We  were  in¬ 
terested  in  a  remark  made  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Beecher  on  the  balcony  where  w'e  sat  with 
a  group  of  Southerners  at  his  old  home,  when 
he  said  in  his  quiet  way,  but  with  the  empha¬ 
sis  of  conviction,”  etc.  What  the  writer  doubt¬ 
less  meant  to  state,  was  “we  were  interested 
in  a  remark  said  to  hare  been  made  by,"  etc. 
As  printed,  it  would  give  your  readers  the  im¬ 
pression  that  your  correspondent  heard  me 
make  that  statement. 

I  wish  to  say  through  your  columns  that  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  no  such  remark 
was  ever  made  by  me,  either  on  that  balcony 
or  in  any  other  [ilace,  and  that  no  such  idea 
ever  for  a  moment  entered  my  mind.  Nor  did 
I  ever  say  anjThing  out  of  which  such  a  state¬ 
ment  could  possibly  have  been  manufactured 
by  human  ingenuity.  When  the  article  was 
brought  to  my  notice  soon  after  coming  to  my 
present  charge,  I  sent  you  a  correction.  If  it 
has  appeared  it  has  escaped  my  notice,  and  I 
would  thank  you  for  a  copy.  If  not,  may  I  re¬ 
el  uest  you  to  insert  this  V  It  is  of  course  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  small  importance  what  an  individual  so 
humble  as  I  am  may  have  said,  yet  it  is  my 
right  to  correct  such  a  gross  misnqin'sentation 
as  this.  Very  respectfully, 

Charles  Beecher, 

stated  Supply  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Wysax,  Pa. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JERRY  McALLEV. 

We  give  our  most  hearty  commendation  to 
the  volume  which  bears  on  its  titlepage  “Jerry 
McAhley  :  His  Life  and  Work.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Rev.  S.  Irenajus  Prime,  D.D.,  and 
Personal  Sketches  by  A.  S.  Hatch,  Esq.”  It  is 
a  8tor>'  such  as  is  not  often  told,  of  thrilling 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  ho[)e  for  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  most  hoiieless  class.  As  such,  it 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
applied  Christianity.  Jerry  McAuley  was  con¬ 
verted  while  in  prison,  under  the  preaching  of 
an  ex-convict,  his  former  associate  in  deeds  of 
wickedness.  Such  a  conversion  by  such  in¬ 
strumentality  is  a  signal  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  the  Gosiiel.  The  story  of  the  life  that 
followed  is  conclusive  proof  that  outcasts — those 
whom  even  the  Church  herself  often  leaves  out 
of  her  synqiathies  as  beyond  the  pale  of  hoi>e — 
can  be  saved.  In  the  effort  to  save  others  like 
himself,  this  humble  servant  of  Christ  sjient 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  in  that  he  died — 
a  work  in  which  eminent  laymen  as  well  as 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  counted  it  an  honor  to 
share.  The  story  as  here  told  shows  what  grand 
opportunities  for  lalior  are  provided  in  every 
large  city,  and  furnishes  a  stimulus  to  those  who 
live  at  ease,  and  an  encouragement  to  all  ear¬ 
nest  men  and  women,  who  would  follow  their 
Divine  Master  in  going  about  and  doing  good. 
The  material  has  been  judiciously  .selected  and 
arranged  by  the  editor,  Rev.  R.  M.  Offord.  It 
makes  a  neat  duodecimo  of  227  pages,  printed 
by  Ward  &  Drummond,  and  published  by  Mrs. 
McAuley.  As  a  most  intere.sting  volume,  it 
deserves  a  wide  circulation. 

E.  H.  Reynolds  of  St.  Augrustine,  Fla.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  Coquina  Edition  of  “Old  St. 
Augustine,”  by  (Charles  B.  Reynolds.  Tlie 
edition  takes  its  name  from  the  binding,  which 
is  an  artotype  reproduction  of  the  coquina 
shell-stone  of  which  Fort  Marion  is  built. 
Among  the  six  added  illustrations  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  curious  plate  in  DeBry  (edition 
of  1599),  showing  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  attack 
uiK>n  St.  Augustine  in  1586. 

The  Literature  of  Railroads  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  publications  sold  on  the  cars. 
Thus  the  recent  volume  of  Prof.  Hadley  on 
Railroad  Transportation  pioneers  the  way  in 
this  department  of  inquiry,  and  soon  the 
Messrs.  Hari>er  are  to  give  us  a  book  on  Rail¬ 
road  Monopolies,  by  Joseiph  F.  Hudson,  editor 
of  the  Pittsburg  Despatch. 

Mr.  Walsh,  the  new  editor  of  Lippincott’s 
Magazine,  Philadelphia,  was  educatesi  at 
Georgetown  Roman  Catholic  College.  A  young¬ 
er  brother,  Henr>'  C.  Walsh,  edits  the  Catholic 
World.  _ 

Roberts  Brothers  will  shortly  publish  three 
[Kisthumous  volumes  by  Helen  H.  Jackson. 
They  are  “  Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts,”  “  Bits 
of  Travel”  in  California  and  Oregon,  Scotland 
and  England,  and  Norway,  Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many,  [lartly  new  and  jiartly  reprinted  from 
the  magazines ;  “  V(*rses,”  Second  Series  (a  col¬ 
lection  including  everything  of  importance 
written  by  Mrs.  Jackson  since  the  publication 
of  her  first  volume) ;  and  “  Between  Whiles.” 

Next  month  the  Putnams  will  begin  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  #1  monthly  journal  to  be  called 
The  International  Record  of  (’harities  and  Cor¬ 
rection,  and  to  be  devoted  to  “  the  discussion 
of  all  (luestions  relating  to  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  unfortunate  and  criminal  cla.sscs, 
in  all  tlieir  varied  asjiects—  humanihirian,  eco¬ 
nomic,  scient  ific,  governmental,  and  practical. ” 

A  new  edition  of  Harper’s  cheap  quarto  Re¬ 
vised  Bible  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  and  readable  book  in  all  respects. 

The  Mas-sacres  of  the  Mountains  is  the  title 
of  an  important  work  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  of 
Indianai>olis,  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Harjier 
&  Brothers.  The  author,  we  are  told,  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  Indian  Histoiy,  and  he 
here  presents  the  well-ripimed  fniits  of  such 
investigation.  Illustrations  will  be  numerous. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  issue  this  month  Mrs. 
Sarah  K.  Bolton’s  Social  Studies  in  England. 
The  volume  will  especially  interest  politicai 
economists  in  America. 


The  twenty-third  Bulletin  o<  the  United  States 
National  Museum  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  a  full  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  one  of 
the  most  venerable  and  persistently  industrious  of 
living  naturalists.  Dr.  Isaac  Lea  of  Philadelphia, 
now  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Dr.  Lea  is  of  Quaker  ancestry,  but 
forfeited  his  birthright  by  enlisting  for  the  war  of 
1812,  though  not  called  into  service.  He  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  only  surviving  subsoriber  to  Silliman’s 
Journal  from  the  first  number  of  that  publication, 
as  he  may  well  be  the  oldest  person  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ever  actively  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
books  (firm  of  M.  Carey  A  Sons,  Dr.  Lea  having 
married  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Carey).  Dr.  Lea 
has  preserved  all  his  scientific  oorrespondenoe 
sinoe  1818. 

The  Congregational  Church  in  Perry  Centre,  N. 
T.,  founded  in  1814,  has  the  oldest  Woman’s  Home 
Missionaiy  Society  in  the  State,  it  being  organized 
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THE  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

AT  VNION  SEMINARY. 

The  mode  of  observance  this  year  was  some¬ 
what  new.  Instead  of  reports  from  colleges  and 
universities  as  to  the  state  of  religion  In  each,  the 
students  who  took  part  spoke  on  various  topics 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  promotion 
of  a  religious  life  in  these  institutions.  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  presided,  with  members  of  the  Faculty  on 
either  side.  There  were  few  strangers  or  outsid¬ 
ers,  Drs.  Parkhurst  and  Reed  being  the  only  cler¬ 
gymen  in  the  front. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Rutan  of  Princeton  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Religious  Outlook  in  our  CJolleges,”  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw  of  Lafayette, 
whose  subject  was  “  The  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  its  College  Work.”  From  the  slight 
beginning — in  the  suggestion  of  some  twenty-five 
college  men  present  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  at 
Louisville  in  1877,  that  a  secretary  be  appointed  to 
form  associations  in  colleges — has  grown  a  work 
which  has  far  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the 
original  movers.  Associations  now  exist  in  210 
institutions  of  learning,  mainly  colleges,  with  over 
10,000  members.  During  the  past  year  the  visible 
results  have  been  over  1700  conversions,  thirty  of 
whom  have  determined  to  seek  the  ministry,  and 
four  intend  to  devote  themselv(«  to  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Gulick  of  Dartmouth  (Wheelock’s  In¬ 
dian  School)  spoke  on  “  Morality  among  College 
Students,”  and  read  letters  from  the  leading  edu¬ 
cators,  which  presented  a  very  favorable  picture. 
The  improvement  was  summed  up  in  a  change  from 
a  local  code  of  morals  and  a  false  sense  of  honor 
to  the  higli  Christian  standard. 

Franklin  C.  Bailey  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  spoke  on  the  su))ject  of  “College  Prayers,” 
and  presented  statistics  drawn  from  some  forty  in¬ 
stitutions,  six  of  which  are  under  State  control, 
and  thirtj--four  independent  or  under  religious  in¬ 
fluence.  In  all  but  four  attendance  at  prayers  is 
compulsory.  In  the  University  of  Michigan,  how- 
evi'r,  where  attendance  is  optional,  the  record,  as 
compared  with  others  where  attendance  was  com¬ 
pulsory,  seemed  to  favor  the  former,  more  good 
being  done  where  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  students 
attended  voluntarily  than  when  the  whole  500  at¬ 
tended  by  rule. 

In  speaking  of  “The  Relation  of  Faculty  and 
Students,”  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Hand  of  Yale  alluded  to 
the  frequent  lack  of  strict  honesty  of  dealing,  but 
yet  laid  greater  stress  upon  the  influence  of  in¬ 
structors  who  are  inclined  to  skepticism,  and  thus 
unsettle  the  faith  of  their  pupils. 

The  sixth  and  last,  and  probably  the  most  tell¬ 
ing  address,  was  that  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Skinner  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  on  the  aversion  of  students  to  entering  the 
ministry.  The  first  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  of  commercial  activ¬ 
ity,  of  personal  ambition  and  the  spirit  of  skepti¬ 
cism.  A  second  cause  was  found  in  the  system 
adopted  by  the  churches  in  giving  aid  to  students 
for  the  ministry.  A  man  of  independence  does  not 
wish  to  be  put  under  such  obligations.  His  asser¬ 
tion  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause  when  he 
said  that  the  case  would  be  verj-  different  if  a 
pledge  were  required  of  each  recipient  to  return 
every  cent  of  such  aid !  Then  it  would  not  be 
of  the  nature  of  charity,  as  it  is  now  frequently 
considered  to  be.  The  compulsory  subscription 
to  a  creed,  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student,  is  productive  of  a  sense  of  limitation, 
and  especially  so  when  insisted  upon  and  rigidly 
interpreted.  The  suspicion  that  some  men  go  into 
the  ministry  who  have  failed,  or  who  are  likely  to 
fail  in  other  pursuits,  also  acts  as  a  deterring  mo¬ 
tive.  This  last  address  was  especially  bold  and 
outspoken.  Some  things  were  said  which  were  far 
from  pleasant  to  hear,  but  being  presented  from 
the  side  of  the  student,  and  bj*  one  who  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  could  tell  what  the  college  man 
thinks  and  feels,  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
honesty  and  frankness  of  the  speaker. 

After  prayer  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  the  singing 
of  the  Doxology,  the  meeting  was  dismissed  with 
the  benediction  by  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

AT  THE  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  Ashbel  Green  Vermilye’s  sermon  on  the  Day 
of  Prayer,  before  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the 
New  York  University,  Department  of  Arts  and 
Science,  was  heard  by  the  whole  body  of  students, 
with  few  absent,  by  the  Faculty  present  with  hardly 
an  exception,  and  by  a  goodly  number  of  alumni. 
Drs.  Edward  Hopper  and  Henry  M.  Baird  took 
part  in  the  service,  along  with  Vice-Chancellor 
MacCracken.  The  singing,  led  by  the  Glee  Club, 
was  excellent.  Some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  well  suited  for  the  occasion  for 
which  it  was  freshly  preparcul,  are  here  given ;  Its 
subject  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  Time,  the  preacher 
said,  is  doing  its  usual  work  for  the  Bible.  Doubts 
started,  doubts  resolved,  has  been  its  historj-. 
Thought  is  free,  free  as  the  wind  to  blow.  If  free 
air  be  a  blessing,  it  has  its  inconveniences  by  the 
way  till  its  equilibrium  be  restored.  One  thing 
let  us  remember.  All  assaults,  all  siftings,  have 
left  utterly  intact  the  person,  character,  and  place 
in  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  Science  is  truth  if,  and 
so  far  as,  it  conforms  to  nature,  the  work,  and 
therefore  the  mind  of  God.  In  that  secret  center 
of  our  being,  which  science  cannot  reach,  where 
Revelation  alone  can  help,  moves  and  acts  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Cicero,  tlie  heathen,  when  his  dear 
daughter  Julia  died,  lighted  the  little  customary 
lamp  in  her  tomb.  Of  a  beyond  he  knew  nothing, 
but  could  not  relinquish  the  natural  alleviating 
hope.  If  in  our  case  alone  instinct  fails,  what  a 
blunder  in  our  Maker  who  gave  it  to  us,  in  case  it 
has  no  olqective  reality. 

“Give  me  a  thought,”  sai<l  a  man  of  genius, 
“  that  I  may  live  by  it.  One,  only  one !  ”  Yes,  one 
is  enougli  if  it  be  a  germinant  thouglit.  one  that 
enters  into  and  controls  all  a  man's  life.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sucti  a  tlioiiglit_ 
It  means  life,  or  the  dirge  of  life. 

The  pilot  whose  vessel  is  large  and  deeply 
loaded,  must  sometimes  turn  his  wheel  (piickly  to 
get  from  danger  into  safety.  That  which  goes 
into  the  vein  to  keep  the  heart  beating,  must  some¬ 
times  go  (luickly,  for  tlie  beat  is  already  sliglit. 
In  spiritual  life  we  must  use  the  means,  and  soine- 
tiines  quickly,  to  give  or  to  keep  life. 

The  Universities  of  Oxfoni,  Cambridge,  Eilin- 
burgh,  and  Glasgow,  have  w'ithin  three  years  wit- 
ne-ssed  an  unexampled  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
Some  of  the  strongest  athletes  and  best  scliolars, 
nearly  two  hundred  choice  young  men  of  these 
Universities,  have  become  living  Christians,  and 
many  of  them  at  their  own  charges,  have  entered 
upon  mi.ssionary  and  evangelistic  work  for  Clirist. 
This  is  a  grand  completion  of  study,  and  truly  to 
enter  into  life.  Wliy  should  we  not  see  something 
of  it  here  upon  this  Day  of  Prayer  '? 

ALUMNI  OF  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

The  alumni  of  Williams  College  held  their  annual 
prayer-meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  in  the  church 
parlors  of  the  Broadway  Tabeniacle.  Owing  to  the 
severe  storm,  and  other  public  meetings,  the  num¬ 
ber  present  was  small,  but  the  exercises  were 
deeply  interesting.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  .4.  Stoddard 
of  the  Class  of  1854  presided,  and  in  an  informal 
manner  all  present  took  part,  recalling  the  precious 
revival  scenes  of  former  years;  the  wonderful 
spiritual  power  of  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins ;  the  noon 
prayer-meetings,  and  special  meetings  held  in  each 
College  Hall  at  9  P.  M. ;  the  work  done  in  the 
world  by  those  who  were  converted  in  College; 
the  danger  that  if  the  students  graduate  without 
becoming  Christians,  they  will  never  become  such 
afterward ;  tiie  possibility  that  increased  scientific 
study,  united  with  reading  of  scientific  works, 
may  dim  the  light  of  the  Cross;  the  increasing 
danger  and  temptation  which  surround  young  men 
in  these  days,  and  in  Colleges,  where  “one  sinner 
destroyeth  much  good"  — all  these  points  were 
discussed.  Then  a  very  interesting  letter  was  read 


I  from  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Dennison,  pastor  of  the 
College  Church,  speaking  of  the  meetings  just  held 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Pentecost  in  the  village  church,  and 
the  effect  in  quickening  the  religious  life  of  the 
Christians  in  College.  Fervent  prayer  was  offered 
for  the  trustees  In  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  ;  for  the  President  and  Faculty,  and  for  the 
students;  and  that  our  venerated  and  beloved 
Mark  Hopkins,  whose  bow  still  abides  in  strength, 
may  long  be  spared  to  bless  and  mould  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  young  men  who  are  privileged  to  sit  at 
his  feet. 

The  religious  character  of  Williams  College  has 
long  been  its  highest  claim  to  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Christian  community.  May  it  so 
continue  in  future  years !  W.  D.  P. 

HOW  OBSERVED  AT  PRINCETON. 

Hallowed  associations  cluster  around  this  day  in 
all  our  institutions  of  learning.  More  than  once 
has  a  widespread  blessing  followed  closely  upon 
its  observance.  From  the  Christian  homes  repre¬ 
sented  in  Princeton  College,  there  have  been  prayers 
arising  to-day,  and  some  of  them  have  been  an¬ 
swered  already.  A  deep  awakening  is  felt  among 
the  Christian  students.  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson 
of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the  students  at  3  and 
7.30  P.  M.  in  the  Marquand  Chapel,  and  on  both 
occa.sions  had  large  and  attentive  audience.s.  An 
“after  meeting”  was  held  at  9  P.  M.,  and  filled 
Murray  Hall,  which  is  our  Y’oung  Men’s  Cliristian 
.Association  building,  and  at  this  meeting  there 
was  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  great 
awakening  in  Nassau  Hall,  for  it  is  ten  years  since 
the  great  revival  in  187(),  when  so  many  young 
men  decided  their  destiny  by  deciding  for  Christ. 

At  10  A.  M.,  Dr.  Pierson  addressed  tlie  students 
of  the  Seminary,  and  at  11  A.  M.  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  re[)orts  given  from  each  of  the  Colleges  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more  men.  In  the  Seminary  flftj* 
in.stitutions  of  learning  are  represented,  and  in 
thirty-two  of  these  there  is  a  total  of  7238  stu¬ 
dents,  of  whom  2868  are  professing  Christians,  and 
731  ari’  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  or 
about  ten  per  cent.  Reports  were  not  obtained 
from  the  other  eighteen  institutions. 

There  is  a  great  work  of  grace  goingonatPlains- 
boro,  about  three  miles  from  Princeton,  and  this 
was  begun  and  is  carried  on  by  a  few  students  from 
the  Seminary.  Over  ninety  are  engaged  in  work  of 
this  kind  in  and  around  Princeton.  Many  young 
men  from  the  College  do  similar  work. 

E.  H.  K. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor  of  Rome  preached  a  forcible  sermon  in  the 
College  chapel,  to  which  the  students  listened 
with  marked  attention.  In  the  evening  a  meeting 
for  prayer  was  held,  led  by  President  Darling. 

Prof.  Hoyt,  the  new  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution,  has  entered  upon  his  work,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  brings 
from  his  experience  as  a  pastor  a  warm  heart  for 
all  Chiistian  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  valuable  to  the  College. 


THE  LADIES  IN  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  Dr.  John  Hall’s 
church,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  21.  Though  the  weather 
was  (juite  unfavorable,  yet  the  gatherings  were 
large  and  the  spirit  of  the  meetings  enthusiastic. 
The  proceedings  were  divided  into  a  morning  and 
afternoon  session ;  and  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wished  to  atttmd  both,  a  very  inviting 
luncheon  was  served  between  sessions  in  one  of  the 
commodious  parlors  alongside  the  lecture  room. 
Though  this  repast  was  not  intended  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  attraction,  yet  it  almost  proved 
itself  such,  affording  the  ladies  of  the  several  so¬ 
cieties  a  delightful  opportunity  to  become  more 
fully  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  to  exchange 
views  respecting  foreign  missionary  work. 

The  Presbytery  is  composed  of  forty-five  auxili¬ 
aries  and  mission  bands.  Thirty-four  of  these 
were  represented  at  this  annual  meeting,  by  their 
respective  president,  secretary  and  two  delegates. 
The  morning  session  was  occupied  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  reports  of  the  two  corresi)onding  secre¬ 
taries,  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
in  receiving  a  two-minute  verbal  report  from  the 
secretary  of  each  society  rei)resented.  It  can  be 
said  that  all  the  reports  were  unusually  interest¬ 
ing,  and  did  not  call  tor  ’the  exercise  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  tolerance  generally  required. 

The  afternoon  session  was  especially  noteworthy. 
It  began  with  the  reading  of  a  brief  and  admirable 
paper,  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Humphrey, 
on  the  nature  and  work  of  a  Preshyterial  .society — 
that  is,  what  such  a  society  is.  The  information 
was  much  needed,  as  the  Preshyterial  society  of 
New  York  has  only  been  in  existence  a  year,  and 
its  object  and  advantage  has  not  been  clearly  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  auiliaries  which  compri.se  it. 

The  devotional  meeting  preceding  the  afternoon 
session  was  le«l  by  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  and  was  full  of 
devotion  and  the  Master’s  Spirit  for  larger  work. 
Mrs.  Happer,  who  was  missionary  for  sixteen  years 
in  Canton,  China,  made  an  earnest  address,  and 
closed  by  singing,  in  Chinese,  “Jesus  loves  me, 
this  I  know.”  .At  this  point  Dr.  Hall  came  in, 
an<l  in  a  few  aptly-chosen  words  gave  much 
encouragement  to  the  ladies  in  their  work 

_  .1.  F.  B. 

Current  lEtients. 

-  — — 

I’ERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Silas  Corwin,  aged  97  years,  died  Jan.  25th  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Suffolk  county, 
and  in  1828  built  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  left 
Orange  county. 

The  .Etna  Lib;  Insurance  Comi)any  of  Hartford 
shows  a  remarkably  successful  record  for  1885  in 
its  several  departments,  its  progress  being  a  gain 
in  membership  of  1152;  in  incomes  of  S286, 882. 45 ; 
in  surplus  of  $212,758.:t0 ;  in  assets  of  $791,031.79; 
in  new  business  of  $2,9.55,300;  and  in  amount  of 
insurance  of  $3,128,652. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  recent  disas¬ 
ter  in  Preston  county,  We.st  Virginia,  by  which 
nearly  two  score  miners  lost  their  lives,  is  .said  to 
be  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  a  drunken  mine 
officer.  When  trades  unions  are  as  eager  for  the 
health  and  life  of  their  members  as  for  fair  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  we  shall  see  responsibility  fixed 
and  punishment  promptly  admini.stered  for  bad 
sanitation  and  loss  of  life,  says  The  SUir. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  his 
sixth  monthly  statement  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States, 
reports  the  total  values  of  the  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  twelve  months  end»Ki  De<’.  31,  1885, 
were  $688,846,556,  and  for  the  twelve  months  end¬ 
ed  Dec.  31,  1884,  $749,366,428,  a  decrease  of  $60,- 
519,872.  The  values  of  the  imports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  1885  were  $587, .551, 506,  and  for  1884,  $629,- 
261,860,  a  decrease  of  $41,710,354. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Lee  Bayard,  the  wife  of  Secretary 
Bayard,  died  at  her  residence  in  Washington  at 
8 ;  30  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  31,  of  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  brain.  This  is  the  second  time  within 
the  brief  space  of  two  weeks  that  death  has  visit¬ 
ed  the  household  of  the  Secretary.  Mrs.  Bayard’s 
remains  were  taken  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  in¬ 
terment  near  the  old  Swedes  Church,  where  Miss 
Bayard  was  buried  two  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Bayard 
was  the  daughter  of  Josiah  Lee,  a  well  known 
banker  of  Baltimore,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Bay¬ 
ard  in  1856,  and  bore  him  twelve  children  in  the 
same  number  of  years.  Three  dkid  in  infancy. 
The  eldest  was  Katharine  Lee,  who  died  Jan.  16, 
1885.  The  eight  children  who  survive  her  are 
James  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona; 
Mabel,  wife  of  Samuel  D.  Warren  of  Boston; 
Annie  Frances,  Florence,  Thomas  Francis  Jr., 
Louisa  Lee.  Mary  Ellen,  and  Phillip  Francis. 


The  storm,  on  the  New  Hampshire  coast  and  in  the 
State,  that  ended  on  Saturday  evening  of  the  30th, 
had  raged  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  damage 
done  to  gardens  and  fruit-trees  by  the  ice  and 
sleet  is  very  great.  In  Nottingham  one  man  lost 
1000  peach-trees. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell,  pastor  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Congregational  Church  of  St.  Louis,  died  of 
apoplexy  on  Monday.  On  Sunday  night  he  deliv¬ 
ered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Holy  Land  ”  at  his  church, 
entertaining  a  large  audience.  After  returning 
home  from  the  lecture  he  fainted  away,  and  after¬ 
ward  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

In  Saratoga,  Jan  31st.  out  of  a  cloudless  sky  for 
about  thirty  minutes  In  the  forenoon,  was  seen  a 
display  that  was  phenomenal  in  character.  While 
the  sun  in  the  southeastern  heavens  was  shining 
with  rare  brilliancy  on  the  white  mantle  of  snow 
that  covers  the  earth,  four  largo  and  rainbow-hued 
circles  or  rings  suddenly  appeared  in  the  zenith, 
whore  the  arcs  of  the  aerial  rings  intersected  each 
other.  The  combination  of  colors  was  intense. 
The  display  was  observed  by  everybody  through¬ 
out  the  immediate  locality. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  against  Holliday ;  an  action  Involving 
the  title  to  Lalayette  Square  and  also  indirectly 
the  title  to  a  vast  amount  of  property  claimed  by 
the  city  under  the  Pueblo  grant.  The  value  of  the 
property  which  will  revert  to  the  city  is  about 
$5,000,000.  Much  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
houses  and  other  improvements  made  thirty  yeara 
ago  by  squatters.  The  case  has  been  in  court  al¬ 
most  since  San  Francisco  became  a  city. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  instructed  Mr.  Viele  to  report  favorably 
to  the  House  the  bill  for  the  ereclion  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  New  York  city  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Grant.  The  bill  appropriates  $500,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  the  monument  on  ground  to  be 
donated  by  the  city,  the  money  to  be  expended  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  no 
part  of  tlie  money  so  appropriated  to  be  expended 
or  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
until  the  sum  of  $250,000  shall  have  been  subscrib¬ 
ed  and  paid  into  the  funds  of  the  Grant  Monument 
Association  of  New  York,  ami  made  available  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  the  monument. 

In  the  Assembly  at  Albany,  Jan.  27th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  wore  introduced :  To  establish  and  in¬ 
corporate  a  Free  Public  Library  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  Hamilton  Fish,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  A.  B. 
Cornell,  Edward  Cooper,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  Ros¬ 
well  P,  Flower,  Franklin  Edson,  and  William  M. 
Evarts.  Another  bill  provides  that  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Parks  shall  set  apart  the  reservoir  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-second  street  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  library  building  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $750,000,  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of 
bonds.  A  third  bill  provides  for  the  removing  of 
the  reservoir.  Mr.  Longley  offered  the  following ; 
Resolved  that  the  Governoi'  be  and  he  hereby  is 
authorized  to  issue  u  proclamation  annually,  set¬ 
ting  apart  the  25th  day  of  March  for  the  planting 
of  trees,  and  recommending  that  such  day  be  de¬ 
voted  by  the  people  to  that  purpose,  and  that  said 
25th  day  of  March  bo  declared  to  be  a  legal  holi¬ 
day  to  be  known  as  “Arbor  Day.” 

The  Baltimore  Manufacturers’  Record  reviews 
the  industrial  growth  of  the  South,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  development  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mining  interests  of  that  section  during 
1885.  Notwithstanding  the  general  depre.ssion  in 
business  throughout  the  country,  a  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  wide  diversity  of  new  enterprises,  which 
includes  almost  every  Industry  known  in  the  coun¬ 
try-.  The  amount  of  capital,  including  capital 
stock  of  Incorporated  companies  organized  during 
the  year,  and  in  enlarging  and  rebuilding  those 
destroyed  by  firii,  aggregates  $66,812,000,  divided 
among  the  fourteen  Southern  States  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Alabama,  $7,841,000 ;  Arkansas,  $1,220,000; 
Florida,  $2,019,000;  Georgia,  $2,500,100;  Ken-' 
tucky,  $8,304,200;  Louisiana,  $2,118,500;  Maryland, 
$6,668,800;  Mississippi,  $761, .500;  North  Carolina, 
$3,230,000;  South  Carolina,  $8,56,000;  Tennessee, 
$2,692,000 ;  Texas,  $3,232,000;  Virginia,  $3,314,000; 
West  Virginia,  $12,0,56,000.  Total,  $66,812,000. 
Summing  up  some  statistics  of  the  South’s  pro¬ 
gress  since  1880,  The  Record  shows  that  since 
then  10,400  miles  have  been  added  to  the  South’s 
railroad  mileage,  the  building  of  which  added  to 
the  investments  in  old  roads  and  their  improve¬ 
ment,  foots  up  $571,000,000;  the  actual  co.st  of  tlu! 
railroads  of  the  South  and  their  eiiuipment  accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  being  over  $1,250,000,000,  against 
$679,800,000  in  1880.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  South  has  increa.sed  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
since  1879. 

Fatiil  snow  slides  were  reporte<l  from  Denver, 
Colorado,  .Tan.  26.  A  slide  on  Sunday  carried 
away  the  cabin  of  the  Excelsior  Mine  near  Crested 
Buttes.  Three  miners  were  killed.  A  second 
slide  carried  away  a  cabin  at  Crystal  Basin,  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  men  and  both  were  killed.  Slides  are 
•occurring  daily,  and  great  anxiety  is  felt  for  other 
minera’  camps.  Crested  Buttes  is  the  place  where 
fifty-eight  miners  lo.st  their  lives  two  years  ago  by 
an  explosion  in  the  coal  mines.  At  Durango, 
Leonard  Sutton,  who  has  been  at  work  in  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Lake  basin  in  the  La  Plata  mountains,  tells  a 
frightful  ac<H)uut  of  a  slide  which  wrecked  the 
cabin  at  the  Daylight  Mine.  While  sitting  in  the 
cabin  with  Henry  Thomas,  his  j)artner,  and  a  fierce 
storn:  was  raging  outside,  a  slide  from  the  moun¬ 
tain-side  suddenly  struck  the  cabin  and  demolish¬ 
ed  it.  Sutton  was  hurled  some  distance  ami  bur¬ 
ied  fifteen  feet  under  the  snow.  He  managt^d  to 
dig  himself  out  and  set  about  to  fintl  Thomas,  who 
was  buried  about  ten  feet  d(>ej).  But  the  man’s 
leg  was  broken,  and  lu!  was  otherwise  so  liadly  in¬ 
jured  that  he  could  not  sit  uji.  Thomas  b«!gged 
Sutton  to  kill  him  and  thus  put  him  out  of  his  mis¬ 
ery.  Sutton  refused  to  kill  him,  and  then  Thom¬ 
as  beggcfl  him  to  leave  at  onc(‘  and  .save  himself. 
Btdioving  Thomas  would  not  live  more  than  a  Lsw 
minutes,  he  finally  consented  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  Before  his  departure  Thomas  requc.sted  him 
to  return  in  the  Spring  and  bury  his  body  and  send 
his  money  and  other  projierty  to  his  sister.  Miss 
Hannah  Thomas,  who  resides  in  New  Y'ork. 

The  Berkshire  Courier  .says  the  town  of  Lee,  up¬ 
on  the  Housatonie  River,  in  the  beautiful  county 
of  Bfirkshiro,  Mass.,  has  long  been  famous  and 
eminent  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Indeed  it 
was  the  first  town  in  the  Uidted  States  to  gain 
much  notoriety  for  its  paper.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  twenty-five  paper  mills  in  the  town, 
with  an  annual  product  worth  $2,00(),0(X) ;  and  the 
present  annual  product  of  its  eighteen  mills  is 
worth  nearly  three  times  the  former  amount.  It 
was  the  pioneer  town  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
wood-pulp  paper.  The  Messrs.  Laflin  (Walter, 
Winthrop,  and  Cutler)  erected  a  mill  in  1826  where 
now  is  the  Housatonie  mill  of  the  Smith  Paper 
Company.  “It  was  while  the  Lafiins  were  mak¬ 
ing  paper  in  Lee  in  1832  that  their  firm  name  head¬ 
ed  what  at  the  present  day  looks  like  a  remarka¬ 
ble  subscription  paper,  addressed  to  the  po8tma.s- 
ter,  as  follows:  ‘Dr.  H.  Bartlett — Dear  Sir:  Anx¬ 
ious  to  be  informed  daily  of  the  progress  of  chole¬ 
ra,  we  wish  to  have  a  daily  paper  taken  by  you 
from  New  York  for  three  or  six  months,  and  we 
will  pay  you  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  paper 
the  sums  set  against  our  names.’  W.  A  W.  A  C. 
Lafiin  signed  for  75  «sents.  Dr.  Asa  Q.  Welch  being 
the  only  other  one  giving  so  much.  E.  V.  Whlton, 
subsequently  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  (Tourt  of 
Wisconsin,  gave  25;  J.  A  L.  Church,  paper  manu¬ 
facturers,  50;  Ball,  Bassett  A  Co.,  woolen  cloth 
manufacturers,  50  cents;  eight  others  giving  25 
cents  each,  making  $4.75  in  all.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  paper  they  all  met  at  the  postoffice,  where 
one  of  their  nnmber  read  aloud  such  matters  as 
they  wanted  to  know.  It  is  such  an  incident  as 


this  that  brings  vividly  to  mind  what  kind  of  a 
world  this  was  half  a  century  ago.” 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  replitHl  to 
the  Committee  of  Appropriations  as  to  cost  to  date 
of  the  acts  of  January  and  March,  1879,  as  to  what 
will  be  the  cost  if  Congress  repeals  the  present 
limitation  on  back  pay  application,  and  as  to  what 
will  be  the  additional  annual  cost  if  the  bill  now 
pending  passes  increasing  to  $12  the  monthly  rate 
of  all  widows,  minors  or  dependents,  and  pen¬ 
sioners,  whose  present  rate  of  pension  is  less.  The 
Commissioner  says  the  cost  of  the  two  acts  of 
1879  will  be  $259,873,972 ;  the  probable  cost  of 
limitation  repeal  will  be  about  $302,836,200 ;  and 
the  proposed  annual  increase  to  $12  a  month  will 
amount  to  $6,196,992.  And  yet  the  Massachusetts 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
no  later  than  last  week  renewed  their  proposition 
te  pay  to  every  soldier  or  sailor  who  was  regularly 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  and  Navy  and  honora¬ 
bly  discharged,  whether  his  term  of  service  was 
only  three  months  or  covered  the  whole  war, 
whether  he  is  now  an  invalid  or  a  vigorous  man, 
and  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  a  monthly  pension 
of  $8  a  month.  A  careful  calculation  shows  that 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  increase  the 
annual  pension  roll  by  about  $100,000,000  a  year, 
says  the  Evening  Post.  The  House  Committee 
have  Instructed  its  chairman  to  report  the  Mexican 
Pension  bill  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  gives 
$8  a  month  to  all  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  war  and  to  their  widows.  The  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  reports :  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  on  the  rolls  “  2915  survivors  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  17,212  widows  of  those  who 
served  in  that  war.”  In  other  words,  the  widows 
outnumbered  the  survivors  six  to  one,  says  The 
Sun.  According  to  the  Commissioner’s  report  the 
toUil  number  of  applications  filed  from  1871,  when 
the  law  took  effect  for  this  class  of  pensioners,  to 
1885,  was  survivors  34,673,  widows  48,883.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  War  of  1812  closed  over 
seventy  years  ago,  surprise  may  be  well  excited 
that  there  should  now  bo  more  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pensioners  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  17,212  are 
widows.  At  what  age  did  they  marry,  and  are 
soldiers’  widows  exceptionally  endowed  with  long 
lives '(  Exact  answers  to  those  <iuestions  would 
funiish  interesting  information. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Charles  J.  Canda  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  United  States  Assistant-Treas¬ 
urer  at  New  York,  on  Thursday  last. 

The  Eagle,  whose  specialty  is  and  has  been  for 
many  y<}ars  to  guard  the  morals  of  Brooklyn 
Heights,  says  workingmen  are  trying  to  build  a 
United  Labor  Exchange,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
project,  Harry  Miner  offered  the  free  use  of  his 
theatre  for  a  Sunday  evening  concert,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  workmen  previously  ascertain  if 
Brooklyn  clergy  had  any  objection  to  such  con¬ 
certs.  The  workmen  waited  upon  Dr.  Storrs,  who 
gave  them  twenty  dollars,  and  upon  Dr.  Talmage, 
who  handed  them  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  promised  to  lecture  for  the  proposed  Labor 
Exchange.  Dr.  Talmage  said  to  the  reporter 
“  that  he  was  as  averse  to  a  dead  orthodoxy  as  ho 
was  to  infidelity,”  and  The  Eagle  adds:  “The 
cause  of  honest  labor  is  always  and  everywhere  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  Christ.” 

A  lawyer  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
preaching  of  a  .somewhat  sensational  expounder  of 
the  Gospel  of  a  neighboring  city,  answered  “  I’ve 
nothing  to  say  about  the  preaching;  the  prayer 
was  enough  for  me.  If  any  lawyer  had  addressed 
a  country  judge  in  the  free  and  easy  manner  in 
which  this  man  addressed  the  Almighty,  he  would 
have  been  fined  for  contempt  of  court.” 

The  Union  Ferry  Company  on  Saturday  leased 
for  a  term  of  five  years  all  the  franchises  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  five  ferries  (the  Fulton,  Wall,  Catharine, 
South,  and  Hamilton)  between  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  along  the  East  River,  together 
with  the  wharf  property  belonging  to  the  city  of 
New  York  now  held  by  that  Company,  agreeing  to 
pay  12}  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts. 

Since  the  first  day  of  February  the  conductors 
and  drivers  on  the  horse  railroads  in  New  York 
have  made  but  six  round  trips  a  <lay,  which  with 
an  hour  for  meals,  occupies  just  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-four  houra. 

The  Bridge  Platform  Extension  Bill  has  i)as8ed 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  thus  securing  an 
elevated,  uncovered,  ornamented,  sixteen-feet  wide 
pathway  over  Centre  street  at  City  Hall  Park. 

The  conductors  and  drivers  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Railroad  Company  are  to  receive  $2  a  day  for 
twelve  hours  work  and  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
cents  an  hour  for  over  work  on  and  after  Feb.  15. 
The  Company  has  eleven  lines,  nine  of  which  come 
together  on  Fulton  street,  below  Sands,  and  during 
the  busy  hours  some  of  the  cars  run  on  one  and  a 
half  minute’s  interval.  The  “swing”  cars  to  the 
Bridge  have  to  be  sandwiched  in  morning  and 
night.  It  has  been  decided  to  pay  the  men  by  the 
trip,  the  value  to  bo  gauged  by  its  proportion  to 
the  twelve-hour  standard.  A  Furman  street  driv¬ 
er  can  cover  his  route  seventeen  times  in  a  day, 
and  will  get  thirteen  cents  a  trip.  Under  the  ex¬ 
actions  re<)uired,  a  (ireenpoint  driver  must  make 
six  trips,  owing  to  tluur  length,  which  will  require 
thirteen  hours  ami  twenty-four  minutes,  so  he  will 
recreive  $2.25  for  the  time.  The  trip  .system  is 
adopted  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  If  an  em¬ 
ploye  wishes  to  take  a  half  day  off,  he  can  do  .so, 
and  a  substitute  fills  in  the  remaining  trips,  leav¬ 
ing  no  inefiualities  to  adjust  upon  the  pay  roll.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  new  .schedule  will  co.st  the 
Company  $.50,009  or  $75,000  a  year  more  than  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  introduced  into  the  Assembly 
at  Albany  a  bill  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
men  on  railroads,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
'Trades  Union  Convention  recently  held  iti  Brook¬ 
lyn.  We  give  Section  1.  Ten  hours  labor  in  the 
tw(mty-foiir,  with  nrasonable  time  for  meals,  shall 
con.stitute  a  day's  labor  in  the  operation  of  all 
railroads  owned  or  operated  by  corporations  in- 
<’or|forated  under  the  laws  of  this  Stiite,  whatever 
motive  power  may  be  ii.sed  in  their  operation. 
It  shall  be  a  misflemeanor  for  any  officer  or 
agent  of  any  such  corporation  to  exact  from  any 
of  its  employ6s  more  than  ten  hours’  labor  in  the 
twenty-four,  or  to  permit  any  of  its  employes  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  in 
the  operation  of  any  railroad.  .\nd  everj’  em¬ 
ploye  of  any  such  corporation  who  shall  perform 
any  such  extra  labor  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $25  for  each  of¬ 
fense  f>r  25  days’  imi)risonment. 

FRO.R  ABROAD. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  nearly  all  the 
I’n  i<is;  uit  churches  in  Montreal,  Sunday  was  ob- 
sei  .(s  as  one  of  sp«3cial  thanksgiving  for  the  ces- 
satii.n  of  the  small-pox  plague. 

Samuel  Plirnsoll,  ex-member  of  the  Engll.sh  Par¬ 
liament,  a  well  known  friend  of  the  English  sea¬ 
man,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Plirnsoll  water-line, 
arrived  from  London  on  Jan,  30th.  He  Is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Gladstone,  and  being  asked  as  to  the 
probability  of  movements  in^behalf  of  the  English 
seamen,  said  “  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  our  sailors  now,  os  the  Irish  question 
has  crowded  everything  out.  Parliament  has  all 
it  can  attend  to.”  Mr.  Plirnsoll  reports  a  strong 
hortility  among  those  interested  in  sailors’  rights 
against  the  Tory  party.  A  bill  was  lately  intro¬ 
duced  in  Parliament  to  prevent  shipowners  from 
insuring  their  ships  for  more  than  their  worth,  and 
through  Tory  influence  the  bill  was  lost.  As  to 
English  Democracy,  ho  said:  “  Whatever  course 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  fit  to  follow,  the  English  Democ¬ 
racy  will  support  him,  though  there  is  no  kindly 
feeling  among  them  toward  the  Irish.  The  entire 
Liberal  party  is  sore  over  Mr.  Parnell’s  treatment 
of  the  party.  The  issue  of  his  manifesto  declaring 


that  the  Irish  people  were  bound  in  chains  of  slav¬ 
ery,  was  very  bad  policy.  He  made  a  bad  mistake, 
because  he  antagonized  the  kindly  feeling  of  the 
Liberals.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  counsels  concilia¬ 
tion,  and  whatever  ho  does  the  English  people  will 
approve.  The  landlord’s  laws  were  made  by  him 
and  in  his  own  interest.  But  his  day  is  over,  and 
I  hope  now  that  the  laws  for  Ireland  will  be  made 
by  the  people  in  the  interest  of  the  people.”  Mr. 
Plirnsoll  has  come  to  visit  Florida  and  see  the  lands 
he  purchased  on  his  visit  to  America  last  Spring. 

An  Englishman  in  The  London  Life  said :  “Many 
people  were  startled  when  they  saw  Mr.  Joseph 
Arch,  the  member  for  Norfolk,  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  rough  gray  tweed  jacket  and  billy¬ 
cock  hat.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Workingmen’s 
Club  at  Leamington  he  had  stated  he  “should 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  very  suit  of 
clothes  ill  which  they  saw  him  that  night;  and 
when  he  api>eared  as  a  guest  at  that  great  banquet, 
which  he  heard  would  be  so  large  that  the  largest 
room  in  the  National  Liberal  Club  would  scarcely 
contain  all  those  who  had  applied  for  tickets,  he 
should  go  in  the  same  dress  they  saw  that  night.” 
And  so  he  did.  Nor  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with 
his  procedure.  It  would  have  been  the  merest 
mummery  had  this  horny-handed  son  of  the  soil 
appeared  in  an  evening  dress — which,  by  the  by, 
he  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  afford,  though  he 
prides  himself  on  being  now  a  “little  freeholder.” 
Formerly  he  worked  in  the  fields  as  a  hired  labor¬ 
er.  .\t  the  same  time  he  acted  among  his  associ¬ 
ates  as  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  is  certainly  a 
man  of  sterling  personal  worth.  His  aim  of  help¬ 
ing  to  restore  an  independent  yeoman  class,  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at 
large,  both  as  regards  the  physical  health  of  the 
nation  and  its  military  strength.  By  the  recent 
formation  of  a  society  for  the  voluntary  cession  of 
allotments  to  agricultural  laborers,  more  than  a 
hundred  landed  proprietors — Conservatives  as  well 
as  Liberals — have  shown  that  they  hold  the  scheme 
to  be  feasible  and  praiseworthy. 

Two  thousand  striking  employes  at  one  of  the 
iron  works  in  Decazeville,  Department  of  Aveyron, 
Franco,  attacked  the  house  of  the  manager  of  the 
works.  They  broke  open  the  door,  entered  the 
building,  seized  the  manager,  and  threw  him  out 
of  the  window.  He  was  then  trampled  to  death 
by  the  angry  crowd.  Troops  quelled  the  disturb¬ 
ance  after  several  of  the  rioters  were  killed. 

St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  to  have  a  square  portico 
in  front,  formed  bj'  forty-eight  granite  columns  or¬ 
namented  with  statues  of  the  Apostles.  Another 
bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  Tiber,  making  a  di¬ 
rect  communication  between  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
beautiful  Church  of  St.  Paul  without  its  walls. 

At  Lucknow  in  India  there  is  a  printing  house 
so  large  that  it  keeps  900  workmen  busy  printing 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Erromanga  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  formerly  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  kind  of  cannibals.  The  fact  that  they  killed, 
roasted,  and  ate  five  missionaries,  is  a  matter  of 
history.  There  is  now  on  the  island  a  church  of 
about  2C0  members.  Instead  of  eating  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  Erromangans  now  feed  them  liber¬ 
ally  on  arrowroot  and  other  productions  of  the 
island,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  them  $85  In 
in  cash. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  occupied 
by  missionaries.  Forty  living  churches  are  there 
as  the  results  of  their  work.  In  these  churches 
are  twenty  native  preachers  Concerning  their  ef¬ 
ficiency,  the  mi.ssionaries  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
work  among  them  say  “We  cannot  compete  with 
them  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  their  own  people.’’ 

Hursford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Debility  from  Ovenvork. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Collins,  Tipton,  Ind.,  says:  “  I  used 
it  in  nervous  debility  brought  on  by  overwork  in 
warm  weather,  with  good  results.” 


Surf  and  quick  rtli^.  If  you  are  dyspeptic,  nervous,  or 
sleepless,  write  to  B.  Van  Bcskiuk,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y.,  for 
circular  of  the  quickest,  safest,  and  best  cure  ever  tried. 
It  Is  sure  to  help  you. 


New  York,  Monday,  February  1, 1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $1,042,900  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $36,1.56,425,  against  $53,870,975  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $19,298,375  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 
of  $763,000 ;  the  specie  Is  up  $1,928,400 ;  the  legal 
tenders  arc  decreased  $855,000 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $122,800,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  Is  decreased  $90,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con* 


venience  of  comparison : 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  FA . 

.Atlantic  k  Paclflo . 

Canada  Southern . 

Canada  Pacific . 

Central  Iowa  . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ‘id  pref . 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  pref 
Chicago,  Hock  Island  k  Pacific. .  ,  . 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg.. — 

Char.,  Col.  A  A . 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 
Cleveland,  C., C.  A  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal  . 

(k>n80lldated  Oas  Company . 

Bfdaware  A  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  . 

Denver  A  Hlo  Grande  paid  . 

Dubuque  A  Sioux  City . 

K.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

K.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref . 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute . 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  A  B.  S . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . 

Fort  Wcjrth  A  Denver  City . 

Homestake . 

Illinois  Central . 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western . 

Luke  Erie  A  Western . 

Luke  Shore . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 

Manhattan  con . 

Manhattan  Beach  . 

Michigan  Central . . 

HU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref. . . 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  A  St.  l/>uis  pref . 

Missouri  Paclbc . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Mobile  A  . . 

Morris  A  Essex.  . 

Nashville.  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  A  New  England . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  l/iuls . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pref 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pref.... 

Now  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref. .  .  . 

Norfolk  A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref  . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Hallway  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

Pacific  Mail . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Bensselaer  and  Saratoga . 

Richmond  A  Danville.  . 

Blchmond  A  West  Point . 

Bochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  let  pref.. 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  pref . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba.. 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific . 

U  nlted  States  Express. . .  . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref.. .. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  .  — 
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